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KEN’S KOMMENTS 


N RECENT months we’ve seen records 
broken, one of them welcome, others not 


so pleasant. 


LT&T reached a new high of a quarter of 
a million phones in service in 1973, a mark 


greeted with great satisfaction. It is a symbol 
of the growth and success of the Company 
and an assurance that there will continue to 
be jobs and opportunities for telephone people. 

Not at all welcome was the record flood 
at Beatrice which damaged homes, businesses 
and telephone service. Neither was the record 
sleet storm which devastated telephone lines 
and did more damage to LT&T plant than any 
previous one. 

The weather disasters again proved that 
LT&Ters are an ingenious, hard working 
bunch who, as a whole, step forth to meet 
any challenge to their ability to provide com- 


munications. 


OUR COVER 

@® THE ICE still coated lines and 
crossarms as Richard Carr, Tecum- 
seh Construction tackled the job of 
freeing wires from the jumbled 
wreckage of this damaged pole. The 
location was east of Steinauer. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


The sleet storm also proved the wisdom of 
our program of burying cable. Probably never 
again will a sleet storm do as much damage 
to service. Every year we have fewer miles 
of aerial lines which are subject to this kind 
of damage. 

There will always be new records and new 
challenges as times change. Some, like the 
present fuel crisis, may be widespread in scope, 
affecting many facets of the national economy 
as well as our Company. 

It may be a long time before we see three 
major records broken in such a short time 
and we hope that when it does happen they’ll 
all be welcome records. 

Taking a realistic view, we know that we 
will continue to face record breaking emer- 
gencies. It is up to us to use both intelligence 
and effort to meet them as they appear. 
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Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Governor J. J. Exon and Vice President Operations Jim Geist. 


A Quarter Million Phones 


| Pete stepped up another bracket in size on October 

19, 1973. Sometime during that day, somewhere 
in the Company’s 22-county territory, the 250,000th 
telephone was installed. 

When you have Combinationmen putting in and 
removing phones in 135 exchanges in 22 counties 
it’s impossible to tell just which installation brought 
the Company to the quarter million mark. But it 
did happen somewhere on that day. 

To commemorate the occasion, a_ gold-plated 
Hands-Free telephone was presented to Nebraska 
Governor J. J. Exon on November 5, symbolizing the 
quarter millionth telephone. It was installed in 
Governor Exon’s study at the Governor’s mansion. 

In presenting the phone to the Governor, Com- 
pany President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., commented 
that the installation of the quarter millionth tele- 
phone reflected “the individual efforts of many em- 
ployees as well as population increases and business 
growth within the 22-county area served by the 
Company.” 

“Slightly over four years ago, in September 1969, 
the Company installed its 200,000th telephone,” he 
told the Governor. 

Mr. Woods pointed to other achievements by the 


Company during the past five years. He commented 
that the Company completed its Direct Distance 
Dialing conversion program in 1968; it acquired the 
Capitol Telephone Company in 1971, adding 10 ex- 
changes and approximately 3,000 telephones; it in- 
stalled its first electronically controlled exchange 
at Waverly in 1971 and work is in progress on 
Lincoln’s first electronic exchange at 27th and Old 
Cheney Road to be put in service December 1, 1974. 

Also, during the past five years, major additions 
and improvements to the Company’s long distance 
and central office facilities have been completed. In 
that period the Company has spent over sixty million 
dollars in gross additions in its program of growth 
and improvement. 

A little less than 70 years ago, LT&T put its 
first exchange (in Lincoln) in service. The month 
was June of 1904 and there were 1,800 subscribers. 
The exchange was officially accepted from the con- 
tractor by LT&T’s Directors in October of 1904 and 
at that time there were 2,450 telephones. 

Probably few of the original employees could 
even imagine the Company ever having over 100 
times as many phones in service. 

(Continued Next Page) 
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A Quarter Million Phones 


(Continued From Page 3) 


They did expect growth, however, and the early 
Lincoln Telephone employees saw some dramatic in- 
creases in the size of their Company. 

In 1905 the station total was up to 3,493 and for 
the next three years the number increased by about 
a thousand a year. 

By the end of 1911 the Company had 14,392 phones 
in service in spite of the fact that the Bell system 
also had a telephone exchange, competing with 
LT&T, in Lincoln. 

Twelve years after it first began operations, 
(1916) LT&T had reached 50,000 phones in service. 

It was not until 34 years later, in 1950, that this 
number was doubled. Then 11 years later, in 1961, 
the Company reached 150,000 phones and in 1969 
it reached 200,000. 

Most important step in starting LT&T towards 
its present size and status of second largest unaffili- 
ated Independent Telephone Company in the United 
States, came in 1912. At the same time the Company 
made its biggest jump in size—one of nearly 200 
per cent. 

The jump came as Company Founder Frank H. 
Woods, Sr., negotiated the purchase of Bell tele- 
phone properties in 22 counties in Southeast Ne- 
braska — LT&T’s present operating territory. Bell 
had 44 exchanges, some of them competing with 
other, Independent, telephone companies in the area. 

LT&T kept many of the Bell exchanges, sold some 
to other Independent companies, and purchased some 
Independent exchanges in the same towns with 
former Bell exchanges. 

From 1912 to 1929 things looked good for LT&T. 
The number of telephones went up to 83,139. Then 
the disastrous effects of the stock market crash of 
1929 and the following depression began to be felt. 
By 1933 the number of telephones was down to 
62,288. Approximately 60 per cent of the rural 
phones were lost as farmers took the most desperate 
means to cut expenses. 


The corner was turned in 1934, but it wasn’t 
until after World War II that the 1929 peak number 
of telephones in service was passed. In 1946 LT&T 
reached 84,411 and growth has continued since. 

LT&T’s growth from a tiny company serving 
about 2,500 phones in 1904 to the quarter of a million 
phones of today has come about in two main ways. 

One is the purchase of existing Bell and Inde- 
pendent exchanges within our 22 county area and 
the other is the addition of subscribers within our 
territory and the sale of additional telephone ser- 
vices to them. 

The biggest addition of territory and exchanges 
was in 1912 when we purchased all of the Bell ex- 
changes in our present 22 county area. However, 
there were then, and still are, a number of other 
Independent telephone companies serving customers 
within that area. 


In the past 61 years LT&T has purchased many 
small exchanges. Most recent, and one of the larger 
acquisitions, was that of the Capitol Company with 
10 exchanges serving a dozen towns. 

Most active period of acquisition was during the 
1920’s, but some additions have been made in every 
decade of the Company’s existence. 


However, it has been the increased saturation of 
telephone service and the constant improvement of 
these services which has brought the most gains. 


When LT&T first opened its doors in 1904, a tele- 
phone was something only the well-to-do had. Toll 
lines were rare and transcontinental calling was 
impossible. The telephone was little more than a toy. 

Ever since it was formed, LT&T has energetically 
promoted the use of the telephone. New technology 
has been adopted as it has become available and new 


uses for telephone service have been aggressively 
marketed. 


Today a telephone is a well recognized necessity 
and it isn’t uncommon for homes to have not one, but 
two or more extensions. The use of extension tele- 
phones has contributed a sreat deal to our growth. 

An example of the changed market is the situa- 
tion on campus. 

When new dormitories were built at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska-Lincoln a few years ago they were 
pre-wired with provisions for two telephone lines to 
each room — a great change from the practice of a 


generation ago of putting one phone on each floor 
of such a building. 


It took LT&T 12 years to reach 50,000 phones in 
service, then 34 years to double that number, what 
with a depression and a war. Doubling again took 
19 years. The last 50,000 phones were added in four 
years. 

Will the present rate of growth in telephones 
continue? Nobody can read the future for sure, but 
prospects look good for continued expansion and 
growth in the use of telephone service. 
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@ SCENES FROM the presentation ceremonies of 
the 100,000th, telephone, the 150,000th telephone and 
the 250,000th telephone are shown on this page. 

Notice the difference in the presentation phones. 
They symbolize the changes in telephone service 
over the past 23 years. 

The phone of the 1950’s was black, squarish and 
plain by today’s standards. It provided basic service. 
The one of the 1960’s was rounded and finished in 
an attractive light color. It was designed to blend 
with the colorful surroundings in homes and offices. 
The 250,000th presentation phone was finished in 
a special gold and is a hands free model, which in- 
dicates the growing demand for extra and special 
telephone services by LT&T customers. 
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President Woods tells Governor Exon about the growth and pro- 
gress of the Lincoln Telephone Company. 
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Mr. Goodenough poses with the special 
phone installed to note 150,000 phones in 
service. 
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Installing the 100,000th phone was George Miers, right, in the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. E. L. Gorman, of Seward, shown with him. 


The 150,000th phone was installed in 1961 in the home of Mr. 
and Mrs. Roger Goodenough at Beatrice. President Woods looks 
on as Mrs. Goodenough makes a call. 
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The Year of the Storms 


December 


Nee BEFORE in the memory 
+‘ of current employees has a win- 
ter storm done so much damage to 
LT&T’s telephone lines and poles. 
It is hard to imagine even a hurri- 
cane being any more destructive 
to telephone plant than the ice and 
sleet storm of December 4. 

The picture that faced telephone 
men as they picked their way care- 
fully over the ice-coated roads was 
one of lines enlarged to fist size 
by a coating of ice—of poles and 
crossarms snapped, toppled and 
smashed — of mile after mile of 
pole lines with broken and tangled 
wires between each pair of poles. 

The damage extended across the 
south part of LT&T territory from 


the Superior area clear to the Mis- 
sourl river. Some of the worst 
damage was in the _ southeast 
counties. 

“T’ve NEVER seen such a bad 
storm,’ commented Foreman L. E. 
Lyons, a telephone man of 30 years 
experience. An almost identical ob- 
servation came from ‘Tecumseh 
Area Manager “Ted” Husing, who 
is also a 30-year telephone em- 
ployee. 

Ted had the same dilemma facing 
him as several other Area Mana- 
gers. “I don’t know which way 
from town to send the men first,” 
he puzzled. “We’ve got lines down 
all around us.” 

The full extent of the damage 


wasn’t apparent at first, and the 
cost isn’t added up yet. However, 
as reports came in during the 
storm it soon became known that 
2,000 or more poles were down and 
an astronomical number of wire 
breaks had occurred. 

The line damage caused 30 ex- 
changes to be isolated. A total of 
178 inter-exchange circuits were 
out of service and 899 rural lines 
and 750 local lines broken, affect- 
ing 6,000 subscribers. 

If it had been the only storm of 
the winter it would have been a 
crushing burden. But it was made 
worse by the fact it came on the 
heels of a severely damaging 
Thanksgiving storm in the north- 


Ice Storm Creates Tangle of Poles, Wire 


west part of our territory. Plant 
men had worked long hours re- 
storing service interrupted by that 
storm and they had used a pile of 
material in making the repairs. 

As the full impact of the Decem- 
ber 4 storm became apparent, the 
Supply Department swung into ac- 
tion. Jim Story, Warehouse Super- 
visor, scoured the area for poles, 
crossarms, copper sleeves used in 
splicing wire breaks and other ma- 
terials needed. Where did he get 
the stuff? “Anywhere we could,” 
he commented. 

Suppliers scraped their stock 
barrels for hardware; Hughes 
Brothers at Seward, a supplier of 

(Continued Next Page) 
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Above left: Lines south of Tecumseh, 
Left: Ice covered lead west of Johnson. 


Above: Closeup view of ice encrusted wire. 


LT&T repair forces gather in concentration at a point west of the town of Talmage. 
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Ice Storm 


(Continued From Page 7) 


crossarms, went into overtime 
production; poles were located at 
lumberyards over our territory 
and some were obtained from other 
telephone companies. 

An emergency shipment of 851 
poles was made from Pensacola, 
Florida. Two new construction line 
trucks were placed in service ahead 
of schedule. 


Plant Superintendent Connors: “It took more 


Floyd Scott heads for a pole. 


Emergency generator in trailer kept Bennett 
office going. 


Even before the repair materials 
were gathered, another challenge 
had to be met. Along with tele- 
phone lines and poles, power lines 
and poles also failed. A number of 
communities were without elec- 
tricity. Batteries in our telephone 
exchanges will carry the telephone 
system for a limited time, but it 
was obvious it would not be long 
enough. Portable generators were 
rushed to several small towns and 
set to running to provide the power 
for the telephones. 

While the ice still] clung to the 
broken lines, crews began the tedi- 
ous job of restoring toll service. 
At Tecumseh a buried cable was 
cut into service ahead of schedule 
to replace the tangled overhead 
lines of an aerial lead. When the 
storm hit, the necessary carrier 
equipment to activate the cable 
was still in packing cases. In two 
days it was installed and working. 

Approximately 300 LT&Ters 
were continually involved in re- 
storing service and at times there 
were as many as 350 employees 
during weekends. 

In more than one place, aerial or 
underground cable was hastily laid 
in the ditch or along the fence row 
to replace badly damaged lines. 
Later the cable will be hoisted onto 
poles or trenched underground. 

As he surveved the massive dam- 
age around him on the first day 
following the storm, one experi- 
enced telephone man estimated 
“We'll be working on this until 
after the first of the year.” 

Actually, in two weeks and two 
days service was restored to nor- 
mal — although it will be some 
time before temporary repairs are 
replaced with permanent installa- 


In the best tradition of the 
telephone industry, two North- 
western Bell construction crews 
equipped with three line trucks, 
answered the call for help and 
moved into our territory to assist 
in the restoration of service in 
the Johnson area. 

LT&T’ers, some of whom had 
never climbed a pole and some of 
whom hadn’t worked outside in 
years, volunteered to spend a 
weekend or parts of it helping re- 
store service. Over 100 “outsiders” 
moved into the Nebraska City area 
one weekend and braved frigid 
winds to help sort out and patch 
broken wires. 

General Plant Superintendent 
Charles Connors coordinated the 
repair job. First effort was to re- 
store service to the 30 towns 1isSO- 
lated. All were back in service by 
December 11. “Because of the mag- 
nitude the job took a little more 
organization and coordination than 
normal,” said Connors. “I think 
everybody did a good job. I don’t 
know how we could have done it 
any faster.” 

Helping moderate the effects of 
the storm was the fact that the 
cable to Tecumseh had been laid 
and was nearly ready to be turned 
up and underground cable had 
been installed at Syracuse and 
Weeping Water a year ago. “That 
certainly helped!” said the Plant 
Superintendent. Underground cable 
is not damaged by ice storms. 

Hardly had LT&Ters caught their 
breath when another ice storm 
closed in on the southwest part of 
our territory on the day before 
Christmas. Toll lines began to snap 
and the picture looked grim. How- 
ever, this time mild temperatures 
held and much of the ice dropped 
off in a few hours. 

Telephone men again hurried to 
the scene of the trouble and by 
Christmas Day service could be 
considered normal. 

It was one of the biggest storm 
challenges LT&Ters have ever 
faced and it was a holiday season 
they’ll not soon forget. There’s still 
much cleaning up to do and the 
Plant Department will be working 
on it into spring. 
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a 
D. L. McCoy rushes underground cable into service. 


Employees from Lincoln help repair damage near the community of Paul. 
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L. D. Keedy works on cable carrier at Tecumseh. 
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The scene at DeWitt shortly 
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The Year of the Storms 


Record Floods Challenge LT&T 


“TNHE FOLLOWING is a sum- 
mary of storm damage, October 
10, 1973.” 


That was the introduction to 
the first of a series of General 
Plant memorandums which cover- 
ed heavy rain and flood damage 
experienced in Southeast Nebraska 
in October. 


Succeeding days brought re- 
ports of wet cables, submerged 
underground line pedestals, ser- 
vice outages—and accounts of maj- 
or flooding at Beatrice and DeWitt 
as well as high water in other 
towns. 

Telephone personnel became 
uneasy as they read the first sum- 
mary in the October 10 memo. It 
concisely laid out the situation like 
this: 

“Lincoln: 20 wet cables, mostly 

00-pair and under. Concentrator 

problems in the State Hospital 

Area. 

Cordova: 5 poles hit by lightn- 

ing in one farm lead. 

Hastings: 3 wet cables, one 100 

pair, two 25. 

Hebron: Toll to Carleton and 

Davenport out. Hubbell toll out. 

Seward: Beaver Crossing toll 

and EAS buried cable out at 

7 p.m., Oct. 9; fixed and back 

in service 2 am., Oct. 10. 

Superior: West side of Superior 

under water. All farm lines to 

Kansas out of service. Mt. Clare 

rural line lead at Nelson out.” 

Southeast Nebraskans were well 
aware that the ground was becom- 


ing saturated and that heavy rains 
were quite general. They knew 
what could follow, but even the 
oldest natives weren’t really pre- 
pared for the disaster. 

LT&T Plant employees waded 
into the water and into the job of 
restoring service, but more trouble 
started cropping up. 


The storm damage summary for 
October 11, 1973, read like this: 


Lincoln: 7 wet cables, approxi- 
mately 450 telephones out of 
service. 


Beatrice: Roof leak over power 
panel. 3 wet cables to Phillips 
and Hoage rural area and North 
Beatrice Industrial Park area. 


Most of North Beatrice under 
water. 


DeWitt: 6 farm lines out. 


Talmage: Isolated. Toll cable 
out. Nemaha bridge with cable 
on it washed out. 


Toll service to Carleton, Dav- 
enport and Hubbell, reported 
on the 10th, restored to service. 


Farm lines at Superior, report- 

ed out, now back in service.” 

Things were due to get worse 
shortly. As telephone employees at 
Beatrice braced themselves for a 
load of water damage and for em- 
ergency operations, the worst hap- 
pened. At 6 p.m. Thursday, October 
11, the commercial power to over 
half of Beatrice failed. 


Each of our major exchanges 
has an emergency generator to pro- 
vide electricity in such an event. 
But at Beatrice the emergency unit 
failed to operate properly. In this 
situation the batteries in the ex- 
change will carry telephone service 


for a time, but not for too long a 
time. 


A portable generator mounted 
on a trailer was rushed from Lin- 
coln. Engineer Tom Boyd and 
Building Maintenance Mechanic 
G.E. “Red” Frazier hurried to the 
scene with the spare generator. 
“Red” did some emergency re-wir- 
ing, bypassing a faulty automatic 
device on the ailing generator and 
got it back into service. The two 
generators carried the Beatrice of- 
fice for over three days, until 10:30 
p.m. October 14, when commercial 
power was restored. 


Washing over Beatrice was a 
flood of once-in-a-hundred-years 
size and frequency. The Big Blue 
river reached an official depth of 
33 feet. It spread out through sec- 
tions of the town never before 
touched by river water. 

One Beatrice resident com- 
mented, “I’ve lived here since 
1937 and I’ve never seen the water 
this high.” 

Many residents found it hard 
to believe the river would come 
into their homes and they delayed 
moving their possessions until it 
was too late. 

As the water rose, it flooded 
across highways to the south, west 
and east, cutting off access to the 
city except from the north. Emer- 
gency conditions faced the resi- 
dents. 

Those living on the far side 
of the river were ferried into town 
by boat, some supplied by the 
Coast Guard. Over one section of 
the flood passengers were carried 
by a 10-wheel drive National 
Guard truck which forded water 
nearly up to the truck bed. 


At about the same time, access 
to the town of DeWitt was cut off 
by high water. Streets in that town 
looked like the canals of Venice. 
Many of the homes are built on 
humps and thus appeared to be 
standing on individual islands. 


The downtown section, where 
the telephone exchange building 


is located, was flooded. Many 
homes and buildings had flooded 
basements. 

At the telephone building, as 
the flood crested, water lapped at 
the doorsill, but did not enter the 
building. 

Telephone lines at DeWitt are 
buried and many of the pedestals 
were submerged, permitting water 
to enter some of the cables. 


|; oe 


As the water rose, so did the 
number of outages and trouble re- 
ports. LT&T’ers in most cases could 
only grit their teeth, organize the 
reports as best they could, and wait 
for the water to go down. In the 
meantime they had to do their 
best to restore failing toll circuits 
and to put through the many emer- 
gency calls that were necessary. 

Not all equipment failed as it 
was submerged. At Fairbury, a 
cable TV trunk amplifier was 
under water for 36 hours and still 
worked. 

At Talmage, where the flooding 
Nemaha took out a bridge and 
along with it a toll cable, LT&T 
construction crews rushed to the 
scene, set a couple of sturdy poles 
on each side of the swollen river 
and strung replacement across. The 
cable washed out at 4:30 p.m. and 
was back in service at 8 p.m. 


By October 12 the seriousness 
of the situation was fully apparent. 
The flood summary for that date 
listed the areas around Beatrice 
and Fairbury as in the most criti- 


(Continued Next Page) 
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Telephone pedestal is “lost at sea.”’ 


Record Floods Challenge LT&T 


cal condition. In the terse language 
of the memo: 


“Beatrice: Local one and two- 
party — between 100 and 150 
stations out of service. 40 board 
PBX at the Cengas building out 
of service. Three rotary trunks 
transferred to Cengas office 
downtown. 7 lines northeast of 
town out due to water over the 
pedestals. 

DeWitt: 28 local and rural lines 
out of service. 

Fairbury: Fairbury itself, rela- 
tive to telephone service, does 
not have any problems. Buried 
toll cable to Steele City has 
some pedestals partially under 
water. Toll circuits still work- 
ing. 

Steele City: 28 local and rural 
lines out of service. Endicott 
Brick Manufacturing Company 
out of service.” 


Other communities also had 
trouble. Swanton was isolated Oc- 


(Continued From Page 11) 
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Joosten and Frazier with generator. 
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Restoration was wet work, 


tober 11 by high water, but 
LT&T’ers got into town the follow- 
ing day and cleared three rural 
lines which were in trouble. 

At the same time, Alexandria 
was isolated. Three rural lines to 
the north were repaired on Oc- 
tober 11, but three lines to the 
south were still under water. 

At Lincoln the count was 40 
wet cables, effecting 80 subscribers, 
and 4,000 weather-related reported 
trouble. However, no service was 
out more than 3 days. 

At Superior, seven rural and 
two lines to Kansas were restored 
to service October 12 by 10 am. 
and four Oak rural lines at Nelson 
knocked out by lightning, were 
cleared by 5 p.m. 

Nebraska City had two 25 pair 
cables wet and 21 rural lines out 
during the week. All but four were 


back in service by 2 p.m. October 
12. 


Left: DeWitt telephone office stayed high 
and dry. 


Below: Veronica Paben works on _ flood 
trouble reports at Beatrice. 


Water crested October 12 and 
began to drop rapidly on Saturday 
October 13. Telephone personnel 
moved into the flooded areas in 
force, restoring service. 

It was a difficult and muddy 
job. Pedestals were opened to 
allow them to dry out. Practically 
every wire connection which had 
been under water had to be re- 
done because of the inevitability of 
corrosion resulting from the ex- 
posure to moisture. 

Every basement phone and some 
first floor phones in the flooded 
area were ruined and had to be 
replaced. A few parts from the 
flooded phones — but very few — 
were salvageable. 

While telephone men worked, 
residents began pumping out flood- 
€d basements, salvaging possessions 
and cleaning up their homes. At 
DeWitt, Fire Department pumps 
and local portable irrigation pumps 
Were used to remove water from 
basements. 


By October 15, most of the tele- 
phone service had been restored in 
the badly flooded towns. Some was 
temporary until customers were 
ready for permanent service. 

The terse damage summary of 
October 15 said: 

“Beatrice Area: As of 7:30 a.m. 

there are 29 local stations out 

of service. These subscribers 
will be contacted today. 10 local 
subscribers still have water 
around their homes or in their 
basements and no work has 
been done. 34 subscribers have 
instructed us they will advise 
when they have made a deci- 
sion on what they plan to do 
with regard to their homes. 25 
homes provided temporary ser- 
vice. They will advise when 
they are ready for permanent 
service. 12 buried pedestals are 
open to allow the cable to dry 
out. All pairs in these pedestals 
working O.K. The 40 board 
PABX at the Cengas Company 
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has been replaced. 
DeWitt: 2 rural stations out of 
service, one on account of water. 
25 subscribers have temporary 
service. Will advise us when 
ready for permanent service. 
Wymore: 1 local station out of 
service on account of water. 
Fairbury-Steele City: All sub- 
scribers back in service as of 
4:30 p.m. Oct. 14. 
Lincoln Area: 260 stations out 
of service as of 7:30 a.m. Oct. 15. 
Nebraska City: CATV trunk 
cable partially out of service 
due to water in cable Oct. 12 
at 4:30 p.m. Approximately 375 
feet of cable was replaced Oct. 
13 at 11 a.m. 

.-It was a rough six days for 
LT&T, in which two of our com- 
munities suffered the most se- 
vere flooding in their histories. 
With a maximum of effort, the 
LT&T personnel met the challenge 
to provide communications under 
the most trying of circumstances. 


Above: National Guard truck served as a ferry to south Beatrice. 


Left above: Fire hydrant sat on a small island as water receded. 


Left: Beatrice residents used a boat to carry belongings to high ground. 


1973, THE YEAR that we ran short. 

That’s the way the past year may go down in 
history—shortages of gasoline, diesel and fuel oil, 
and electricity. 

Or perhaps it would be better to say that 1973 
may be known as the year when the United States 
bumped up against the fact that the energy sources 
we have been using are finite—limited—and we may 
have to control and restrict our uses of them. 

By the time that this century is history it could 
be that 1973 will be known as the turning point in 
attitudes and trends—a reversal from expanding 
consumption to one of conservation and recycling. 

The energy and fuel shortage is in the headlines 
now, but it had already been apparent to a growing 
number of people that there is a need to conserve 
all of our resources—to stop wasting—to find ways 
to re-use materials rather than junk them. 

But right now it is the energy crunch which has 
the spotlight. How bad is the shortage? Is it real? 
How did it happen? 

Some consumers view the energy shortage as 
either a question of distribution or a corporate and 
political power play. 

If you have been able to get gasoline and fuel 
oil as you need it, the shortage doesn’t seem very 
real. It may be pretty hard to believe. 

It is real and believable say the people close to the 
petroleum industry. For example, in an interview 
with the editor of Financial World, J. Paul Getty, 
head of one of the natural resource giants of the 
world, said: 

“T believe it just as much as I believe that the 
earth is round. I think we will have to restrict our 
use of energy.” 

“I saw this energy shortage coming fifty years 
ago. It was just a question of timing.” 

Leaders in various energy fields have been try- 
ing to explain the energy problem to the public. As 
they tell it, the situation is this: 

We are using 1.9 billion tons of fossil fuel each 


The Energy Crisis; 


Will it Bring to us 


A New Way of Living in the Future? 


year, but we are producing only 1.7 billion tons. 
In the United States, the demand for energy is 
doubling every 15 years. The United States is using 
more oil, gas and coal than the Soviet Union, Britain, 
West Germany and Japan combined. 

Our increasing use of energy can be illustrated 
by the experience in the production and sale of 
natural gas. In 1947, 5.6 billion cubic feet were used. 
In 1972, the figure was up to 22.9 billion cubic feet. 
In 1947, the annual production represented 342% of 
the total known gas reserves, while in 1972 the 
annual production was 9.1% of the known avail- 
able reserves. 

In only one year since 1947 have the discoveries 
of new gas reserves been equal to or greater than 
the production. 

It is estimated that we have from 500 to 1,500 
years’ supply of fossil fuel, but a great deal of this 
Is coal. The oil outlook is not so bright. 

At the present rate of consumption it is estimated 
we have less than 30 years’ supply of petroleum. Of 
the available supply of oil, the Mideastern countries 
have 32% and the Iron Curtain countries 35%. 

Because we are using more petroleum than we 
are producing in this country, the United States 
has become dependent upon imported oil, primarily 
from Arab countries. Our shortage has become in- 
tensified as the Arab countries, realizing this, have 
used restriction of oil exports as a means of politi- 
cal pressure. 

The Arabs haven’t created the shortage. They’ve 
only taken advantage of it. 

Our main sources of energy are coal, oil and gas, 
and to a very small extent, nuclear reaction. They 
are inter-related and if less of one is used, the 
demand for one of the others increases. 

In recent years there has been a galloping in- 
crease in demand for natural gas and oil. At the 
same time, many efforts to develop new energy 
sources have been thwarted or delayed. 

One of those knowledgable in the energy field 
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gives six main reasons for the increasing use of 
energy. They are: 

1. Artificially low prices for natural gas, achieved 
by regulation. 

2. Elimination of coal from traditional markets, 
due to environmental consideration, and the result- 
ing switch to oil. 

3. Delay in getting nuclear plants in operation. 
(Nuclear plants provide less than 1% of the total 
U.S. energy needs.) 

4. A long period of economic prosperity in the 
United States and a high level of industrial activity 
and consumer demand. 

o. Emission controls on new cars, lowering gaso- 
line mileage. (This one factor has increased gasoline 


What LT&T is Doing to 


use 12 million gallons a day or 4% billion gallons 
a year.) 

6. Public gasoline consuming hobbies, such as 
boating and water skiling, snowmobiling and camp- 
ing. 

Likewise, five main reasons are given for the 
lagging production of oil and gas. 

1. The decline of refinery construction due to the 
uncertain availability of oil supplies, objections by 
environmentalists to location of plants, and delay of 
leasing of sites. 

2. Delay in the development of the Gulf of 
Mexico and other offshore drilling sites, due to 
environmental challenges. 

3. Curtailment of drilling in the Santa Barbara 

(Continued Page 16) 


Conserve Energy 


ei important steps to help 

conserve fuel and energy have 
been taken by LT&T. They involve 
heating, lighting and transporta- 
tion. 

To one familiar with the heating 
and lighting of a home, the reduc- 
tion of both of these sounds simple 
— but on an industrial scale it 


Electricity use has been trimmed by 100 amperes at the 15th and M Building. 
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sometimes gets complicated. 

LT&T has a goal of reducing 
building temperatures to 68 de- 
grees where possible, and thermo- 
stats and heating controls have 
been set accordingly. 

However, in big buildings you 
run into trouble. They seem to 
have been planned with the idea 
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that fuel is cheap and plentiful 
and can be wasted. Some heating 
plants are designed to overheat the 
building and then control the tem- 
perature by introducing cold out- 
side air. 

Jack Shadley, Building Mainte- 
nance Supervisor in Lincoln, ex- 
plains that in some cases it may 

(Continued Page 17) 
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The Energy Crisis.. 


(Continued From Page 15) 


channel after the oil spillage in 1969. 

4. Delay in building the Alaska pipeline (it’s 
been over five years since it was discovered) which 
has also discouraged further exploration in a poten- 
tially rich oil field. 

5. The low prices of natural gas and continued 
low price of domestic crude oil and a reduction in 
the depletion rate which has added to the tax bill 
of oil producers. This has discouraged further oil 
exploration. 

The low prices of petroleum products has caused 
free use of them. We’ve had petroleum to burn — 
to use a figure of speech — and conservation of 
this cheap, seemingly abundant fuel was not a 
consideration in the design of automobiles, ma- 
chinery or buildings. 

Next to transportation, buildings are the biggest 
users of energy. In the past, buildings have been 
designed according to what would fit the construc- 
tion budget. In the future they may be designed more 
for energy conservation. 
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At 68 degrees the gas meter turns more slowly. 


Adding to the demand for petroleum has been 
the increased use of fertilizer and other petrochemi- 
cals and petroleum products. 


What are the solutions? As the experts in the 
energy field see it, there are short term and long 
term steps that can be taken to relieve the crisis. 
They are: 

Short Term 

1. Increase imports. This is not a complete answer, 
nor a simple one, as our experience with the Arab 
countries has shown. 

2. Conserve energy. 

3. Modify time tables on environmental controls. 

4. Get nuclear plants into operation. 

d. Allocate fuel oil. 


Specifically, the petroleum men believe we 
should: 


1. Build the Alaska pipeline. 

2. Expand exploration and development of pe- 
troleum supplies on land and on the shelf offshore. 

3. De-regulate natural gas sales. 


4. Develop deep water ports capable of accepting 
super tankers. 


9. Build additions to our refining capacity. 


The nation has already started to take several 
of these steps. 


Long Term 


1. Encourage private development of oil shale, 
tar sands and gasefied and liquified coal. 


2. Encourage, through government support, the 
research and development of other non-conventional 


sources of energy, such as geo-thermal steam, solar 
power and nuclear fission. 


3. Encourage development of mass transit, when 
it will serve. 


Development of new energy sources will prob- 
ably take years. Nuelear power holds promise, but 
by 1980 we will have only 100 nuclear reactors in 
use. As forecast now, it will be the year 2,000 before 
we will have 1,000 nuclear reactors. 


Whether new sources of petroleum can be lo- 
cated and developed is still unknown. 


One thing is pretty well accepted. In the future, 
energy will cost more. Some observers expect the 
price of natural gas to double by 1980. The prices 
of gasoline and fuel oil have already risen and are 
expected to rise more. 

In the immediate future the best solution to 
the energy problem seems to be exactly what is 
being urged upon United States citizens from all 
sides—conserve fuel and energy where you can. 


It may be that conservation is our unseen 
resource. 
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What LT&T Is Doing... 


(Continued From Page 15) 


actually use more energy — not 
less — to lower the temperature. 
An example is the Data Processing 
section in the 401 Building. This 
section uses no heat. The computer 
generates so much heat that it is 
necessary to cool this section in the 
winter as well as in the summer. 
Lowering the temperature there 
would use more, not less energy. 


Some buildings are heated by 
steam. Once you fire up a boiler 
it should not be shut off (until the 
end of the heating season), says 
Shadley. The reason is that it is 
estimated that each shutdown of 
a boiler takes two years off its life 
because of the contraction and ex- 
pansion of the metal. 


This means that in mild weather, 
even when the boiler is turned 
down to its coolest operating level, 
it may overheat the building, mak- 
ing it necessary to open windows. 


In spite of these problems, the 
Company has been successful in 
lowering building temperatures 
and in reducing the use of fuel. 


Turning out unneeded lights at 
home is quite simple. But in big 


Recycling a 


T’S THE shortage of pe- 

troleum and energy that 
has hit the headlines the past 
few months. But other short- 
ages have been apparent too, 
and quite a few Americans 
are concerned. They are wor- 
ried about shortages and po- 
tential shortages of many nat- 
ural resources. 

Our industrialized society is 
using vast quantities of lum- 
ber and wood products, ore 
and minerals. If we keep using 
these at our present rate, we 
will run out of them, say con- 
servationists. 

Conservationists have been 
preaching the policy of “waste 
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LT&T’s thermostats have been set back to 68 degrees. 


buildings it’s not always easy. 
Often a single switch controls the 
lighting for a large section of the 
building. Although only part of the 
lights may be needed, it’s a matter 
of burning none or all. 


LT&T has reduced lighting in 
many of its buildings by discon- 
necting unneeded fixtures. It has 
been found that in many hallways 
and other little used areas alter- 
nate fixtures can be disconnected 


without lowering lighting to where 
dimness is a hazard or hampers 
work. 

In the 15th & M Building an un- 
expected problem was encountered 
in disconnecting fixtures. Some are 
emergency lighting units. They or- 
dinarily operate on commercial 
power, which also keeps a self- 
contained storage battery charged. 
When the power fails, the light 


(Continued Page 18) 


New -Old Story to LT&T 


less, re-use and recycle ma- 
terials.” It’s the “in” thing to 
do and recycling centers have 
been set up in many com- 
munities. 

The idea of salvaging and 
re-using is an old one to 
LT&T, but we keep finding 
new ways to do it. 

One of the new things is 
saving of paper. For some 
time we have been salvaging 
used computer cards for re- 
cycling and we have been 
shredding used computer 
printouts to use as packing 
material in our Supply De- 
partment. 

Recently the Company 
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started printing “Televiews,” 
the tiny publication inserted 
with bills, on recycled paper. 
In fact, we have begun to do 
quite a bit of printing on re- 
cycled paper — which, in this 
case, is slightly cheaper than 
virgin paper. 


At the same time we have 
taken steps to reduce paper 
consumption, says Ralph Retz- 
laff, Revenue Accounting 
Manager. Instead of printing 
a lot of reports on continuous 
form computer sheets, we 
have converted to computer 
output on microfilm. One 4 
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Fewer or smaller bulbs save power. 


Recycling a New - Old Story to LT&T 


(Continued From Page 17) 


by 7 inch film holds images 
of 208 pages of computer 
printout. 

By using this method on cus- 
tomer service account records 
alone, we expect to save 
20,000 sheets each six months. 
With other uses, our total 
saving will be about 50,000 
sheets a year. 

We have also reduced the 
number of copies of the mas- 
ter price catalog for Supply— 
a voluminous piece which is 
printed monthly — and we 
have stopped putting the chip 
board backing on scratch pads 
and padded forms produced in 

our printing section. 


automatically switches to its bat- 
tery and continues to operate for 
many hours. 

Disconnect these lights, however, 
and the battery runs down and 
then the emergency lighting fea- 
ture is no longer operative. Con- 
clusion: these lights can’t be turn- 
ed off. 

Transportation and the operation 
of motor vehicles offers many ways 
to save fuel and the Company has 
adopted several policies. Employ- 
ees have been asked to reduce 
driving speeds to 50 miles per hour, 
or to whatever mandatory levels 
are set. In Nebraska, the Governor 
has asked the legislature to set a 
statewide speed limit of 55 miles 
per hour. 

Other instructions issued to those 
driving Company vehicles are: 

1. Do not leave a vehicle parked 
with its engine idling while you 
are working. When the vehicle is 
parked and left unattended, stop 
the engine and remove the ignition 
key. The only exception to this 
practice is Construction vehicles 
that are used on the job for lunch 
breaks. 

2. Use discretion to avoid un- 
necessary driving and trips. 

3. Where possible, make multi- 
ple use of vehicles on inter-ex- 


Says Retzlaff, “The days of 
the voluminous printed list 
are definitely numbered.” 
You can almost hear the trees 
breathe a sigh of relief. 

As long as we have been in 
business we have had a repair 
department or section. Today 
our general shop takes each 
telephone instrument which 
has been removed from ser- 
vice and restores it to like- 
new condition if practical. If 
not, the shop dissembles the 
instrument and salvages the 
component parts. 

Much of the equipment we 
use contains valuable metals 
and as much as_ possible 
broken components are saved 
and sold for salvage. 
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change travel. 

4. Avoid rapid acceleration of 
vehicles from stop signs and when 
running at low speeds. 

LT&T’s policy also is that ve- 
hicles’ ignition and carburetion 
systems be kept in good repair and 
that special efforts be made in dis- 
patching of service vehicles to re- 
duce driving mileage. 

Another method of saving fuel is 
a Company Car Pool plan. Each de- 
partment is setting up an arrange- 
ment within its own operation to 
combine trips and share cars. 

For inter-department coordina- 
tion of travel and car pooling, Sup- 
ply has a coordinator and is setting 
up a pooling center. The Supply co- 
ordinator can be reached at phone 
extension 331. 

Employees are urged to carry 
over these energy saving steps to 
their personal lives. To help them 
form car pools, the Personnel De- 
partment is keeping a file of those 
interested in pooling and is helping 
those who live near each other 
make contact. 

Besides being effective ways to 
conserve fuel and energy, these 
steps make economic sense. They’ll 
all help our Company and _ indi- 
viduals who practice them save 
money too. 


When a toll line is wrecked 
out—and we have been re- 
placing many of them with 
underground cable — the cop- 
per wire is carefully rolled up 
and brought to the warehouse 
for later sale to a metal sal- 
vaging company. Poles, if in 
good condition, are saved for 
later use. If not good enough 
for a pole line, they may be 
sold and many a farmer has 
used them for corn cribs, yard 
lights or some other purpose. 


Cutting waste and saving 
material for re-use is an old 
practice for LT&T, but one 
which needs to be and is being 
constantly improved and up- 
dated. 


ora single switch... 
Turning it off saves power. 
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Telephone Book Recycling 


Saved a Bunch 


| see helped save a tree in De- 
cember. Or rather, helped save 
a whole bunch of trees—1,020. 

The trees were saved by recycl- 
ing used telephone directories from 
Lincoln. Telephone customers were 
urged to take their outdated books 
to Salvation Army drop boxes and 
employees were asked to bring 
theirs to one of five collection 
points set up at work locations. 
Directories from work locations 
were collected there too. 

As the project came to an end, 
Major John Kimmons of the Sal- 
vation Army estimated that about 
60 tons of directories had been 
collected in the program. Two 16- 
foot van loads of directories were 
picked up by the Salvation Army 
from LT&T and Company trucks 
delivered an additional large num- 
ber of directories to the Salvation 
Army warehouse. 

Cooperation by employees was 
terrific. Even before the collection 
points had been marked off, used 
directories began to appear. They 
piled up in such impressive quan- 
tities that some were removed 
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Telephone books await pickup. 
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Danny Reel and Richard Summers load 
books for a trip to the Salvation Army 
center. 


earlier than the cutoff date of De- 
cember 5. 

Not only were 1973 directories 
turned in, but a few older ones 
showed up in the recycle piles. It 
makes no difference to the paper 
salvage company—all are top grade 
paper for recycyling. 

An interesting offshoot of the 
project was that it prompted a 
flurry of suggestions as to other 
ways in which the Company may 
be able to save paper — and there- 
by trees. 


Bell an Air Pioneer 


It is not generally known that 
Alexander Graham Bell was a 
pioneer in aviation as well as com- 
munication. An article in the Aero 
Digest tells about Bell’s experi- 
ments with large kites composed 
of a myriad of tetrahedral cells 
joined together; and how he in- 
terested young engineering stu- 
dents in his work, so that they 
formed an Aerial Experimental 
Assn. which Bell financed for a 
year. One of these students was 
Glenn H. Curtiss. 


Antique Telephone Collecting: A Growing Hobby 


PAIR of grade school girls walked through the 

Gateway auditorium October 6 in wide-eyed 
astonishment. They stared at rows and rows of 
old-fashioned black and nickel candlestick tele- 
phones, gleaming with a luster that might even 
surpass their original. They looked at carefully 
cleaned and polished oak wall phones, the legendary 
magneto crank on the side. They gazed with dis- 
belief at strange looking instruments of Victorian 
design. 

They were part of the public that dropped in 
to see the annual show of the Antique Telephone 
Collectors Association, held in conjunction with a 
two day convention in Lincoln. 

While visitors gaped, collectors proudly showed 
their prize items and shared information about old 
models, restoration and other aspects of collecting. 
Some had duplicate instruments for swapping and 
at least one collector had several trays of junky- 
looking, but valuable, parts for antique phones. To 
the collectors, swapping was an important part of 
the occasion. 

The event provided visible evidence of the grow- 
ing interest in collecting antique phones. 

Al Farmer, General Traffic Methods and Results 
Supervisor and Bob Ifland, Combinationman, are 
both enthusiastic collectors and members of the An- 
tique Collectors Association. Al is a Director of the 
organization. 

Displaying part of its substantial collection at 
the show, although not a member of the organiza- 
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tion, was the Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneers 
Chapter, which has been salvaging and preserving 
old phones for several decades. Keeping a watchful 
eye on the Pioneers’ collection was Jim Landen- 
berger. 

Three LaCrosse, Kansas, men hold the top offices 
of the Collectors Association. Merrill Humberg is 
President, Dan Foster is Vice President and C. A. 
Smith is Secretary. 

Not a collector himself, Smith is responsible 
for making the organization run smoothly. With 
his hands jammed into the pockets of his blue slacks, 
Smith told that there were 14 exhibitors at the 
show held in Lincoln. He went on to say that the 
organization is in its third year and is headquartered 
at LaCrosse. It’s a growing group which now has 
membership in 33 states and Canada. 

It has recently increased its numbers by about 
50 members to a total of 182 and there is every 
indication the organization will keep growing. 

The Lincoln show, open to the public for the 
one day, attracted some interest locally, as the mem- 
bers had hoped to do. At least one nearby resident 
walked in with an ancient, paint-encrusted telephone 
which he offered to sell. After considerable dicker- 
ing, one of the collectors did buy it. 

Mr. Farmer believes the public shows of antique 
phone collections are an important means of helping 
preserve old phones. As people become aware that 
these old instruments are antiques, those who stum- 
ble across them in old buildings or scrap piles will 


Al Farmer showed his extensive antique phone collection, pictured, in part, at right. 
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rescue them and save them for posterity, he believes. 

The old phones do have value. Mr. Smith said, 
“IT don’t know what the value (of the phones on 
display) is, but it is very high.” The organization 
prudently arranged to have a policeman guard the 
collection. 

The convention had its moments of irritation 
and semi-humor. One collector who flew in from 
a distant state discovered that a box of his phones 
had been delayed and was not on hand as the public 
exhibition opened. They did arrive later, to his great 
relief. 

One of the members, boarding a plane for the 
return home, ran into a snag with luggage inspectors. 
They had never seen an all wooden telephone trans- 
mitter and, not recognizing it, insisted that he take 
it apart to show there was no bomb inside! 

A more serious problem has some of the collectors 
concerned. There is only a limited number of really 
old phones available. Future growth of the Associa- 
tion seems limited by the relatively small quantities 
of antiques that can be located. 

But to a collector who has already established his 
collection, that’s not all bad. The price of old phones 
—and the value of his collection—is almost certain 
to go up. 

Right: Farmer’s collection includes bright Automatic Electric 
Company ’’Potbellied’’ model of about 1909. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Bob Ifland‘s collection included rare Hushaphone attachment (right) with Jim Landenberger peers through glass case 
other old instruments. of Pioneer collection. 
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Backstrom Closes Career 


@ JOHN BACKSTROM brought to an end a tele- 
phone career of over 48 years as he retired Decem- 
ber 1. At the time of his retirement, John had more 
j i: years of service with LT&T than 


Oct. 15 - Dec. 31 


Service 
Anniversaries 


any other active employee. 


He first worked for the Com- 
pany in July of 1925 as a Shop- 
_. man. That September he became a 
Clerk, but shortly after that he 
took the position of a Messenger. 
It’s not widely known, but in 
1932, John took a voluntary fur- 
lough of over two month so that 
a family man could retain his job 
during that period. 


30 


Years 


He has enjoyed remarkably good health over the 
48 years he’s been with LT&T. Until 1969, when 
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P During the 1920’s John worked as a Clerk, a 


Helper in Supply, a Receiving Clerk’s Helper, Re- 
ceiving Clerk and Warehouseman. Later he became 
District Clerk at Beatrice, Supply Clerk and Clerk 
in Accounting. In 1951 he advanced to Accounting 
Assistant and in 1953 to Voucher Supervisor, a job 


he held for 20 years. 


John is known for his attention to detail in his 
work and for his gregarious and friendly nature. 
His immediate plans as he went into retirement in- 
volved a trip to see a daughter. 


20 


Years 


Robert Roth 
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Lloyd Schmutte Irene Stolz Lincoln Lincoln 


Amel McVay 


Alfred Parde 
Auburn Beatrice Lincoln 


Lincoln 


His friends expect him to have an active and 
busy retirement. 
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Retirement for Lydia Moser 


@ LYDIA MOSER closed a telephone career of over 
15 years as she retired December 1. She joined LT&T 
in November of 1971 when the Capitol Telephone 
Company was purchased. 


Her record shows that she worked as a Service 
Representative at Hickman in 1958 and came to 
Lincoln in that same capacity a year ago when the 
office at Hickman was closed. 
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Bonnie Albrandt 
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However, she first worked a telephone switch- 
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JoAnn Knapp 
Lincoln, 20 Yrs. 


Humboldt, 15 Yrs. 


Selma Dougherty 
Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 
Linda Price 
Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 
Theresa Parker 


board when she was about 12 years old, running it 
for an hour or so in the morning before school and 
again after classes were over. She served as a Chief 
Operator while in High School, leaving telephone 
work in the 1930’s. 


In the early 1940’s she became Secretary of the 
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Christmas Activities at LT&T 
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The committee sacked treats for children’s party in advance. 
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(Continued From Page 23) 


for the Capitol Company later. 

Lydia approached retirement under less than 
happy conditions, undergoing some uncomfortable 
dental surgery and suffering a bout with illness. 

However, she is recovering from both and her 
friends expect she will regain her strength rapidly 
and be able to enjoy her new status. 


Vivian Kinghorn Retires 


@ AFTER MORE than 4% decades of service, Vivian 
Kinghorn has entered the new career of retirement. 
Her adjusted service date is March 3, 1927, but she 

. actually started her long telephone 
FS. i career in September of 1926 as a 
‘ rea hy Student Operator in Auburn. 

She worked in that community 

as an “A” Operator, Line Operator, 
“A&lL,” Operator, Service Assist- 
ant, and Assistant Chief Operator. 
In 1952 she was named Chief Op- 
erator at Auburn, a position she 
filled for several years. 
Mrs. Kinghorn moved to Crete 
as Chief Operator in 1959, where she remained until 
the office was converted to dial operation in 1965. 
She then came to Lincoln as a Central Office Clerk 
and in 1969 was appointed Assistant Chief Operator 
in Traffic Unit II. 

Vivian is one of those fortunate persons whose 
vigor and appearance belie her years and her friends 
are confident her retirement will be an active and 
interesting one. 


Two Complete Toll Course 


itavces ssid Olson at A.E. School. 


@ MARVIN D. Morrison and Charles E. Olson have 
completed an advanced course in the operation, 
testing and maintenance of toll ticketing equipment. 
They took the instruction at the GTE Automatic 
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Electric Training Center in Northlake, Illinois, a 
suburb of Chicago. 

Mr. Olson has been with LT&T since December of 
1957 when he was hired as a Groundman. He later 
transferred to the switchroom, working as a Frame- 
man before becoming a Switchman. 

Mr. Morrison first worked for the Company brief- 
ly in 1958 as a temporary employee. He became a 
regular employee in June of 1959 and worked as a 
Custodian, a Garage Serviceman and Frameman be- 
fore becoming a Switchman. 

Both Mr. Olson and Mr. Morrison are residents 
of Lincoln and have spent their entire telephone 
careers in Lincoln. 


Jim Geist a USITA Director 


@ JAMES E. Geist, Vice President Operations, has 
been elected a Director of the United States Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association. His election took 
place during USITA’s 76th annual convention in 
Miami Beach, Florida. 

Also newly elected to the USITA Board is Gene 
R. Daubendiek, Vice President and General Manager 
of Jefferson Telephone Company of Jefferson, Iowa. 

New officers of the USITA are: President — 
Weldon W. Case, President of Mid Continent Tele- 
phone Corporation; First Vice President — Hugh R. 
Wilbourne, Jr., President of Allied Telephone Com- 
pany; Second Vice President—Frank S. Barnes, Jr., 
President of Rock Hill Telephone Company; Third 
Vice President—Wilson B. Garnett, Executive Vice 
President of Central Telephone and Utilities Cor- 
poration. 

Officers re-elected by the USITA are: Executive 
Vice President—William C. Mott; Treasurer—Harold 
G. Payne, President of Telephone Utilities of Penn- 
sylvania; Secretary — Thomas Howarth; Assistant 
Secretary, Clyde W. Sautters; and Assistant Treas- 
urer—Courtney S. Snyder. 

The USITA serves the Independent telephone in- 
dustry, consisting of 1,760 companies and more than 
23 million telephones in the country. LT&T is one 
of the Independent companies. 


Weldon Case, new USITA President, right, welcomes Jim Geist 
to roar of dled chi 
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R. C. Heidbrink 
Left 


Warren Drake 
Right 


@ THE Cerouvmmnts of two new Equipment 
Foremen have been announced by C E. Connors, 
General Plant Superintendent. 

They are Russell C. Heidbrink, named Equipment 
Foreman in Lincoln as of October 8 and Warren L. 
Drake, appointed to Equipment Foreman in Ne- 
braska City as of October 23. 

Since May of 1967, Mr. Heidbrink has been a 
Toll Terminal Radioman at Geneva. Prior to coming 
to LT&T, he had considerable experience with elec- 
tronics and appliance repair. 

He spent four years in the Navy as an Electronics 
Technician, was self employed in a TV and appliance 
repair business for five years and worked for two 
different appliance firms before beginning his LT&T 
career. 

Mr. Drake got his first taste of telephone work 
20 years ago when he spent a summer as an Ex- 
change Groundman at Tecumseh. He again worked 
a summer in 1954. In 1955 he became a permanent 
employee when he was hired as a Routineman in 
Lincoln. In 1956 he was advanced to Switchman in 
Lincoln and in 1958 he transferred to Auburn. He 
became an Installer-Repairman, COE in 1962 and 
came to Lincoln as a Toll Terminalman in 1965. 
From September of 1970 to his current promotion he 
worked as Installer-Repairman, PBX in Lincoln. 

Mr. Drake and Mr. Heidbrink bring to their new 
positions many years of diversified and valuable 
experience in communications and electronic work. 


Two Photos Transposed 


Jack Ruble 
Left 


Robert Wendell 
Right 
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The pictures of Jack Ruble and Robert Wendell 
were accidentally interchanged in the November 
issue of LT&T magazine. Mr. Ruble is really the 
gentleman on the left and Mr. Wendell the one on 
the right. We offer our sincere apologies for con- 
fusing the identification. 


Betty Steele Assistant Chief 


@® BETTY Steele has been named Assistant Chief 
Operator in Traffic Unit II in Lincoln. Her new 
assignment was effective October 29. 

Miss Steele has over a quarter of a century of 

m } telephone experience. She began 
her career in March of 1948 as an 
Operator in Crete. In 1958 she be- 
came a Service Assistant in that 
exchange. 

When the Crete office was con- 
verted to dial operation in the 
spring of 1965, she transferred to 
Lincoln as an Operator. She again 
(7 took the responsibilities of Service 

4 Assistant, in Lincoln Traffic Unit 
I, in March of 1970. 

Miss Steele’s two and a half decades of experi- 
ence in the Traffic Department give her a valuable 
background for her new position. 


C. R. Yost Is Promoted 


@® THE APPOINTMENT of C. R. “Dick” Yost as 
General Accountant has been announced by the 
Company. 


| Mr. Yost has been with LT&T 
for over 13 years, having started 
his telephone career as a Staff 
Assistant in Disbursement Ac- 
counting in June of 1960. He was 
away from the Company for four 
years on a Military Leave of Ab- 
an sence from 1962 to 1966. Since 
January of 1969 he has been an 
$ ei *™, Accountant in Disbursement Ac- 
fof223 counting. 
His new responsibilities include those held by 
John Backstrom, who has retired. 


New Title for L. C. Park 


@ LOYAL C. Park has been named Project Engi- 
neer in the Engineering Department. His appoint- 
ment took effect November 1. 

Mr. Park has over 22 years of service with LT&T. 
He started his career as a Routine- 
man in Hastings in July of 1951. 
| Two years later he became a 
| Switchman at Hastings and he 
_moved to Lincoln in 1954, shortly 
afterwards becoming a Toll Termi- 
nal Radioman. 

In 1956 he moved to the En- 
gineering Department, first as a 
Draftsman. After a few months he 
became a Junior Engineer and 
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since 1960 he has been an Engineer. In 1969 he was 
assigned to the Equipment section. He also spent two 
years in the middle 1950’s in the military service. 
Mr. Park brings a wide range of experience in 
the telephone business to his new assignment. 


R. Uffelman Geneva Wire Chief 


@ THE appointment of Rolland J. Uffelman as Wire 
Chief at Geneva has been announced by C. E. Con- 
nors, General Plant Superintendent. His appointment 
was capieah September 24. 
aT oT Mr. Uffelman has 15 years of 
service with LT&T. His first taste 

P _ of telephone work came in January 
> ay of 1958 when he was hired on a 
ot Va temporary basis as a Groundman 
<a / at York. Later that year his status 
a became permanent. 
e// He moved to Lincoln as a 
Groundman in November of 1958 
and went to York in 1959. After 
two years of military service, he 
returned to York Construction, becoming a Driver- 
Lineman. In 1964 Mr. Uffelman became a Combina- 
tionman at Hastings and in 1966 moved to the 
Switchroom as a Switchman. He returned to York 
in 1971. 

He brings to his new assignment a decade and a 
half of valuable experience in Plant work. 


Death Claims B. C. Macholan 


@ DEATH claimed Bernard Macholan, Engineering, 

on Friday, November 16. He was 50 years old. 
Bernie had been with LT&T for over 24 years, 

store in ous of 1949 as a Switchman in Lincoln. 


_ He also worked at Hastings as a 
Switchman and_ Installer-Repair- 
man, COE. In 1957 he came to Lin- 
_coln as an Engineer and in January 
of 1969 was assigned to the Trans- 
mission and Protection section. 

Bernie had undergone surgery 
three times and at the time of his 
death had been taking a series of 
treatments in an attempt to cure 
a serious health condition. 

He was never one to complain and many of those 
not in close daily contact with him were unaware of 
his serious illness. 

Over the years, Macholan had achieved a reputa- 
tion of being one of the best in his field. When he 
expressed his opinion on whether a proposed circuit 
would do the job it was supposed to do, his judgment 
was seldom, if ever, questioned. 

Bernie was a quiet, unassuming man, exceptional- 
ly competent in his field. His death was a shock to 
his friends. 


Funeral services took place Tuesday, November 
20, at Our Redeemer Lutheran Church in Wahoo. In- 
terment was at Sunrise Cemetery in Wahoo. 


Eva P. Armstrong Passes Away 


@ DEATH claimed Eva P. Armstrong, retired from 
Traffic, on December 4. She had retired in August 
of 1953. 

Eva first went to work for LT&T in May of 1917 
as a Relief Operator in the community known as 
Germantown. She left a few months later, but re- 
turned to telephone work in June of 1918 at the 
same town. She became Chief Operator at Garland 
in November of that year and in 1927 her title 
changed to include the duties of Cashier. 


In 1939 she moved to Shickley as Contract Chief 
Operator; in 1945 to Cedar Bluffs in the same ca- 
pacity and in 1946 she moved to Seward as an A & L 
Operator, where she remained until retirement. 


Eva’s more than a third of a century of work 
spanned some of the most difficult years of the 
Company’s existence as well as some in which 
LT&T grew rapidly. 

Funeral services for Eva took place December 7 
at the Woods Mortuary in Seward. Interment was 
at the Seward Cemetery. 


Carl Harry Palmquist Dies 


@® DEATH came to Carl Harry Palmquist, retired 
from the Plant Department, on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 7. He had been retired since 1953. 

Mr. ee was one of the pioneers of the 

ie industry. He started his telephone 

career in 1906 with the Nebraska 
_ Bell Company at Omaha. He left 
there to work for the Automatic 
| Electric Company in 1908 and a 
_ year later joined the Omaha Inde- 
| pendent Telephone Company. 
Harry came to LT&T after the 
= Omaha Independent suspended op- 
erations in 1912. His first job was 
7 as Instrument Clerk and he later 
worked as a Shoprian: specializing in the repair of 
automatic telephones. He was Shop Foreman for 
about a year, then entered the switchroom where 
he completed his telephone career as a Switchman 
and then Installer-Repairman. 


Upon retiring, Mr. Palmquist chose to remain in 
Lincoln where he had lived for so many years. 

Funeral services were held Friday, November 9, 
at Wadlow’s Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment was at 
Forest Lawn Cemetery in Omaha. 
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Were Keeping Our Cool 
(We hope you are keeping yours too) 


We've lowered temperatures in all of the LT&T buildings. Even though many use 
natural gas as a fuel, this helps save petroleum. The reduced use of gas cuts by 
hours — or even days — the time certain large consumers have to burn fuel oil 
instead of gas. This means more oil is left for furnaces that can burn only oil and 
for diesel trucks. More petroleum is also available to make gasoline. By keeping our 
cool, we’re helping keep the wheels — and fires — of society and industry going. 
Oh yes. We’re saving a little money, too. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


ig SEEMS hard to believe that only two gen- 

erations of telephone employees could span 
nearly the entire history of the telephone in 
Nebraska. But this fact was brought to light 
when Bill Knee retired early this year. 

Bill is the son of Orion P. Knee, who re- 
tired in 1934 after a long telephone career. 

The telephone was patented in 1876, but it 
wasn’t until 1880 that a telephone exchange 
was put in operation in Lincoln. 

That same decade the elder Knee started 
his telephone career, going to work in 1889 
in Nebraska City. In 1891 he moved to Lincoln 
and in 1893 to Hastings. He returned to Lin- 
coln in 1904, still working for the Bell system. 
When LT&T bought the Bell telephone prop- 
erties in Southeast Nebraska in 1912, O.P. 
came into the Company and his service was 
bridged. 

Bill, who first worked for LT&T in 1927, 
was a child of his father’s middle years. Their 


OUR COVER 

@ LT&T employees are among the 

many who have taken steps to save 

fuel in traveling to work. Shown on 

our cover are V. E. Herr, who bi- 

cycles to work; O. D. Spencer, who 

rides the bus; Margaret McCallum 

and Ruth Rittenhouse, who walk; 

and Jean Paulsen, Marian Lanning, 

Minnie Zeller and Betty Overton, 

who car pool. 
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work experience overlapped only a few years 
even though O. P. continued employment until 
he was two or three years past 65. The older 
IKnee passed away in 1947 at the age of 81. 


When O. P. Knee started his telephone ca- 
reer in 1889, automatic telephone switching 
equipment had not yet been invented. It 
wasn't patented until March of 1891. In the 
10 years or so that the telephone had been in 
Lincoln many refinements had been made in 
equipment, but it was still very crude by to- 
day’s standards. 

As Bill closed his career, telephone equip- 
ment had progressed to levels of sophistication 
and reliability probably not even dreamed of 
by telephone employees of the 1880s. 


One thing about the industry remains the 
same. Its purpose is still service and it is 
still a growing, expanding and changing busi- 
ness. That, in our opinion, is why the business 
is a good one to be in. 
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Payroll Savings Plan for Bonds 


The Plan That Can 


HEY CALL it “The Plan that Can.” 

It’s the Payroll Savings Plan for buying United 
States Savings Bonds. It will help you save up to 
finance an education; put extra comfort into re- 
tirement; protect against financial emergencies; and 
do other things. 

Savings Bonds have always been a good invest- 
ment. Now they are better than ever. Since last 
December, Bonds have been paying 6% interest 
(when held to maturity) a rate which compares very 
well with other savings plans. 

LT&T will kick off its annual Savings Bond cam- 
paign on April 10 and every employee will be in- 
vited to participate. It’s an easy way to save be- 
cause it’s automatic. The amount you designate is 
withheld from your pay and saved up for you. When 
enough is accumulated to buy a Bond, it is auto- 
matically issued and mailed to you at your home. 

It’s like getting a bonus. 

LT&T has long been a leader in the Savings Bond 
program. Last year 61% of the employees signed up 
for the program and a bigger enrollment is expected 
this year. 

LT&T has a higher rate of employee participation 
than any other Company in the Capitol City. In 1968, 
it was the first Lincoln based company to go over 
50% participation since 1940. 

This year a telephone man is heading the indus- 
trial Payroll Savings drive. He is John D. deButts, 
Chairman of the Board of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. He has picked a man known 
in LT&T to direct the drive among Telecommuni- 


Evette Juengel 


cations companies — Paul Henson, Chairman of the 
Board of United Telecommunications, Inc. Mr. Hen- 
son is a former Chief Engineer of LT&T. 

A Council of employees, directed by Rex King 
and Evette Juengel, is conducting the Savings Bond 
drive in LT&T. A staff of volunteers will make 
contacts throughout the Company. 

One of them will contact you to ask you to take 
part in the Payroll Savings Plan or to increase your 
deduction if you are now taking part. 

They won’t be asking you to give away your 
money — only to participate in a savings program 
for yourself. 

There is no minimum amount you must put on 
payroll savings purchases of Bonds. If you use this 
plan to put aside as little as $1.25 a payday, you'll 
have a $25 bond at the end of 15 paydays — about 
eight months. 

If you set aside $3.75 a month in this plan, at 
the end of a year you will have saved $45; at the 
end of three years $143; and at the end of five years 
$251. If you keep it up for 15 years you’ll have 
$1,059 and you probably won’t even miss the amount 
you set aside. 

Savings Bonds have always peen a safe invest- 
ment. With the new interest rate of 6% they also 
have an attractive return. 

Everybody has reasons to save money, some short 
term and some long term. Rex King and Evette 
Juengel believe U.S. Bonds are a safe, sure and 
convenient way to save. They hope you will think 
so too. 


Rex King 
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A la JAYCEES, a computer and LT&T have team- 

ed together in a program to help telephone em- 
ployees in Lincoln save energy. Called the Energy 
Conservation Carpool Operation (ECCO for short) 
the plan will help those who are interested in car- 
pooling by putting them in contact with each other. 

It will also provide the Lincoln Transit System 
— data to help them plan bus routes and sched- 
ules. 

The Jaycee-sponsored ECCO program goes a step 
further than the drive previously coordinated by the 
Casual Observer, bi-weekly employee publication, 
to help employees set up carpools. 

Those interested in taking part in the Jaycee 
project were invited to fill out forms telling where 
they live, what hours they work and other informa- 
tion. A printout of others interested in carpooling 
who live within a six block distance is provided to 
those participating. 

At present, LT&T’ers are being put in contact 
only with other LT&T’ers, but the program could be 
expanded to include carpoolers from other, nearby 
companies. 

Response to the ECCO signup was relatively 
light, (about 10%) but this does not mean the 
LT&T’ers are uninterested in saving energy. 

Many of the Lincoln employees have already 
organized carpooling or ride-sharing arrangements. 
Some have abandoned daily driving for bus riding, 
bicycling or walking — at least when weather is 
favorable. 

Both government and oil industry personnel be- 
lieve that the petroleum shortage will be felt for 
several years — even with the lifting of the Arab 
oil embargo. Fuel costs, they believe, are likely 
to remain high or go higher. 

Continued tight supplies of fuel and increased 
costs of driving are good reasons to reduce driving 
where possible. 

The cost of operating a car has gone up rapidly 
the past year. The latest figures from the American 
Automobile Association indicate that it now costs 
an average of 16% cents a mile to own and operate 
a car. The figure is based on driving 10,000 miles 


Computerized 
Carpooling Plan 


Adopted by LT&T 


a year in a 1973 eight-cylinder, four door hardtop 
sedan with automatic transmission, power steering, 
power disc brakes and a radio. 


The 16% cent figure includes 4.75 cents a mile 
for gas, oil and maintenance and 11.75 cents a mile 
for insurance and depreciation on the cost of the 
car. 
| For some drivers there is also the cost of park- 
ing, which varies with the type of accommodation 
and the distance from the downtown core. Sharing 
driving also reduces this expense. 


Those who can’t or don’t want to carpool have 
other ways to reduce driving. Most obvious is using 
the public transit system — the city buses. 


The ECCO project is helping gather information 
as to where people live, where they work, and when 
they are traveling between the two locations. This 
will be of help to the transit system in working out 
routes and schedules. 


Increased numbers of people are using the bus 
service. Buses which a year ago were half empty 
even at rush hours, are now well filled. Many who 
have tried the bus have found they like this type of 
travel. Some LT&T’ers ride to work with a relative 
or neighbor and take the bus home — or vice versa. 

Another fuel-saving method of transportation is 
motorcycling and the Telephone Employes Credit 
Cooperative has reported an increased number of 
loans for these machines. 

Some telephone people have adopted a practically 
cost-free method of getting to and from work. They 
walk or bicycle. 

It’s not really cost-free, but it comes pretty close 
to it. Some weather is not suitable for either walk- 
Ing or cycling and most who do use one of these 
methods for getting to work have alternate transpor- 
tation for bad days. 
| The ECCO project won’t help those people who 
insist upon using leg power or one-passenger motor- 
bikes, but it will be an important aid for those who 
want to carpool or rely on the bus. 

If it is successful, you’ll hear more about com- 
puterized carpooling in the future. 
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ed Chamber President James McCoy and former President Chris Dahmke on the square. 


David City: Still Pioneering 


ie 9:15 on a Monday morning and Weldon I. Duer, 
LT&T’s Area Manager at David City, is wrapping 
up a meeting with Linneah Johnson and Joanne Na- 
pier in the David City Commercial office. Weldon 
refers to a sheaf of notes he took at a Manager’s 
meeting in Lincoln the previous week. He speaks in 
a quiet, matter-of-fact voice as he goes over details 
of the Company’s energy conservation program. 

He completes his conference and welcomes LTT 
magazine’s editor into his office. 

Duer, his wife and their four children, have lived 
in David City about 2% years. He has quickly be- 
come enmeshed in its activities. His contributions 
were acknowledged January 31 by the JayCees, when 
they gave him the Distinguished Service Award. 

O WONDER! Last ‘year Weldon was General 
+‘ Chairman of the Centennial Committee; he’s 
Chairman of the Highway Committee for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce; he’s Vice President of the High- 
way 92 Association; he’s Secretary-Treasurer of Ro- 
tary; he’s a Trustee of the Redeemer Lutheran 
Church as well as an active member of the American 
Legion. He also found time to work on the baseball 
program for youngsters and is also a member of the 
Brainard and Rising City Commercial Clubs. 

This town of David City that has captured Duer’s 
enthusiasm is located roughly in the center of Butler 
county. It has a population of about 2,400 as com- 
pared to the county’s nearly 9,500. 


Two railroads serve David City, as do two intra- 
state motor carriers, and a bus line. The town has a 
municipal airport, its own diesel-powered electrical 
generation plant, deep well water system and a 
lagoon sewage treatment system. It has both paroch- 
ial and public grade and high schools, excellent 
health care facilities, a sparkling retail center and 
several industries. 

David City has its roots deep in agriculture. It 
was founded in 1873 to serve as county seat of 
Butler county which was then, and is now, a rich 
agricultural area. 

First attempt to settle the area came in 1857 when 
the Waverly Town Company erected a house near 
the present town of Linwood. The attempt to settle 
failed. The first permanent settlers were Solomon 
B. Garfield and James Blair, who located in the 
county in 1869. Blair originated the settlement of 
Savannah, located in the north part of the county. 
This town became the first county seat. 

Agitation soon started for a more central location 
for the county government and in 1873 Butler Coun- 
tians voted to relocate it near the center of the 
county. Thus the town of David City, first called 
Davids City, was founded. 

A courthouse was constructed, the old courthouse 
at Savannah was moved to David City to become a 
hotel and settlers moved in. 

(continued next page) 
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Editor Jack Tarr returned to David City. 


(continued from page 5) 


HE WILLINGNESS to leave the old established 

Ways and start something new remains today in 
David City. 

Jack Tarr, Editor of the David City Banner-Press, 
which observed its hundredth year in the community 
in 1973, commented, “The business community is 
conservative, but when they make up their minds to 
tie into something, they’ll DO it and the whole com- 
munity hasn’t been afraid to tackle improvements.” 

David City was the first in the state to embark 
on a downtown improvement program; it has been 
aggressive in obtaining improved medical and nurs- 
ing services and in attracting doctors; the county 
has established the first county-wide health depart- 
ment in the state; it has embarked on an airport 
expansion program; it recently adopted a zoning 
plan; it has modern schools and St. Thomas Aquinas 
High School is considered a leader in new concepts 
of teaching. 

The Downtown Redevelopment Program was 
started in 1965 and has served as a pattern for many 
other communities in the state and the Midwest. The 
project involved saving and enhancing what was 
good of the old buildings in the business section. The 
effect is striking. 


pee CITY is built around a courthouse square 
as are many towns in Nebraska. However, a 


modern low level courthouse was constructed in 1964 
and provides an interesting contrast with the pre- 
dominating late 1800’s and early 1900’s style of archi- 
tecture of business buildings. 

The Banner-Press is the 15th largest non-metro- 
politan weekly in the state, in terms of circulation. 
It averages 20 pages in size. “Every year our volume 
has gone up,” commented Editor Tarr. 

_ Another example of David City’s pioneering spirit 
is its present thrust towards becoming an outstand- 
ing medical center for the area. 

Bill Souba, President of The David City Bank 
and a member of the City Council, leaned back in 
his swivel chair in the bank’s new conference room. 

We've seen Sunshine Courts for the elderly built 
with 40 units—now being expanded to 60. St. Joseph’s 
Villa, a nursing home, became a reality six years 
ago and a new Butler County Hospital with 33 beds 
has been built.” And that’s not all. “In the works 
right now is another 60-bed nursing home. Prelimi- 
nary surveys look favorable and show a need for 
94 beds,” Souba asserted with pride. 


ENE GOT the first County-Wide Health De- 

partment in the State, voted in by the people,” 
Souba commented. Offices for the facility are lo- 
cated in the old Telephone Building. 


With all of this activity in the medical field, the 
Se rae to be attractive to physicians. “We 
will have five doctors livi 7 
disclosed Souba. reread sa aac 

“I feel it is a real great place to live. We’ve got 
wide open spaces, yet we’re close enough to city 
areas. 

One of the key pieces in the progress of David 
City is the Planning Commission. Bob Litjen Secre- 
tary of the Commission, turned from his desk work 
as head of the Agricultural Stabilization and Con- 
servation Office to explain the commission’s purpose. 
“Our duties are to plan long-range for the uniform 
or regulated growth of the community: to give city 
officials or anyone else an idea of where to put utili- 
ties; to forecast where anticipated srowth will take 
place, to approve zoning changes, when requested.” 

A zoning plan for the town was completed in 1968 
and Litjen emphasized, “It has been ve 
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ry helpful.” 


ONE OF THE results of Planning Commission 
studies is a new requirement that curbing and 
gutter tie into existing curb and gutter. Until this 
regulation was adopted, “It was a hodge-podge.” 

Pharmacist James McCoy, incoming President of 
the Chamber of Commerce, talked about the future 
of the community at lunch at the Hotel Perkins 
Coffee Shop. Chris Dahmke, outgoing Chamber Pres- 
ident and local Manager for Cengas, joined in the 
discussion. 
sal Neca ARE a lot of programs being looked at. 

I attended a Health Conference last week and 
they are looking at a bus service for senior citizens. 

“In the past, the Industrial Committee has been 
very aggressive.” We’re also seeing a real upswing 
in housing starts. I think the town stands to grow 
even more,” commented McCoy. He referred to the 
fact that the town is gaining three new doctors. “If 
we were dying on the vine, this wouldn’t happen!” 

Some of the things proposed for the town are a 
Youth Activities Committee and a Highway 15 
organization. 

dl faeces TOWN’S biggest industry is the Henningsen 

egg processing plant, which has developed from 
a locally owned and operated business. The plant 
separates yolks and whites of eggs and produces dried 
eggs for manufacturers of cake mixes, noodles and 
other food products. Henningsen manager Vernon 
Miller has been in David City six years. He super- 
vises a firm which has out on contract 400,000 chick- 
ens in the area. “We’re breaking 11,000 cases of eggs 
daily,” he said. Eggs are trucked in from as for away 
as Arkansas, Arizona and even California. The plant 
employs 115 people and operates three eight-hour 
shifts in the drying section and two eight-hour shifts 
at egg breaking. 

Miller sees a bright future for the area. He calls 
David City “A nice little town to live in — a small 
town atmosphere. I was born and raised in that 
kind of atmosphere,” he mentioned. It’s obvious he 
likes it. 
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Left to right: Bob Litjen, head of the ASC 
office; Ronald Vaca, County Health Director; 
Vernon Miller of Henningsen’s; Bill Souba, 
President of The David City Bank; Ed Mey- 
senburg, Jaycee President; L- C. Snell, Vice 
President of First National Bank; and Wel- 
don Duer, LT&T Area Manager. 


The Chamber’s Industrial Development Commit- 
tee is working to encourage industry to locate in 
David City, according to Jim Howe, its chairman. 
“We got organized and started doing some pros- 
pecting.” 

NE THING that resulted from this interest in en- 

couraging industry was the purchase by the city 
of a 30-acre industrial site. “We made trips and se- 
cured the Dried Whey plant.” We’ve had several 
good prospects we have talked to — in some cases 
they were too big,” said Howe. 

The Dried Whey plant, which employs three, 
processes cheese factory by-products into a feed 
additive. There is also an Al Fa Meal company 
employing 15. 

Ed Meysenburg, David City Jaycee President, 
turned from his telephone in the First National Bank 
to talk about his organization. It has put in one of the 
biggest years ever and had just put on an awards 
banquet (at which LT&T Manager Duer was among 
those honored). It sponsors Easter and Christmas 
activities, basketball and track events for the kids. 
“We supported the airport expansion program and 
did a lot of the leg work for the Butler County Hos- 
pital,” said Meysenburg. 
|B eee CITY’S progressive outlook is evident in 

its two school systems. 

Glen Beran, Public Schools Superintendent, 
paused in his preparations for an important meeting 
with teachers and told about the public schools. He 
served as principal for three years and has now been 
Superintendent for three. The elementary school 
building was constructed in 1961 and has been added 
to twice. 

The High School building is old, but in excellent 
condition. “We do some major maintenance each 
year,” commented Beran. He’s looking forward to a 
new building, however. “The elementary building 
will be paid off in 1980 and the hospital in 1981 or 
1982. Possibly, we’ll replace the High School build- 
ing then.” 

T’S THE students that Beran seems most concerned 

with. “We feel that we are doing just as good a 
job as some of the innovative class structures. We 
spend more time on reading in grades 1-3.” The 
school has departmentalized to some extent in grades 
4-6 and the Superintendent is pleased with this. 

At St. Thomas Aquinas High School Father 
Adrian Herbek, Superintendent strode through the 
outer office. School was just out and several things 
demanded his immediate attention. In a few minutes 
he was ready to talk. 

He spoke with enthusiasm about the 10-year old 
school’s modular scheduling system and continuous 
progress study. 

“TT’S AN awful lot of work,” says the Catholic Su- 

perintendent, but the Aquinas staff thinks it’s 

worth it. “The kids make decisions for themselves. 

We saw that the kids needed to be more responsible.” 
(continued next page) 
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progress. Father Ardian Herbek, Superintendent of St. Thomas 
Acquinas shows modular chart. 


(continued from page 7) 


But that’s not all that is different about the school. 
Aquinas doesn’t use grades as such. It’s a credit-no 
credit system. There’s no honor roll and no class 
rank. 

He’s proud that over 60% of the students go on 
to higher education. “We believe in quality educa- 
tion and we think this system is better,” said Father 
Herbek, adding “We are a Christian school and we 
prepare for the next world, too.” 

Vink Lewis E. Martin, service station owner, 
“"" turned from a huddle with Merwin Wright, 
Superintendent of Utilties. 

The town has a four-unit diesel generating plant 
capable of producing 5,750 kilowatts of electricity. 
A tie line arrangement provides for an equal amount 
of power. 

“We've got nine blocks signed up for curb and 
gutter and a sewer improvement project is ready 
to be let,” said the Mayor. The town is “pretty well 
debt-free” and has a mill levy of 30.6. 

There is a Police Department of five men and a 
volunteer Fire Department that’s rated as high as is 
possible for a city of its size. There are 52 city em- 
ployees, 14 of them engaged in utility work. 

L D. SNELL, Vice President of the First National 

° Bank, said of his town, “It’s a thriving commun- 
ity. Business has shown a steady increase in dollars 
and there are good crops in the area. The main crops 
are corn, milo, wheat and soybeans as well as alfalfa. 
There is a lot of ensilage put up and quite a lot of 


hog raising with a swing towards modern methods 
in the hog business,” said Snell. 

“We are making progress in attracting industry, 
he believes. “I foresee the coming into town of small 
industries.” 

As one of the town’s major businesses, LT&T 
shares this optimism for the future of David City. 

The telephone has been a part of David City 
since 1897 when F. C. Scott obtained a franchise to 
provide this service. His company, the Scott Tele- 
phone Company, was later taken over by the Sur- 
prise Telephone Company. About 1903 the Nebraska 
Telephone Company, a Bell organization, established 
long distance service. 
| Fees came into David City with the purchase of 

the Bell interests in 1912 and of the Surprise 
Company in 1916. LT&T serves 4,470 telephones in 
the area, of which 2,053 are in David City. The num- 
ber of telephones has increased nearly 300 in the 
past two years. The seven other towns served by 
the David City Area are Bellwood, Brainard, Bruno, 
Octavia, Rising City, Shelby and Surprise. 

There are 14 employees at the David City Area, 
besides Manager Duer. O. B. Dill is Wire Chief and 
K. J. Peters Construction Foreman. There are two 
COE men, four Combinationmen, A Driver-Lineman 
and Lineman in Construction, a Building Service 
Attendant, a Plant Clerk Typist, Commercial Clerk 
Typist and Cashier. 

The exchange has 1,200 lines and 1,500 connector 
terminals. Special services include one WATS line, 
“Hot-Line” market line for one of the banks and 
several teletypewriter circuits. The town of Bell- 
wood will soon have a four-wire data service for one 
of the local businesses. One unusual service is a 
touch calling line for a youth who was partly para- 
lyzed as a result of a football injury. The installa- 
tion, a special one, permits him to use the phone. 

About 32,000 long distance calls are generated 
from the area each month and the number has in- 
creased about one-third in the past five years. 

There are 29 toll circuits to Lincoln and 22 EAS 
circuits to nearby towns. One foreign exchange ser- 
vice is installed in David City. The town also is 
served by TV Transmission, Inc., a subsidiary of 
LT&T. It has a “full dial” of channels and 108 cus- 
tomers. 

David City is a town that has an atmosphere of 
progress. It’s a town of modern pioneers, ready to 
venture into new fields, ready to meet old needs 
in new ways. 
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LT&T Wire Chief O. B. Dill, left. Superintendent of Utilities 
Merwin Wright a 


High School Career Day 


How To Find a New Employee 


Rage NORTH gymnasium of Lincoln Northeast 
High School buzzed with activity. Tables with 
displays and exhibits of different types were ar- 
rayed in neat rows. Students strolled around, stop- 
ping here and there. 

Several watched with intent interest while Art 
Sharp, LT&T Employment and Employee Activities 
Supervisor, unwrapped several new telephones and 
removed the cover from one to display the work- 
ing parts. 

It was the high school’s Career Day, held February 
6, and it took the form of a kind of festival. Rep- 
resentatives from various businesses and industries, 
schools, professions, military branches and govern- 
ment agencies were present to talk to the high 
school students. 

Mr. Sharp had arranged a series of photos show- 
ing telephone men and women at work and he 
had a few simple “goodies” to give away—little 
notepads bearing some telephone advertising on 
the cover. 

“This will tell you all you want to know about 
the telephone company,” he joked to one of the 
high school seniors, who opened it up and grinned 
when she saw the blank note paper. 

It wasn’t true. Those who stopped did want to 
know something about the telephone company and 
what kind of work was available. 

A few asked, “Do you know my dad (or mom)? 
He (or she) works for LT&T.” Usually Art could 
say, “I sure do.” 

Others asked about employment opportunities, 
which were carefully explained. Art gave directions 


Art Sharp prepares 
phone for display 


* 
(left). He talks to — 


students individual- | 
ly and in groups | 
(right). oo” 


for locating the Personnel Department and explained 
the steps involved in applying for work. 

The crowd of students grew heavy, then thinned 
and again grew heavy as class bells rang. Students 
came in on free time or arranged to get away 
from classes to make contacts. 

From 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. the students came and 
went. The table which served as an information 
booth for LT&T was so popular that Art never did 
get away for lunch. He had to get by with a hastily 
poured cup of coffee now and then and a morning 
roll provided by the Rotary Club and the school’s 
cafeteria. 

It was the first event of its type for Northeast 
High and LT&T’s first participation of this kind. 
It proved to be a good contact—a good chance to 
tell young people that the telephone industry is 
an interesting, emotionally rewarding business to 
be in and LT&T is a good place to work. 

Art’s looking forward to going back next year 
with another exhibit and another chance to talk 
to possible future employees. 


Retirement: a New Way of Lite 


|F gites paaune: It dominates your thoughts more 
and more as you grow older. 

To some people the word brings forth a vision 
of freedom and happiness. To others it calls forth 
a nightmarish picture of forced exile and to a few 
it brings to mental view only an obscure mist of 
doubt and the unknown. 

On the average, nearly two LT&T’ers entered this 
thing called retirement each month last year. In 
1973, a total of 23 employees retired on pension. 

The number of retired LT&T’ers now stands at 
330 and nearly a fourth of them have been retired 
for 15 years or more. Twenty-three of them have 
been retired for a quarter of a century or more. 

Is retirement an end or a beginning? 

What it is depends on your outlook and the prep- 
aration you have made. 

Retirement is the end of one career, but it isn’t 
always the end of useful activity nor even of gain- 
ful activity. 

Sometimes retirement is called “The Sunset 
Years,” but there is more to look forward to than 
fading vitality and activity. For many retirees their 
new status is truly a career. It is often the beginning 
of a new type of life, perhaps involving recreation 
and travel, or maybe new enterprise and service. 

Retirement is not necessarily a short term thing. 
Eighty-two of the LT&T retirees have enjoyed their 
status for 15 years or more. Two have been retired 
for over 30 years. 

More than a few of the LT&T retirees have had 
second or even third occupational careers, although 
retirees have a tendency to take jobs where they 
can work either occasionally or part time. They 
don’t like to be tied down. 

If you are getting close to that age where re- 
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Vice President Operations James E. Geist talks to new retiree 
Phil Garvey and his wife. 


tirement is possible or mandatory, you should be 
giving some thought to it and making some prep- 
arations. This thing called retirement can become 
involved as well as lengthy. 

LT&T helps employees prepare for retirement as 
they reach the appropriate age. When an employee 
becomes 638 years old, and has at least 13 years 
of service, the Company gives him or her a three- 
year subscription to Dynamic Maturity magazine. 

Five months or so before a scheduled retire- 
ment, the Personnel Department sets up a pre- 
retirement interview with the employee. Information 
about the amount of pension, insurance and bene- 
ficiaries is provided and the employee is also in- 
formed about where and how to make application 
for Social Security benefits. 

A membership in the American Association of 
Retired Persons is provided by the Company. 

Most LT&T’ers who approach retirement have 
developed outside -of- work interests, hobbies and 
activities. Many are members of the Telephone 
Pioneers Association and this organization has reg- 
ular meetings of retired members. 

Successful retirees stress the importance of de- 
veloping other interests before you leave the world 
of work. 

One retiree put it bluntly. “Don’t get married 
to the Company— it’s like cutting off an arm when 
you leave.” 

Della Wilcox, who retired in 1966, said it this 
way, “I think you should prepare for it—learn a 


hobby.” 
Della took her own advice to plan for a busy 
retirement. “I’ve really enjoyed myself — taking 


trips.” Until recently she lived in an apartment 
where she took care of the flowers and yard, but 
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Retiree Frank Hendrix talks to Ernie Royce Supervisor of Supplies. 
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now she has moved to a retirement complex where 
she is not tied down to this type of activity. 

She’s still involved in a lot of things, though, 
particularly church work. 

The biggest shock retirement brought her was 
the relative isolation from people. “I like to be 
around people. At work I was training girls and, 
being a Service Assistant, I was around people all 
the time.” She missed this close personal contact. 

Rod Andrews, who retired in 1969, agreed with 
Della. “Get other interests so you are not getting 
up in the morning and wondering what you are 
going to do.” 

He took his own advice, too. “I had two part 
time jobs,” said Rod. “Right now, I’m so busy... .” 
he added, his voice trailing off as he shook his head. 

LT&T’ers who are in the 62-65 age range ap- 
proach retirement with an advantage not shared 
by all. They have a Company pension in addition 
to Social Security. Those who retire earlier normally 
must wait until they are 62 to receive Social Security. 
The Company pension is based on their average 
pay for the last five years of their employment 
and the number of years of their service. 

Many retiring LT&T’ers have a substantial num- 
ber of years of service and a correspondingly sub- 
stantial pension. The 23 persons who retired in 1973 
averaged over 33 years of service and eight of them 
had over 40 years. 

Even though the LT&T pension is a good one and 
it is coupled with Social Security, retirees face a 
reduced income. Realizing this, most try to make 
an additional provision for retirement—they try to 
have loans paid off and money or investments put 
aside. 

One retiree commented that he had been a little 
worried about the reduced income, but soon found 
he could get along very well. 

Another one knew that he could, in theory, man- 
age on his pension, but being a person who had 
dealt most of his life with practical applications, 
decided to test it. Several years before retiring, he 
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Mildred Hughes got one of the table bouquets. Bernice Prell 
is in the background. 


had his pension computed, then began to live on 
that amount of money. Not only did he accumulate 
some impressive savings, he also proved that his 
retirement income would be more than adequate 
and he entered his leisure years with a peace of 
mind. 

Retirement brings lowered expenses for most 
people, especially if they are 65 years old. Such 
things as bigger tax exemptions and “Golden Age”’ 
discounts, plus the removal of some of the expenses 
connected with employment help the retired per- 
son’s budget. 

The style of retirement chosen by the 23 who 
retired in 1973 is as varied as their clothing sizes. 
They have each picked a retirement that fits them, 
their circumstances and needs. 

Each year LT&T honors its current-year retirees 
with a banquet, a gift in appreciation for their 
service and a word of thanks from the officers of 
the company. 

There is an air of both happiness and regret at 
these dinners. There is regret that employees who 
have given so many years of devotion to providing 
telephone service must leave the Company, yet 
happiness that their service can be rewarded with 
freedom to travel or pursue other interests. 

Most of the LT&T retirees measure their service 
in decades and Company President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., believes it is the long service of many 
employees that has contributed strongly to the 
Company’s growth and success. 

When the 1973 retirees were honored, he paid 
tribute to their loyalty and work and invited them 
to “come on down and see us” from time to time. 

The 23 retirees of the past year are: 

Moreane Alldritt, John Backstrom, Elizabeth 
Benda, Martha Bonebright, Catherine Cassell, Viola 
Fischer, Hilda Fitzgerald, Phillip Garvey, Welton 
Grant, Frank Hendrix, Ronald Hibbert, Mildred 
Hughes, Vivian Kinghorn, Vey Kluthe, Loretta Mc- 
IlInay, Lydia Moser, Bernice Prell, Howard Spahnle, 
Juanita Van Liew, Jessie Van Trump, Wauneta 
Walters, Pearl Winscott, and Velda Wolfe. 

Already this year several employees have been 
added to the retired list. It looks like the two-a-month 
average of retirees will continue. 
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John Backstrom, who retired with over 48 years of service, is 
thanked by President Thomas C. Woods, Jr. 
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Co-ops Assets 


A HUSHED buzz of conversation hung in the air in 
** the seventh floor conference room as a group of 
telephone men and women gathered. Don Piersol 
moved among them, passing out sheets of paper 
which several began to study intently. 

The room gradually filled and Bob Tyler huddled 
with a couple of other men briefly, then announced 
that it appeared the room wouldn’t be quite big 
enough. “Let’s go on up to the auditorium,” he 
suggested. 

The occasion was the annual meeting of a 2.7 
million dollar organization — The Lincoln Telephone 
Employees Co-Operative Credit Association. 

Co-op has over 1,500 members, all employees or 
retired employees of LT&T or a subsidiary. How- 
ever, it is rare that more than three dozen or so 
members actually attend the annual meeting. They 
don’t need to, if they send in their proxies to one of 
the officers or some other representative. 

This year the organization met on January 26. 
Attendance was a little bigger than anticipated, but 
not startlingly so. 

As the reports were made and business conducted, 
an old story of service to employees was again 
unfolded. 

Founded nearly four decades ago with the pur- 
pose of providing telephone employees a place where 
they could readily borrow money at a fair interest 
rate and a facility where they could deposit savings 
at a favorable interest, Co-op has received good 
support from employees. 


Last year was good, too. Treasurer Don Piersol 


Increase as Members 


made a quick verbal run-through of the Statement 
of Income and Expenses, the Balance Sheet and the 
Analysis of Loans for 1973. 

These reports showed an increase in the number 
of loans of 57 over the previous year — to 1,377 — 
and an increase in the total amount of loans of nearly 
a quarter of a million dollars — $230,245 — to a total 
of $1,730,780. 

Co-op President Bob Tyler spoke briefly to the 
assembled group, reporting a growth in assets of 
approximately 15% to a total of $2,696,000. 

“Assets are likely to cross the $3 million mark in 
1974,” he predicted. 

Mr. Tyler also reported that Co-op had paid an 
interest rate of 6% on savings and a dividend of 
6% on shares last year and it had declared a patron- 
age dividend (rebate) to borrowers of 7% of the 
amount of interest they had paid, except on single 
payment or real estate loans. 

One of the decisions the directors made during 
the year was mentioned by Tyler. That was the 
removal of a limitation of $100,000 total on mobile 
home loans. As a result, this type of loan soared from 
1972’s level of slightly over $41,000 to nearly $131,000 
at the end of 1973. 

Last year Co-op collected $105,707 in interest 
on loans made to members. It paid out to members 
in interest on savings $113,004 and in dividends on 
shares another $18,814. 

This was possible because Co-op also had income 
from investments of $60,626. 

Main purpose of the annual meeting is to elect 


President Bob Tyler reports expanding use of Co-op (left). Treas-. 
urer Don Piersol and Vice President Jack Caldwell listen as 


nominations are made (right). 


Use Services 


Directors and members of Co-op gather and ae 
study the financial reports prior to opening OP Len 
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new directors for Co-op. The 15 elected were: Joe 
Adamson, Jack Caldwell, Doug Cease, Claud Clary, 
Weldon Duer, Dennis Heidbrink, Dean Hobson, Rex 
King, Evelyn Koch, Don Piersol, Jerry Salber, Bob 
Tyler, Jim Vanderslice, Roger Weber and Bob Stall. 

President Tyler pointed out that the election 
brought to a close 21 years of service to Co-op by 
R. B. “Dick” Hobson, who asked not to be considered 
for re-election. Mr. Hobson had served as President 
of Co-op from 1965 to 1973. 


IT'S MORE THAN A 


eo HEAR LT&T employees talk, you’d 

think the only thing Co-op does is lend 
money. LT&T’ers will make comments about 
buying some wanted article “with the help 
of Co-op” or refer to Co-op’s “joint owner- 
ship” of a car or boat. 

Actually, Co-op members have more dol- 
lars on deposit in savings accounts than they 
have borrowed in loans! 

Total deposits as of the end of last year 
were $2,077,869. When you add $24,490 in 
certificate shares owned by members and 
another $315,740 in open shares, you get 
$2,418,099 of the member’s money deposited 
or invested in Co-op. 

Total loans, taken out by members of 
course, were $1,580,468. This leaves Co-op 
a considerable amount of money to invest 
in other ways. 

Co-op was never intended to be an invest- 
ment club and officers work hard at finding 
ways to make the deposited and invested 
money available for members’ borrowing 
needs. 

What do members borrow money for? 

All sorts of things. Borrowing reflects 
seasonal and economic trends. 

Recently Co-op had a rash of loans for 
motoreycles—which seems to say something 
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Appointed to the Credit Committee of the or- 
ganization were Loal Genrich, Lyle Reighard and 
Bill Eckles. This committee reviews loan applica- 
tions. 

Named to the Supervisory Committee were James 
E. Geist, Houghton Furr and L. A. Connealy. 

In a directors’ meeting later in the month, all 
officers were re-elected. They are: Robert L. Tyler, 
President; Jack Caldwell, Vice President; James 
Vanderslice, Secretary and D. L. Piersol, Treasurer. 


PLACE TO BORROW 


about the energy crisis. Home improvement 
loans, many for air conditioning projects, 
have been popular as LT&T’ers take advant- 
age of pre-season sales. 

Automobiles are high on the list of loans, 
but Co-op also lends money for such things 
as tuition payments. 


This Co-op office is located in Room 524 
of the 15th & M General Office Building in 
Lincoln. The office space is much smaller 
than you’d expect of a nearly $2.7 million 
business, but then Co-op handles a great deal 
of its business by phone or mail. 

If you want to join Co-op you can call 
the office and ask for the required forms 
to be sent to you by mail. After you fill 
them out and return them, whatever amount 
you authorize for savings is automatically 
deducted from your pay and deposited in 
your account. 

You can arrange a loan in a similar way, 
with the payments, after your loan is ap- 
proved, automatically deducted from your 
pay check. 

It’s an unusually easy way to save money 
or handle loans and on top of that, Co-op in- 
terest rates are often more favorable than 
can be obtained elsewhere. 
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4O Years for Mary 


K \ f Cpr HH OR MARY Bornemeier, January 29 was a special 
i: “Baraeniciée ‘is tee i scenery | ys Wek heen day. On that date she observed 40 years of service 
" Lincoln sa etc Lincoln ‘Auburn Lincoln Lincoln with LT&T. 
Mary wore a corsage of yellow roses and a blue 
dress as she stepped into the office of General Traffic 


NOT PICTURED 
Ross Lane, Jr. 


Lincoln, 25 yrs. Superintendent R. B. Hobson. Along with her came 
Lawrence Cook ) 1 
fey Lincoln, 15 yrs. a group of fellow LT&T’ers who have known Mary 
Lincoln, 5 ors: for many years. They watched as Mr. Hobson pinned 
itll linesin, tee) a brooch-style service emblem on Mary’s dress. 
» : sinccln See Usually a presentation like this is done at a lunch- 
» a | Norma Clancy eon, but Mary preferred a less formal setting for the 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. soy 
recognition. 


Miss Bornemeier has spent more than 40 years in 
the telephone business, but it doesn’t all count on 
her service record. In her early years of employment, 
personnel was often hired on a temporary or season- 
al basis and Mary’s service was interrupted several 
times because of this. 

She worked for a while at the Murdock Tele- 
phone Company, prior to its purchase by LT&T. 
Later she served as a relief operator for a time. 

Her employment with LT&T began on a perma- 
| nent basis in 1934. Since then she has worked in 
vi, " | ; Louisville, Lincoln, Tecumseh, Ashland and Has- 

— 4 tings at various times. Since 1950 she has been in 

A én era mee, | ‘ the General Traffic Department and is now Methods 
yep ‘cin, Loris Pohlenz Bob Biel Barbara Elam - Sherry Borrell John Fech Supervisor. 

A Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln “Tye worked in all the toll centers.” Mary com- 
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Years 
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Years 


| 
| | = a mented as she recalled incidents of the past 40 years. 
| | cy. adil aN | a eee “T worked on all the conversions.”’ 


~ Forty years is a long time to work with one Com- 

iy | | Lo 4 pany and Mary was quick to say, “I don’t think I 

_ ! | | could have done it without so many fine people to 

| ies —= | | | ee | work with.” 

— — w~ di anes _ _. y When she first became acquainted with telephone 

- 4 f —_— ‘ | | ad! work, in the late 1920’s and early 1930’s, equipment 

Pia § / | << . BA Nin » ‘ and methods were much different from today. Miss 

| Pe a) hi ly | ‘lel | A WSR) as ! A Y' } | ,, Bornemeier is one of those people who seem to find 
naga dar eae te ee sa oe a striae era ten sim, Wiitten (Continued next page) 
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a great deal of pleasure in learning new things and 
she has adapted to each change, adding to the store 
of telephone knowledge. 

One of her recent projects was developing meth- 
ods for computer access by operators, an operating 
practice which makes the methods of the 1930’s look 
as primitive as a Model T. 

Although she has been away from her home town 
of Murdock for many years, Mary retains the friend- 
ly and helpful attitude that is typical of a small town 
resident. 

As she observed her fortieth year with the Com- 
pany, her associates noted with regret that she has 
but one year left until retirement. 


Loretta Mcllnay Retires 


@® LORETTA MclIlnay, Crete, started a new way of 
life with the new year as she retired after more than 
23 years of service with LT&T. Her entire career with 
the Company was spent at Crete. 

Loretta’s name first appears on 
our records in June of 1950 when 
she became an Operator at the old 
manual telephone office in Crete. 
A little more than three years later 
she became Cashier of the tele- 
phone office and she remained in 
that position for more than 20 
years. 

Loretta had a part in the switch 
from the old exchange building in Crete to the new 
one housing automatic equipment. In her 20 years in 
the business office she has come to know many of 
the Crete customers personally. 

She chose to retire a few years earlier than she 
would have been required to do. Her friends hope 
that she will enjoy the new freedom and that it 
will open up new and pleasant experiences for her. 


Leisure Life for Howard 


@® HOWARD W. Spahnle opened this year with a 

new freedom as he retired January 1. He thus closed 

a tise aes career that approached 42 years. 

WY j It was the depression year of 

1932 that found Howard first on 

the payroll at LT&T. He had the 
then difficult job of Salesman in 
the Commercial Department. In 

1935 he moved to Hastings in the 

same capacity and in 1936 worked 

briefly as a Second Class Combi- 
nationman, his only experience 
outside of the Commercial De- 

- | Jt J partment. 

He returned to Lincoln as a Toll Salesman in 
1936 and later worked as Communications Repre- 
sentative, Commercial Representative, Directory 
Compilation Supervisor, Directory Manager, Sales 


Manager and Commercial Engineer. In 1955 he be- 
came Eastern District Manager and in 1959 Field 
Commercial Supervisor. From 1966 to his retire- 
ment he was Area Commercial Supervisor. 

Mr. Spahnle spent about three years in the Mili- 
tary Service during World War II. 

He has been active in the Elks Lodge and other 
community activities. His obvious good health and 
alert mentality belie his years and his friends ex- 
pect Howard to find retirement thrusting a new set 
of activities upon him. 


Bill Knee Wraps Up Career 


@ W. R. “BILL” Knee put on his coat and hat Janu- 

ary 4 and walked out the door of the Shop building 

at 21st and L for the last time as an active employee. 

He'll pps be back again, but as a retired 

| LT&T’er dropping in to spend a 

few minutes of break time with 
his old friends. 

It marks the first time in over 

84 years that a Knee has not been 

actively engaged in telephone work 


—er™ 
= in Nebraska. 
alll When Bill started his telephone 
career in July of 1927 as a Shop- 
man, his father, O. P. Knee, had 
already spent 38 years in the tele- 
phone business. Bill quite naturally sought employ- 
ment with LT&T and he made a career out of work 
in the Shop. 

Bill was away from the Company for only two 
brief periods, one during the depression and again 
in 1942, when he was on Military Leave of Absence. 

After more than a decade of working in various 
jobs in the shop, he became a Testman in 1944. Later 
he became a Subforeman, Assistant Shop Supervisor, 
Assistant Shop Foreman and, in 1971, Foreman. 

His more than 45 years of net credited service 
in the Shop brought to Bill a wealth of knowledge 
of telephones and repair procedures. 

Relaxed in appearance, with a ready smile and a 
fondness for joshing with his fellow employees, Bill 
has developed many close associations in the Com- 
pany. The people who know him expect him to have 
an active and happy leisure life. 


Bob Buller Is Promoted 


@® ROBERT E. Buller has been 
promoted from Lineman in the 
Construction Department to Plant 
staff Supervisor, Personnel. Mr. 
Buller has been with LT&T since 
June of 1971. He started his career 
with the Company as a Ground- 
man in Construction. 

Bob has a Bachelor’s degree 
from Kearney State Teachers 
College. 
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Supervisory _ Changes mace 


Norton Hoffman 


@ SEVERAL management changes in the Commer- 
cial Department have been announced by Charles 
P. Arnold, Second Vice President Commercial. 


Loal A. Genrich has been promoted from Busi- 
ness Office Supervisor to Area Commercial Mana- 
ger in Lincoln; Gerald J. Salber has been advanced 
from Commercial Supervisor at Hastings to Area 
Commercial Supervisor — Residence in Lincoln; 
Ronald D. Hoffman, Business Accounts Supervisor 
in Lincoln now bears the title Area Commercial 
Supervisor — Business; Donald W. Norton has been 
promoted from Communication Representative in 
Lincoln to Commercial Supervisor in Hastings. 


Mr. Genrich started his LT&T career in 1950 as 
a Groundman at Beatrice. He worked from February 
to June of that year, left the Company for a few 
months, and returned in December to make his em- 
ployment permanent. He worked as Exchange Line- 
man and Combinationman. For two years, from 1952 
to 1954, he was on Military Leave of Absence. Late 
in 1962 he became a Switchman at Beatrice and in 
1964 was named Exchange Manager at Stromsburg. 


Loal came to Lincoln in the spring of 1968 as 
Methods and Results Manager in General Traffic. 
From July of 1973 to his latest promotion he had 
been Business Office Supervisor. 


Mr. Salber’s association with LT&T dates back 
to 1956 when he became a Coin Collector in Lincoln. 
He also was gone from the Company for a time on 
Military Leave of Absence, from 1959 to 1960. After 
his return, Jerry became a Solicitor and Collector 
in Lincoln and in 1961 was promoted to Commercial 
Representative. He became a Service Engineer in 
1966 and moved to Hastings as Commercial Super- 
visor in 1970. 


Mr. Norton has been with LT&T since 1954. He 
has worked as Switchboardman at Crete, as Routine- 
man, COE, and Switchman in Lincoln and, starting 
in 1966, as Installer-Repairman, PBX, in Lincoln. Don 
became a Commercial Representative in April of 
1970 and his title changed to Communications Repre- 
sentative in 1971. 

Mr. Hoffman has been with LT&T since 1956 also. 
He started as a Groundman and became a Combina- 
tionman in 1962 and a Communications Representa- 
tive in 1966. Ron moved to Personnel as a Staff 
Assistant in 1968 and then to General Commercial 
in the same capacity in 1970. From 1972 to his most 
recent change he had been business Accounts 
Supervisor. 


John Findley Crete Manager 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of John Findley as Area 
Manager at Crete has been announced by Charles 
P. Arnold, Second Vice President Commercial and 
C. E. Connors, General Plant Superintendent. 

Mr. Findley replaces Charles 
Novak, who passed away unex- 
pectedly in January. 


John has been with LT&T since 
April of 1946, when he went to 
y = work as a Groundman in Lincoln 
4 ‘es _, Construction. The following year 

"Z) 4 be became a Lineman, and in 1948 
/f ery a Combinationman. He was advanc- 
/ ied to Installer - Repairman, PBX 


ee in December of 1958 and trans- 
fereed to crete as Wire Chief in December of 1963. 

During World War II, John served with the U.S. 
Air Force. 

In the past decade, Mr. Findley has been active 
in a wide variety of organizations in the Crete 
Community. He is Third Vice President of the 
Lions, is a past Vice President of the Blue River 
Swingers square dance club, a past Chaplain of 
the Crete VFW Post, has held office in the United 
Grace Methodist church and has been active in 
the Crete Masonic Lodge and the Izaak Walton 
League. He is a member of the American Legion 
at Beaver Crossing, his home town. 

John has become well acquainted with the Crete 
community and its telephone needs and this back- 
ground will be valuable to him in his new posi- 
tion. 


New Title for Wedgwood 


@ THE DUTIES of Government Communications 
Manager have been assigned to Boyd Wedgwood, 
General Commercial Department. For the past nine 
years, Mr. Wedgwood has been Special Services 


(continued next page) 
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| Supervisor. 

He first entered telephone work 
over 36 years ago when he worked 
briefly as a Groundman in the 
summer of 1937. His telephone ca- 
reer got off to a permanent start 
in April of 1941 and he has been 
with the Company continuously 
since then, except for nearly four 
years he spent in military service 
from 1942 to 1946. 

His jobs have included those of Apprentice Shop- 
man, Shopman, Combinationman, Installer-Repair- 
man, PBX, and Installer Repairman, COE, and Ad- 
vanced Clerk in Supply. 

He moved to the Commercial Department in 1955 
as a Commercial Representative and later that year 
became a Service Engineer. In November of 1959 he 
was advanced to Military Communications Super- 
visor and in November of 1964 to Special Services 
Supervisor. 


Two Take A.E. PBX Course 


@® GORDON L. Sinner and Robert J. Turner have 
completed a course of study at the Automatic Elec- 
tric Training Center in Northlake, Illinois. They 
studied the function, operation, testing and main- 
tenance of dial PBX exchanges. 
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Turner and Sinner at school. 


Mr. Turner has been with LT&T since September 
of 1950. He started his career in Construction and 
has worked as Routineman, COE, Toll Terminalman 
and, since March of 1971, as Installer-Repairman, 
PBX. 

Mr. Sinner has been with LT&T since September 
of 1949. He started his telephone career as a Ground- 
man and has also worked as Combinationman and 
as a Switchman. Since September of 1973 he has 
been an Installer-Repairman, PBX. 


Two Study Electronic System 


Carnarsky and Petty test electronics. 


@ EDWIN P. Canarsky and Ralph B. Petty have 
completed a special study course at the Automatic 
Electric Training Center in Northlake, Illinois. They 
studied the function, operation, testing and mainte- 
nance of electronic telephone exchange equipment. 

Mr. Petty has been an LT&T employee since 
October of 1967. His first job with the Company was 
that of Garage Mechanic and he later worked as 
Building Maintenance Mechanic and as Switchman. 
Since December of 1973 he has been a Combina- 
tionman. 

Mr. Canarsky has been an LT&T employee since 
August of 1952. His first job with the Company was 
that of Lineman and he later worked as a Combina- 
tionman at Wahoo, as a Switchman, an Installer- 
Repairman, PBX, and as Toll Terminalman. Since 
January of 1973 he has been a Switchman. 


Each thought that is welcomed and recorded is a nest egg, by 
the side of which more will be laid. — THOREAU. 
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C. J. Novak, Crete, Stricken 


@ DEATH struck suddenly January 2, cutting down 
C. J. Novak, 57, Area Manager at Crete. Charlie had 
left the office that noon and gone to his church with 
a snowblow. He was stricken during the noon hour. 

Mr. Novak’s telephone experi- 
ence included work with the Citi- 
zen’s Telephone Company at Mal- 
mo and as a technical sergeant 
with the Army Signal Corps dur- 
ing World War II. 

He came to LT&T in 1945 and 
worked at the Wahoo exchange as 
an Installer-Repairman until 1953, 
when he was promoted to Ex- 
ams change Manager at Milford. The 
following year he moved to Ashland in the same 
capacity and in January of 1958 became Area Man- 
ager at Crete. 

Charlie had been active in a number of com- 
munity organizations. He was a Past President of 
Rotary, had been active in the Chamber and was a 
committee chairman. He belonged to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars and American Legion, was Treasurer 
for many years at the Bethlehem Lutheran church, 
was active in Civil Defense among other things. 

Perhaps his most challenging experience in 
recent years was in February 1969 when a railroad 
accident spread a cloud of poisonous gas over a large 
section of Crete. Novak helped direct the setting up 
of emergency communications, drawing praise from 
local and state civil defense authorities. 

Charlie was Mr. Telephone Company to many 
people in Crete and he was a friend to many in the 
Company. His passing has left a sense of loss. 

Funeral services took place Saturday, January 5 
at the Bethlehem Lutheran Church in Crete. Inter- 
ment was at Riverside Cemetery. 


Ruth Goslin, Retired, Dies 


@® RUTH E. Goslin, retired from the Traffic De- 
partment, passed away Saturday, December 22. She 
had been retired since June of 1968. 


Ruth had a telephone career which dated back 
ste) to 1925, all of it spent in the Traffic 
— Department. She first worked for 


la LT&T as a Student Operator at 


Havelock and later became an “A” 
Operator at College View and then 
+» Lincoln. From 1950 to 1956 she was 
a Service Assistant. The last dozen 
c years of her active career she was 
! an Operator in Traffic Unit I in 
Lincoln. 

Ruth’s experience dated back to the days when 
the suburbs of Lincoln had separate, manual, ex- 
changes and extended to the era of cross country 
dialing for all LT&T subscribers. 


Her passing has brought sorrow and loss to her 
telephone associates. 

Funeral services took place December 26 at Lin- 
coln. Burial was at Wyuka Cemetery. 


Death Claims Ted Ray 


@ DEATH came to Ted M. Ray, retired, on Thurs- 
day, January 10. He was 72 years old. 

Mr. Ray had been retired since March 28, 1960. 
He retired earlier than the mandatory age after he 

wy ae had been on sickness disability for 
| several months. 
4% | Retirement seemed to benefit 
~ y. Ted’s health and he had a generally 
| "| active retirement. He belonged to 
4-4 a Masonic Lodge, the American 
| — Legion and the Tombstone, Ari- 
we | zona, Vigilantes. He was also a life 
aie: | Ay, member of the Sheriff’s Posse. 
ys | | Ted’s telephone career totalled 
ae ‘ 33 years. He worked as Ground- 
man, Testman, Third Class Combinationman, and, at 
the time of his retirement, was District Clerk at 
Beatrice. 

He served in the Navy from 1942 to 1945, achiev- 
ing the rank of Lieutenant, J.G. 

For the past 10 years Ted had resided at Tomb- 
stone, Arizona. His death came in a hospital, where 
he had been a patient for several weeks after under- 
going surgery. 

Funeral services took place January 14 at Tomb- 
stone. 


Lydia Jones Passes Away 


@ LYDIA Jones, retired Chief Operator at Seward, 
passed away Thursday, February 14. She had been 
retired since April of 1968. 

Mrs. Jones had nearly 44 years of service when 

oe She retired. She started as a Stu- 
| dent Operator at Seward in 1924 
and she spent her entire career in 
that community. 

In 1931 she became Assistant 
Operator and in 1932 Chief Opera- 
tor, a position she filled until re- 
wm tirement. 

- Lydia had been with the Comp- 

4 any when the Seward exchange 
a was converted to dial operation in 
1931, one of Ti earliest LT&T exchanges to be 
changed. However, a toll center was retained there 
and Lydia directed its operation until the exchange 
was converted to Direct Distance Dialing and the 
manual toll board taken out of service. 

Mrs. Jones retired and continued to live in 
Seward where she had worked for so many years. 

Funeral services took place February 18 at the 
Volzke Mortuary in Seward. Burial was in the 
Seward Cemetery. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


He’ MANY times have you heard some- 

body say something about “The Telephone 
Company?” They talk like there is only one 
telephone company and that’s what some of 
them think! (Maybe some of our LT&T’ers 
thought so too, before they joined forces with 
us). 

There is, of course, the vast Bell telephone 
system in the United States. That’s the tele- 
phone company most people think of. But 
there are also 1,705 Independent telephone 
operating companies in the United States and 
Puerto Rico. The United States Independent 
Telephone Association counted them up as of 
last December. They found the number had 
decreased by 55 over the previous year. 

The dozen holding companies which re- 
ported in the survey taken by USITA con- 
trol 266 companies. That means that there 
are actually 1,439 operating units among the 
Independents. 

The top 25 companies in this group control 
83.37% of the Independent telephone industry, 
according to USITA. 

LT&T ranks eighth on the list with 251,700 
phones or a little over 1% of the phones served 
by the Independent industry. 
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OUR COVER 
@ A NEW modern display of our 
phones has been seen in several pub- 
lic locations recently. More unusual 
and more private was this display of 
old and new phones set up on a pile 
of poles by Bill Wiley. 
Contents 
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Five Take Retirement 


by Kenneth Clinefelter 


The top 10 companies are: 
Number 


Company of phones Percentage 
General Telephone & 

Electronics ~~ -______ 11,276,000 45.50 
United Telecommuni- 

Cations, De.. occcc. 2. 2,882,000 11.63 
Continental Telephone 

OOTP arene 1,919,900 fd0 
Central Telephone & 

WITUIIES en 1,145,100 4.62 
Mid-Continent Tele- 

phone Corp, co.cc. 623,000 2.51 
Rochester Tele- 

PHONE Corp. aeivescee 542,900 2.19 
Puerto Rico 

Telephone Co, _____- 392,800 1.59 


Lincoln Tele- 
phone Company 


Florida Tele- 


onenare 251,700 1.02 


poone Corp; .cee. eck 165,500 .67 
Commonwealth Tele- 
phone Co, 2.20.2... 165,400 67 


If the subject ever comes up, you can tell 
your friends who talk about the telephone 
company that there are really over 1,400 of 
them and the particular one you work for is 
the eighth largest Independent (or non-Bell) 
telephone company. 
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The Emphasis Has Shifted: 
Now It's The Cost Crunch 


We THE energy crunch of last year repeat again 
this year? That’s the question many people are 
asking. 

Things look encouraging for a summer and fall of 
more adequate supplies of petroleum and other ener- 
gy sources, but we’ll be feeling a couple of effects of 
what is called the energy crisis. 

Most obvious is the increased price of fuels. 
Sixty-cent gasoline is predicted by some who are 
closely watching the situation. It is thought prices 
may go that high during the summer vacation season. 

The other effect is the reduced national speed 
limit of 55 miles per hour, which Congress appears 
unwilling to change. 

Travel will cost more and take longer this year. 
However, most observers expect there will be suffi- 
cient supplies of fuel for the nation now that the 
Arab oil embargo has been lifted. 

Even if there is adequate fuel, price alone is 
enough reason for wanting to conserve the stuff. It’s 
getting to be plain precious. 

LT&T is continuing its program of avoiding waste 
of various forms of energy. Employees are still urg- 
ed to eliminate unnecessary travel, combine trips 
where possible and to share rides if they can. Ve- 
hicles are to be turned off when parked and drivers 
are asked to use a light foot on the accelerator to 
save gasoline. Employees are also asked to: 

Avoid fast starts and stops; keep speed moderate; 
avoid driving in lower gears longer than necessary; 
maintain a steady speed and watch timing; check 
tire inflation for recommended pressures; reduce 
heavy use of air conditioners. 

To help save fuel, the Company has started a 
shuttlebus service between the buildings at 21st 
and L Streets and the General Office building at 
15th & M. Meeting schedules are being set to coor- 
dinate with the shuttle schedule. 

In our buildings, a summer thermostat setting of 
78 degrees is being used. Employees are asked to 
continue to use only necessary lights and to turn 
off the lights when leaving for lunch or after work. 

There’s another way employees are asked to save 
energy and that is by conserving materials. It takes 
energy to produce the materials we use and as the 
cost of energy has gone up, so has the cost of our 
supplies and equipment. Whether it’s paper clip, a 
sheet of paper, a bit of wire or a bolt, it should be 
treated as an item of value. 

In spite of aggressive measures to save gasoline, 


during 1973 and 1974 consumption has gone up. There 
are several reasons. 

We had 26 more motor vehicles in operation at 
the first of the year than we had at the beginning 
of 1973. We are continually replacing older vehicles 
with newer ones and itis a proven fact that the later 
model vehicles are simply not getting as good gaso- 
line mileage as the older ones. While we have recent- 
ly added some intermediate sized cars to our fleet, 
this can provide only a limited amount of fuel 
Savings. 

Most important factor in our use of gasoline 
is our service demands. This past winter we had se- 
vere storm damage and we had to operate many 
vehicles long hours to restore service. 


The cost of gasoline has been going up far faster 
than our consumption of it, a potent reason to save it. 

In 1972 we used over 470,000 gallons of gasoline. 
In 1973 this rose to over 541,000 gallons. The increase 
was about 17 per cent. 

Cost was a different story. In 1972 we paid 
$141,602 for our gasoline and in 1973 $188,793 an 
increase of about 33 per cent. The figure for 1974 
will certainly be even higher. 

Another way to look at the energy situation is 
the price of fuel oil. In 1972 we were paying 14.9 
cents a gallon. In 1973 the price was 16.3 cents and 
this year it is up to 25.6 cents and going higher. 

Efforts by our company to conserve natural gas, 
electricity and fuel oil have brought definite savings 
in fuel—even if rising costs have tended to offset 
the savings. 

A study of the use of heating fuels and electricity 
in Lincoln buildings has shown savings. One ex- 
ample is the 15th & M building, where electricity 
consumption went down about seven per cent. 

This building is heated by steam purchased from 
the city of Lincoln. The quantity of steam used was 
reduced in three of four compared months. 

In other buildings, natural gas used for heating 
was lower for the comparable period of a year 
earlier in two of four months. 

It’s hard to compare savings because of the great 
difference in weather and service demands, but it 
looks like we have made progress in avoiding waste. 

If the predictors are right, this year the energy 
erunch will be felt less by the fuel tank and more 
by the pocket book. 

Either one is a powerful incentive to hold down 
consumption. 
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Savings Bond Drive Brings Increase in Buyers 


UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES 
COUNCIL 


A. R. Sharp, Coordinator (Personnel) 
Rex E. King, Co-Colonel & Chairman 
Evette Juengel, Co-Colonel 


Eldon Drewel Dick Yost 
Gary Pavel John Jenkins 
David Birkel Stan Peterson 
Jim Ehlers Robert E. Buller 
Dennis M. Heidbrink Lela McCall 
Rich McLaughlin Lorene Lienhart 
Loran J. Powell Lucille Rath 
Jim Stopek 


OW DO you go about conducting a successful Sav- 

ings Bond Drive? It takes motivation, enthusiasm 
and organization, among other things. 

All of these were present as LT&T put on the 
1974 Savings Bond Drive. 

The results were that 68% of the LT&T employ- 
ees enrolled in the program — two percent more 
than at the end of the 1973 drive and 11 percent more 
than at the beginning of the drive this year. 

About 25% of those already enrolled in the pro- 
gram at the start of the drive decided to increase 
their participation. 

LT&T was already a leader in the Savings Bond 
program among Independent Telephone Companies. 
It had the highest participation of any of the major 
Independent telephone companies last year. 


LEFT: Two views of employees studying drive material. 


ABOVE: Lela McCall distributes campaign material to two of 
the captains. 
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There was more than a little industrial pride at 
stake in this year’s campaign. The drive was largely 
a telephone effort. 

Heading the Industrial section of the National 
U.S. Savings Bond drive was John D. DeButts, Presi- 
dent of AT&T. Directing the Telecommunications 
portion of the drive under Mr. DeButts was Paul 
Henson, head of United Telecommunications. Mr. 
Henson is also a former Chief Engineer of LT&T and 
he has a considerable circle of friends among the 
LT&T’ers of 20 or more years of service. 

Those friends naturally wanted to make a good 
showing in this public service effort. But how do you 
go about improving onan already outstanding 
achievement? 

The answer appears to be that if you have a suc- 
cessful program going, you just try to do everything 
the same only a little bit better. 

For several years a United Community Services 
Council made up of employees from both manage- 
ment and union-eligible ranks has directed the an- 
nual Bond Drive. Rex King and Evette Juengel are 
Co-Colonels of that Council and they headed the 
1974 effort. 

An army of canvassers was appointed and Mr. 
King and Mrs. Juengel, along with Vice President 
Operations James E. Geist met with them. 

Employee meetings featured a film on Bonds 
which started off with a striking two minute “flash” 
presentation of bits and pieces of our country’s his- 
tory, accompanied by a background of modern music. 

Both the Company and The Communications 
Workers of America gave their endorsement to the 
drive. 

The advantages of Savings Bonds — recently in- 
creased to bear an interest rate of 6% — were re- 
viewed to each employee and a yes or no response 
was obtained from each. 

Again this year the combination of employee in- 
volvement, organizational support and personal con- 
tact with employees resulted in a high level of sup- 
port for the Savings Bond Program. 
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Vice President Op- 
erations Jim Geist 
gave the Com- 
pany’s endorsement 
of the Drive. 


Co-Colonels Rex 
King and Evette 
Juengel gave a few 
words of encour- 
agement. 
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Hebron Manager Rex Montgomery talks over the survey in his 
area with Jim Orr and Dennis Wieting. 
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Getting his name on the dotted line wasn’t very difficult. LT&T customer Hallos Warnke, 
right, signed up for improved service after talking with Orr and Wieting. 
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Mr. Pearl Arnold, one of our customers who Canvassing customers isn’t all easy. This lady had to keep a firm grip on the collar of her 
lives in the Belvidere area makes a point. very conscientious watchdog. Orr and Wieting also found the going muddy. 
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i be YEAR was 1972. The newly announced goal 
was to convert approximately 135 rural exchanges 
to one and four party service by 1982. The estimated 
cost then was a little less than $30 million dollars. 
With today’s rising prices the total cost will obvious- 
ly exceed this early estimate. 

Less than two years later, 15 exchanges have been 
converted to this improved service and continuing 
progress is under way to bring it to many more. 

Just what is “one and four party” service? 

Partyline was a familiar term to those of a gen- 
eration or two ago. It was an accepted type of tele- 
phone service. The economics of building and main- 
taining telephone plant in that era made it necessary 
for many customers to share the same telephone line. 

As many as 10 different telephone subscribers 
or “parties’”’ might be on the same line. They’d each 
have their own number, but only one of them could 
use the line at any one time. 

That is, only one person could use the line in the 
normal sense of the term. In practice, neighbors 
could listen in on conversations that might not be 
any of their business. 


This was because until the development of selec- 
tive ringing on party lines, when a call was made 
to one of the customers on the line, every one of the 
phones on the line would ring. 

Each subscriber had a special coded ring and only 
he was supposed to answer. However, for many rural 
line users, the temptation was great to listen in. A 
born gossip could have a ball. 

Even after the development of selective ring: 
ing, others on the party line might pick up the phone 
when another family was using the line and hear 
things not intended for their ears. 

Today’s technology and economic conditions 
make it possible to provide better service. For 
many people private line service will be possible 
and practical and for some it will be a great benefit. 

One and four party service will give our small 
town and rural subscribers the choice of having eith- 
er private line service or party line service with no 
more than four parties on the line. 


One and Four Party Service Expands 


Converting over 100 exchanges to this improved 
service is not something that can be done overnight. 
Equipment changes and replacements will be needed 
in many cases. That’s why this is a long-term 
program. 

Budgeted costs for improvements in central office 
equipment required to provide one and four party 
service throughout our territory is about 30 percent 
of the total cost. Changes and improvements in 
cables comes to about 70 percent. 

It’s obviously no small project. 

In preparing an exchange for this service an ad- 
vance letter is sent to each customer who will be af- 
fected. It describes the changes that are planned and 
tells that he will be contacted by an LT&T represen- 
tative in two weeks. The service and costs are ex- 
plained and the customer is asked to think about 
whether he wants private, four-party, or the existing 
multi-party service. 

After this letter is sent, a survey team from the 
Commercial Department begins to make contacts. 

Customer reaction, generally, has been over- 
whelmingly in favor of the change. Sometimes the 
LT&Ter no more than gets himself introduced before 
the customer says, “Give me a private line.” 


No wonder our customers are welcoming this 
change! There is only a slight increase in cost for a 
private line instead of a shared one. Because of the 
changing nature of agriculture, privacy, for business 
reasons, is increasingly important to many farmers. 


After the Commercial personnel complete their 
survey of an exchange, the data is collected, an- 
alyzed and distributed to the various departments 
and the Area Managers affected. Planning is started 
for a smooth transition to the improved service. 

The old-fashioned multi-party line with all of its 
advantages and disadvantages has played a big part 
in our country’s folklore. Now it is on the path to 
extinction, to live only in the memory and history of 
times gone by. 

Like the passing of ice cooled refrigerators, out- 
side plumbing and other obsolete things of the past, 
no one will really miss it. 
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Old and New Put on 


iN years and a world of technology 
separate Alexander Graham Bell’s first telephone 
and those of today. 

About 12,000 persons had a chance to examine 
the two extremes at the Lincoln Home Show, a four- 
day event held in Pershing Auditorium this spring. 

LT&T displayed selected antique telephones — 
including a model of Bell’s first instrument — along- 
side of some of the latest phones and services offered 
by our Company. 

Among the services set up for demonstration was 
the Enter Phone, a system designed for installation 
in apartment houses. It permits residents to screen 
and admit visitors by remote control. The visitor 
can contact the resident from the entryway and the 
resident can release a door lock to admit him to 
the building. 

Also on display were the Magicall Dialer, a 
selection of Decorator Phones, an Electronic Secre- 
tary, Speaker Phone, multi-line sets, Touch Calling 
phones, Ericofones and others. 

Making its first public appearance was a new 
plastic and chrome display fixture which will be 
used at exhibits such as the home show and in be- 
tween such excursions be set up in the Lincoln 
Business Office. 

Most of the phones on display at the Home 
Show were working. Potential customers could hear 
tones, handie the instruments and equipment and 
observe how they work. 

Two representatives of the Company were on 
duty during the open hours of the show. Serving 
were Sharleen Jespersen, Ron Ahl, B. J. Hammond, 
Keith Bouwens, Jackie Dearmont, Jim Orr, Jan 
Jackson, Bill Wiley, Rich McLaughlin, Debbie Dal- 


! 


Display 


ton, Marilyn Vogt and George Mayberry. 

The new display fixture used at the Home Show 
has already been used again, at Beatrice, and it 
will be used in the future at events where it is 
appropriate to show the wide variety of telephone 
services LT&T provides. 


TOP: The double booth arrangement as seen at the Lincoln Home 
Show. The units can be arranged in several different ways. 
ABOVE: A service for apartments is the Enterphone intercom, 
shown in this attractive display unit. 
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RIGHT: Visitors take a close look at some 
of the modern telephone instruments on 
display. 

BELOW: Second Vice President Commercial 
Charles Arnold looks over the display. Bill 
Wiley is in background. 


BOTTOM: Two photos show the arrangement 
of modern instruments and the historical 


display. 

LOWER RIGHT: Attracting much attention 
were the colorful candlestick models and the 
rich-looking chest model. 
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SHARP BuUILOING LINCOLN. » 


no. DATE 


New Building for Syracuse 


oe has started on a new telephone 

exchange building in Syracuse. The building will 
house a new CXP-5 Crosspoint switching exchange, 
scheduled to be placed into service February 1, 1975. 

The building will be located on the lot now owned 
and used by LT&T and will be to the rear of this lot. 
The present building will be removed after the in- 
stallation of new equipment is completed. 

The new Crosspoint switching equipment will 
be faster than the step-by-step gear that is presently 
in use and will therefore be able to handle more 
calls than is now possible. The new office will be 
equipped for 1,200 lines and expandable to 5,000 lines, 
providing for growth. 

Other features will include Automatic Number 
Identification on Direct Dialed calls; the option of 
Touch Calling telephones; and Extended Area Ser- 
vice between Syracuse and Unadilla. The Extended 
Area Service will permit residents of the two towns 
to call each other without a long distance charge. 

The change in equipment will bring number 
changes when it is put into use in 1975. 


The present Syracuse building was constructed 
in 1928 as a manual telephone exchange office. In 
1961 it was converted to dial operation with step- 
by-step equipment installed in the same building. 
The exchange was converted to Direct Distance Dial- 
ing in 1964. 

Syracuse has had telephone service since the 
1890’s when the Bell System installed phones at the 
George Barbee drugstore, Campbell Brothers office 
and the Review Hotel. Apparently these were long 
distance connections to other towns. 

In 1900, the Nebraska City Independent Tele- 
phone Company started an exchange in Syracuse, 
using a switchboard located over a downtown store. 
LT&T purchased the Nebraska City Telephone Com- 
pany in 1912, along with the long distance connec- 
tions owned by the Bell Company, and consolidated 
the two services at Syracuse in 1913. Construction 
of Syracuse’s new telephone building and equip- 
ment is a step which will make possible increased 


and more modern telephone service for the Syra- 
cuse area. 
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Art Under Her Feet 


NE GIRL thought it was an Aztec design. Others 
have been completely mystified. A few have re- 
cognized it instantly. 

It hangs in the office of Kathleen Carey, Toll 
Investigation Supervisor and it is obviously a work 
of art. 

Done by Juanita Schleif Van Liew. retired from 
Traffic, the piece is an art form known as a “rub- 
bing.” Many of these are done of gravestones or of 
temple or cathedral stonework designs. This one 
is a rubbing of an LT&T manhole cover. 

“T got the idea about a year ago,” said Juanita. 
“They had a festival at the Madonna home and 
Fred and I were walking by when I saw the cover.” 
The cover is located in the sidewalk, so was easy 
to work on. Juanita took a large piece of ordinary 
brown wrapping paper, a large brown crayon and 
an old broom. 

After sweeping the accumulated dirt from the 
cover, she anchored her paper with masking tape, 
removed the wrapping from the crayon and made 
her rubbing—much like a child uses the side of a 
pencil to make a rubbing of a coin. 

Husband Fred stood by “‘to see who’d come along 
and catch her,” but nobody paid any attention at all. 

Juanita has done Christmas cards and previously 
did a rubbing of an embossed window pane, but 
this was her first manhole cover. 

“T never paid any attention to them before. Now 
I see them everywhere,” she mused. 

Will she become a connoisseur of manhole covers? 
Could be. Juanita says she’s got another fine cover 
spotted over in the alley behind the main library. 

If you see a petite lady bent over a manhole in 
the alley, don’t pay any attention. Or better yet, go 
over and say hello. It will probably be Mrs. Van 
Liew producing another manhole cover rubbing. 
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Lyle Reighard Is Appointed 
Lincoln Operations Manager 
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@ LYLE E. REIGHARD assumed the duties of Lin- 
coln Operations Manager June 17, a newly created 
position. Replacing him as General Commercial Sup- 
ervisor is Boyd Wedgwood, who has been Govern- 
ment Communications Supervisor. 

In his new assignment, Mr. Reighard will be re- 
sponsible for all of the operations affecting Lincoln 
Area customers. This will include the business of- 
fice, installation and repair activities. 

It will not include traffic or toll functions. Other 
functions of the General Plant and General Com- 
mercial Departments will remain unchanged. 

The organizational change is made necessary by 
the Company’s growth, particularly in the Lincoln 
Area. It will bring Lincoln Commercial and Plant 
operations into a single unit, enabling us to give 
better service to our customers. 

Mr. Reighard has been with LT&T since 1947, 
when he started as a Groundman in Construction. 
He transferred to Commercial in 1956, where he 
has worked as Commercial Representative, Service 
Engineer, Staff Assistant, Area Sales Supervisor and 
Government Communications Supervisor. 

He is a native of Stuart, Iowa and a graduate 
~ of Greenwood High School and the 
University of Nebraska. He is a 
Director of the Nebraska Telephone 
Association and a member of sever- 
al civic and fraternal organizations 
in Lincoln. 

Mr. Wedgwood has been with 
LT&T since 1937, when he started 
as a Groundman in Construction. 
He transferred from Plant to Com- 
! mercial in 1959, where he has serv- 
ed as Military Communications Supervisor, and 
Special Services Supervisor. 

A native of Wilber, he graduated from Lincoln 
High School and attended the University of Nebras- 
ka. He is also active in community affairs. 
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March 1 — May 31 


Service 
Anniversaries 


Years 


a 


NOT PICTURED 
Glen Ball 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
John Dageford 
LincoiIn, 5 yrs. 
Stan Dedrickson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Margaret Trausch 


Hastings, 5, yrs. 
Jerry Dittmer 
Tecumseh, 5 yrs. 
Cliff Hagen 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Robert Ifland 


30 


Years 


Virginia Baker 
Hastings 


20 


Years 


B. Einspohr 
Hastings 


Se 3 33 


Norbert Finke 
Hebron 
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Minnie Schlitt 
Hastings 
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Phil Eckles 
Superior 
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A. Menninga 
Lincoln 


Bernice Tyson 
Lincoln 


Lols Godfrey 
Fairbury 


Frank Jurgens 


Rex King 
Beatrice 


Lincoln 
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Frank Howard 


Dorothy Graham R. McGinness 
Pawnee City 


Eugene Harms 


Myra Metcalf 
Lincoln 


B. Christensen 
Nebr. City 


Phil Bohl 
Lincoln 
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Lloyd Oglesby 
Lincoln 


George Heikes 
Beatrice 


Don Piersol 
Lincoln 


Lois Meyers 
Lincoln 
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Velma Schaaf 


Lincoln 


Opal Allison 


Lincoln 


Delores Stengel 


Lin 


Don Williams 
coln Lincoln 


Margaret Wurm 
Lincoln 
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G. Bitting Pat Carlson D. Derman Roy Elledge 
Lincoln Lincoln Hastings Beatrice Hastings Lincoin 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Marilyn Kelly 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Terrence Krull 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Margaret Lamey 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Judy McGlinn 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Stanley McNeil 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Eva Schultz 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Dennis Smith 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Dale Tubbs 
Lincoln, 5 yrs 


Margaret Valverde 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Hastings 


| | , ~ is Zabel Helen Zimmer 
i Moeller B. Rosenthal B. Thompson G. Trebelhorn Mary Welsh Linda Wilson Denn fr 
Gary Weik Lincoln i gi er a par Beatrice Hastings Lincoln Wahoo Hastings Fairbury Beatrice 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. (Feb. Ann.) 
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Howat Rolls a 300 
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Howat releases ball that caida it 300. 


@® THE TENSION was heavy among the spectators 
as Jim Howat released the 12th ball in his first 
doubles game in the Men’s Bowling Tournament. 

Then there was a loud cheer as the ball rolled 
fast and true and all ten pins toppled. It made a 
perfect 300 game for Jim—the first in his bowling 
career and the first in the history of LT&T bowl- 
ing tournaments. 

“It didn’t bother me until the last ball,’ com- 
mented Jim. He’s used to bowling lots of strikes. His 
highest previous game was 257. 

Jim followed his perfect game by getting a bad 
split on his very next ball—the first of his second 
game. He ended up with 8 pins for that frame, but 
recovered nicely and reverted to bowling mostly 
strikes and spares. 

Believing that because the game was rolled in a 
non-sanctioned tournament that Jim would not be 
eligible for the customary $300 prize for a 300 game, 
his fellow tournament bowlers took up a cash collec- 
tion to award to Jim. 

However, Parkway Lanes did present Jim a check 
for $300 on the final night of league bowling. Mana- 
ger Frank Schmal pointed out that LT&T has been 
bowling at the lanes since the middle 1950’s and 
this is the first perfect game rolled in telephone 
competition. 

For Howat, the achievement and the spontaneous 
recognition by his fellow LT&T bowlers brought a 
thrill that may never be surpassed. 


Manson Named Wire Chief 


@ DEAN D. Manson has been appointed Wire Chief 
in Crete. His promotion was made effective in March. 
_ Dean has been with LT&T since September of 
7 1953 and has worked asa Ground- 
man, Lineman, Driver-Lineman, 
Combinationman and Switchman 
in York, Lincoln and Seward. Most 
recently he had been at Seward. 
At Crete he replaces John Find- 
ley, who was appointed Area Man- 
M] ager. 
UF Ra Mr. Manson’s wide range of ex- 
See perience in the Company will be 
ae el helpful to him in assuming his new 
duties at Crete. 


Petersen to Shop Foreman 


@ JAMES S. Petersen has been named Shop Fore- 
man in the Supply Department. His advancement 
was announced in March. 
Mr. Petersen has been with LT&T since October 
a of 1968 and has spent that entire 
_ time as a Toll Terminal Radioman. 
Prior to coming to LT&T, he op- 
erated a farm and ranch for a num- 
ber of years. He also served in the 
| Army in 1945 and 1946, achieving 
the rank of Sergeant. Hig duties 
were connected with office and 
Personnel work. 
i An interest in electronics caus- 
£22. ed him to seek a change in employ- 
ment and brought him to LT&T. 


Two Get Foremen’s Positions 


@ TWO MEN have been promoted to Foremen’s 
jobs in the Construction Department. The advance- 
ments took effect in March. 

They are Gerald E. Svoboda, named Cable Fore- 
man and William A. Peperkorn, named Construction 
Foreman. 

Mr. Peperkorn has been with LT&T since July of 
1969 when he was hired as a Lineman in Lincoln. He 
has also worked as Driver-Lineman in both Hastings 
and Beatrice. 

Mr. Svoboda came to LT&T in 1965 and has work- 
ed as Janitor, Groundman, Splicer’s Helper and, 
most recently, as a Cable Splicer. 


Crete Men Take Medic Course 


@ THREE employees at Crete recently completed 
a 90 hour course for Emergency Medical Tech- 
nicians. They are Larry Horsky, Clinton White and 
John Findley. 

Horsky and White are both members of the Crete 


os, |) ae 


Volunteer Fire Department and may be called upon 
to man the Department’s rescue unit. 
Findley has had previous first aid training and has 
an active interest in emergency first aid procedure. 
The course was conducted each Monday evening 
for 30 weeks. 


Weber and Filbert Take Class 


@ ADELINE L. Weber and Phyllis J. Filbert have 
completed an advanced course in the operation, 
testing and maintenance of automatic toll ticketing 
equipment. They took the instruction at the GTE— 
Automatic Electric training center in Northlake, 
Tllinois. 

Phyllis has been with LT&T since September of 
1965, when she was hired as an Operator in Traffic 
Unit II. She has also worked as a Frameman and 
since June of 1971 has been a Switchman. 

Addie has been with LT&T since August of 1965, 
when she also started as an Operator. She has worked 
as Service Assistant, Frameman and, since October 
of 1972, as a Switchman. 

Phyllis is a graduate of Lincoln High and attended 
the University of Nebraska. Addie is a graduate of 
Lincoln DOT USES 
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Phyllis Filbert and Adeline Weber. 


Three Take A. E. Course 


@ LEROY Merritt, Leonard Larsen and Charles 
Moore have completed a special study course in the 
function, operation, testing and maintenance of elec- 
tronic telephone exchange equipment. They took 
the class at the Automatic Electric Company training 
center at Northlake, Illinois. 

Mr. Merritt has been with LT&T since November 
of 1964 when he was hired as a Janitor. He has 
also worked as Garage Serviceman, Frameman, 
Warehouseman, Combinationman and Switchman. 

Mr. Larsen has been with LT&T since October 
of 1962 when he was hired as a Custodian. He has 
also filled the positions of Frameman, Printing Ma- 
chine Operator, Combinationman and Switchman. 
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Mr. Moore has been with LT&T since June 
of 1960 and has worked as Groundman, Lineman, 
Driver-Lineman, Combinationman and Switchman. 
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Leonard Larsen, Charles Moore and Lee Merritt. 


Paul Hartshorn Draws Praise 


@® IT WAS the kind of installation that Paul Harts- 
horn has done many times. The location was a trailer 
court in Lincoln and it was an install for an execu- 
tive recently moved to a new position in town. 
Paul went about his work, probably thinking 
nothing about it. But after he was finished, the 
customer, Steve Konda, Operations Manager of The 
Associates, wrote a letter of thanks to LT&T. 


Mr. Konda told about his frequent moves—this 
was the third in two years. Although experienced 
in obtaining telephone service, he was surprised by 
Paul. Said Mr. Konda: 

“He treated us as if we were the only customer 
Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph had at the time. 
He was willing to take a few extra minutes and point 
out a map and points of interest in and around 
Lincoln in the telephone directory. He was very well 
versed in general knowledge about Lincoln and it 
was a sincere pleasure to have him take the few 
extra minutes to make us really feel at home and 
welcome in such a large city as Lincoln.” 


His overall performance in installing the phone 
impressed me greatly. He was particular to see that 
we were pleased with location and how they were 
installed ...I personally would consider him a great 
asset to your company.” 

Because we so often hear only about our short- 
comings and not about the many good things our 
employees do, Mr. Konda’s letter is particularly 
appreciated. 
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Death Claims Five Retired Employees 


@® DEATH claimed Joe A. Krhounek, retired from 
the Plant Department, on March 18. He was 67 
years old. 

Mr. Krhounek had retired in November of 1971. 
Prior to his retirement he had been 
off work for several months be- 
cause of an arthritic condition. He 
| had undergone hip surgery to alle- 
_viate the condition and to permit 
_ greater activity. 
| Joe first worked for LT&T brief- 

ly in 1942, but left the Company 
for several years, returning per- 
manently in 1949. He filled the po- 
sitions of Warehouseman, Shopman 
and Equipment Repairman. 

Joe’s fatal illness appeared to develop with sur- 
prising swiftness, and his passing came as a shock. 

Funeral services were held March 20 at Roper 
and Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Interment was at 
Fairview Cemetery. 


@® DEATH came to Hazel V. Neeman, retired from 
Traffic, on Saturday, April 13. She had retired with 
23 years of service in October of 1966. 

Mrs. Neeman first worked for LT&T in 1917 as 
a messenger in the Traffic Depart- 
ment and later that year as a Line 
Operator. She left LT&T, returned 
to work during 1920 and 1921, 
then left again. 

Hazel came back to LT&T in 
1945 and remained from then until 
her retirement. She worked as “A” 
and “A and L” Operator before the 
title was changed to Operator. 

Hazel has enjoyed an active re- 
tirement and there was no advance indication of any 
serious ailment. She was fatally stricken while work- 
ing in her yard. 

Funeral services took place Wednesday, April 17 
at Wadlow’s Mortuary in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


@ JACK Van Nordheim, retired from Hastings 
Plant, passed away Tuesday, May 7. He had been 
retired since the fall of 1968. 

Jack had over 43 years of service when he closed 

ia his active career with the Com- 

| \ pany. He was a year and a half 

younger than the mandatory re- 

Fe a | tirement age, but chose to take an 
) early retirement. 

He started with the Company 
in April of 1925 as a Groundman 
in Hastings. He worked as Line- 
man, Combinationman and Test- 
man, spending his entire career in 
Hastings. He remained in that 


community after retirement and it was there he 
passed away. 

Jack’s health had not been good recently, but 
there was little indication that his illness was criti- 
cal. 


Funeral Services took place Thursday, May 9, at 
the Brand Wilson Mortuary in Hastings. Burial was 
at Sunset Memorial Garden in Hastings. 


@ DEATH came to Bohumil “Ben” Docekal, retired 
from David City, on May 23. He had been retired 
since 1958. 

Ben worked in the David City area as Combina- 
tionman for many years. He was 
born into a telephone family and 
began working in the industry al- 
most inchildhood, helping his 
father, Charles, who managed the 
Abie exchange. 

Mr. Docekal came into LT&T in 
1930 when the Company bought 
the Farmers Telephone Company 
at Abie, but his official telephone 
record dated to 1928. The Company 
merged the Abie facilities with Bruno and Docekal 
went to work in David City, commuting to that 
town. 


In the late 1950’s, a health condition, plus the rigor 
of commuting in winter weather, caused Ben to re- 
quest retirement, which was granted. 

Funeral services took place May 25 at David City. 
Interment was at Abie. 


@ GRACE A. Hauschild passed away on Friday, 
May 24. She had been retired from the Accounting 
Department since June of 1962. 

Grace had 42 years of service with LT&T. She be- 
gan her career in 1920 as a Typist 
and she worked her entire Tele- 
phone career in the Accounting 
Department. 

She took part in several Com- 
pany activities during her many 
years of service. She was an early 
bowler in the women’s league; she 
was Secretary of the old Telephone 
Employees Mutual Benefit Asso- 

“ ma ciation; she served on the Com- 
pany PBicnie: sanmitiec at one time and was also ac- 
tive in the Telephone Pioneers Association. 

Grace retired a few years earlier than necessary 
and she enjoyed the early years of her retirement. 
Recently her health had failed drastically. 

Funeral services were held May 28 at Hodgman- 
Splain-Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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Schlitt, Oglesby and Metcalf Honored 


f hishss LT&T employees reached important service 

anniversaries in April. They were Minnie Schlitt 
of Hastings who completed 45 years of service with 
LT&T April 1, and G. L. Oglesby, Lincoln, who reach- 
ed his 40th anniversary on April 25. 

The two were honored at a luncheon held April 
22. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., hon- 
ored the two employees, presenting each with a serv- 
ice emblem and thanking them personally for their 
dedication. “I’m proud of our Company and it is the 
people like you who have made it what it is,” com- 
mented Mr. Woods. 

Vice President Operations James E. Geist was 
Master of Ceremonies for the event. He noted that 
Minnie started her telephone career in 1929 in Hast- 
ings and has spent her entire career there. Lloyd, on 
the other hand started at York and moved around 
the territory quite a bit. 

“Lloyd and Minnie have set a pattern for the 
younger people to follow,” said Geist. He said that 
the employees such as the honorees” have given us 
a good Company and a pattern to follow.” 

“Equipment can’t give service; it’s people that 
give service,’ he emphasized. 

Minnie spoke of her four and a half decades of 
service, recalling tornadoes, moving of the office and 
even a bank robbery and the excitement it brought. 

Lloyd mentioned that a recent order for addition- 
al circuits to Grand Island numbered more than the 
total such circuits when he started his career. 

He seemed to sum up the observations of many 
long time employees as he commented that the years 
had brought both disappointments and some very 
good things. 

“It’s been really nice,” he declared. 


Mr. Woods and Minnie Schlitt. 


Mr. Woods and Lloyd Oglesby. 
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Miss Metcalf gives Mr. Woods a smile. 


Rescues METCALF was honored May 20 for attain- 
4"ling four decades of service to the Company. Her 
actual service anniversary was May 24, but the occa- 
sion was noted a few days early. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- 
sented Miss Metcalf with a service emblem and 
thanked her for her long service. “Companies are 
only people,” he said, explaining that the quality of 
the company is only as good as that of the people 
who make it up. For the quality she has brought to 
LT&T, Mr. Woods said “thank you,” to Myra. 

Vice President Operations James E. Geist traced 
some of Myra’s work experience. She served as Con- 
tract Chief Operator and Cashier in Dunbar; later 
worked at Talmage; and for a time was Traveling 
Chief Operator. Since 1959 she has been Chief Oper- 
ator in Traffic Unit II in Lincoln. 

He spoke of Myra’s concern for service and her 
reputation for fighting for things that she believes 
will provide good service. 

“Tt is people like Myra who have made LT&T suc- 
cessful,” he said. “This is our challenge, to continue 
this service.” 

Myra commented on her early days with the com- 
pany and her associations with many telephone 
employees. 

She recalled deciding to come to LT&T instead of 
taking a teaching position in Omaha. It was because 
of the higher pay — by $15 — that LT&T offered. 


Myra also recalled some of the unusual exper- 
iences of her early years with the Company and of 
her valued friendships with some of the community 
leaders where she worked. She particularly spoke of 
her friendship with the famed and highly respected 
Nebraska City Editor J. Hyde Sweet and his wife. 

As she reminisced, it was obvious that Myra has 
carried through her 40 years of service the helpful 
quality of a sense of humor along with her ability 
and dedication. 


Five Employees Jointly 


@ VERA E. NORVELL, Beatrice, retired the second 
day of March, closing a telephone career of 37 years 
of net credited service. 

Mrs. Norvell accumulated her long service in 
spite of a gap of eight years when 
she was away from the Company. 
She has worked in several differ- 
ent towns in our territory, includ- 
ing Beatrice, Lincoln and Auburn 
during the 1940’s. She resigned in 
the mid 1940’s, returning in 1954 as 
€% an Operator at Tecumseh. 

When the Tecumseh office was 


she oled as an Operator and as a Service Assist- 
ant. 


Vera has retired earlier than the mandatory age, 
perhaps influenced by a desire to spend more time at 
her hobbies of gardening and raising flowers. Her 
long range plans include a trip this fall to see bro- 
thers in California and Colorado. 


@ BETTY reeds joined the rolls of the retired 
April 9, ending a 25-year telephone career. 

She started as an Operator in Nebraska City in 
April of 1949 and spent her entire 
career in that city. She worked in 
Traffic until 1954, as an “A” Oper- 
ator, “A & L” Operator and Service 
Assistant at various times. 

She transferred to Commercial 
as a Clerk and became a Cashier 
in 1956. She also worked for a time 
as Assignment Clerk in the Plant 
Department. 

Betty has been away from work 
for some time because of a health condition and it 
seemed wise to take an early retirement. However, 
if her health improves as is hoped, she will undoubt- 
edly find new activity to occupy her time and talent. 


@ NATA Hershey closed up a telephone career 
which dates back to 1937 as she retired April 28 of 
this year. 

Nata started her telephone career in the little 
town of Tobias as a Relief Oper- 
ator. After several interruptions in 
her career, she became Acting Con- 
tract Chief Operator-Cashier in 
that town in 1939 and later Chief 
Operator-Cashier. 

In 19438 she moved to Geneva, 
where she worked as an “A” Oper- 
ator and “A & L” Operator. She 
also served as Assistant Chief Op- 
erator, Instructor and as Service 


Take Retirement 


Assistant in Geneva. She moved to Lincoln as an 
Operator in Traffic Unit I in 1963. 

Nata’s experience spanned the difficult years of 
World War II, when she worked part of the time at 
an Army Air Base and it included the rapid expan- 
sion and change in the postwar decades. 

Her retirement will bring another change in 
career to Nata, one it is hoped she will enjoy. 


@ LLOYD Schmutte cleared his workbench for the 
last time April 6 and entered the brand new status 
of retired. He thus completed a telephone career of 
over a quarter of a century. 

Mr. Schmutte came to LT&T in November of 1948 
as a Driver in Lincoln Construc- | 
tion. In 1952 he was advanced to | 
Driver-Lineman and a dozen | 
years later moved to Supply as a 7 
Shopman. Since September 
1969 he has been an noes 
Repairman. 

Lloyd’s telephone career has 
all been in the Plant Department 
and over the more than a quarter 
of a century he has been in the . AO ts 
business he has developed a number of friendships. 
While he may be retired from telephone work, it’s 
not likely that Lloyd will be inactive. Those who 
know him expect him to wade into new interests to 
occupy his newly freed time. 


@ V. V. CLARK, Plattsmouth, retired April 8, clos- 
ing a telephone career of over 27 years. 

Vyrl’s retirement came after he had been on sick- 
ness disability for a year. A heart 
condition has made it advisable for 
him to relieve himself of the re- 
sponsibilities of a regular work 
schedule. 

Mr. Clark came to LT&T in 1946 
. as a Groundman at Humboldt and 
* was later transferred to Pawnee 
City. After a Military Leave of Ab- 
sence of a little more than a year, 
he returned to the Company. 

He became Manager at Pawnee City in 1956 and 
about three years later, in 1959, was advanced to 
Area Manager at Plattsmouth. He remained in that 
position until shortly before his retirement. 

Even though Vyrl’s health has curtailed his activ- 
ities, he has retained an interest in making things 
and has spent some time in his home workshop. A 
recent project has been that of making kitchen 
cabinets. 

He plans to continue his hobby now that he is re- 
tired, pacing himself as required by his physical con- 
dition. 
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She Walked a Plank 


1904 Operator 
Recalls Early Days 


Margaret McCain Combs as she looks today. 
Below is a view of the Lincoln Operating 
room as it appeared about the time she left 
the Company in 1913. 


| WENT TO WORK for the Company in the first 

building on “M” Street. The building was not even 
completed — I walked in for some time across a 
plank.” So writes Margaret McCain Combs, who was 
Chief Operator of LT&T in 1912. 

Now 91 years old, Mrs. Combs wrote to thank 
us for sending her LTT magazine and to ask us to 
discontinue sending it because her sight is failing 
and she can no longer read it. 

Her letter caused the Editor of LTT to delve 
into a little Company history. Mrs. Combs, then 
Miss McCain, was hired 70 years ago at the age of 
21. Her name first appears on a list of employees 
as of October 1904, when she was a Relief Operator. 


At the time, LT&T had two other operators, a 
Chief Operator and a Toll Operator. 


The building she refers to in her letter is the 
original “Automatic” building, which faces 14th 
Street, between “M” and “N” in Lincoln. Our Com- 
pany was popularly referred to then as the “Auto- 
matic” company because of its dial telephones. That’s 
why we needed only three operators — local calls 
were dialed by subscribers and toll calling was in 
its infancy. 

Mrs. Combs was Chief Operator for the Lincoln 
Telephone and Telegraph Company in 1912 when our 
Company purchased the Bell exchanges in 22 south- 
east Nebraska counties. In Lincoln, the two separate 
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and competing telephone systems were merged at 
the time she was Chief Operator. 

In her recent letter, Mrs. Combs recalls, “I left in 
1913 to marry Lloyd M. Combs, who also worked for 
the Company. We went to live in Butte, Montana.” 

Company records show that Mr. Combs was a 
Troubleman in 1912. 

“T am now living in a lovely board and care home, 
“Ginath Home” in Canoga Park, San Fernando, 
California,’ says the former Chief Operator. “In 
November we put on a fashion show. We elderly 
ladies were the models,” Margaret enclosed a picture 
of herself modeling one of the outfits. 

“I enjoyed my work with the Company very 
much while there. My husband passed away in 
Spokane, Washington in 1941. A year later I moved 
to California and I like it very much.” 

Because of her failing eyesight, Mrs. Combs had 
a friend write the letter as she dictated it. The friend 
dropped in a postscript to say that “Dear little 
Margaret is so very precious and we all love her. 
At 91 she is a doll and her mind sharper than mine 
and I am only 80.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Combs worked for LT&T a relatively 
short time, but at a period when there were many 
important changes. 

We hope that the 2l-year-olds being hired today, 
70 years hence, will be as alert and active as Margaret 
and will be writing letters to the editor’s successors. 
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SCHOOL’S OUT — 


For children, this is the time of year for run- 
ning, playing and great activity. Enlivened by 
freedom from school, few youngsters give a 
thought for safety. They don’t see cars com- 
ing. When you are driving, be extra alert 
these days. 


AUGUST, 1974 
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KEN’'S KOMMENTS 


HE RETIREMENT of Ernie Royce brings up a 
question I’ve wondered about at times. When 
Ernie was Motor Vehicle Supervisor some years 
ago, was he the victim of as many bad jokes and 
puns as Bill Hartz has been? 


With a name so similar to the No. 1 car rental 
agency, Bill as supervisor in charge of all of LT&T’s 
motor vehicles has been on the receiving end of 
ali kinds of kidding. 


But think of Ernie. He has a name that makes 
up half of the title of England’s — some say the 
world’s — most prestigious car. What kind of wise- 
cracks did all of his buddies dream up? 


Whatever they were, we'll bet Ernie took them 
with a twinkle in his eye and a smile on his face. 
Both Royce and Hartz have a great appreciation 
for a joke or bit of humor. 


I think it was Ernie who told me with an amused 
chuckle of the legal difficulties the automobile near- 


ly brought to several employees over 40 years ago. 
It was during the depression and also during 


OUR COVER 


@® THERE WERE games, contests, 
food and even some drop-in para- 
chutists at the annual LT&T Com- 
pany picnic. On our cover is a 
medley of pictures showing a variety 
of the activity at this old-fashioned 
family outing. 
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prohibition. Then, like now, telephone employees 
were cost conscious and some of them decided to 


team up to save some money by buying auto anti- 
freeze in bulk. 


One of the bunch bought several barrels of the 
then commonly used anti-freeze, denatured alcohol. 
Those in on the deal would come to his house with 
jugs and other containers to get their supply. 


One of the neighbors caught wind of the pro- 
ject, to use a figure of speech that may be more 
than usually appropriate, and turned the employee 
in to the “revenooers.” The neighbor figured the 
telephone man was bootlegging drinking alcohol. 


It took some mighty fast talking, but the employ- 


ees were all able to extricate themselves from this 
sticky situation. 


This yarn makes a guy wonder, just how many 
other humorous stories are lurking in the memories 
of our fellow employees? 


Does anybody care to send them in? 
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A Pig's Eye View of 


An Old-Fashioned Picnic 


Always before we've told about the 
LT&T picnic from the viewpoint of the 
people attending it — how they enjoy- 
ed the food, games and prizes. This year 
we thought we'd get a different view of 
the big event. So here’s the story as told 
by one of the pigs who took part in the 
greased pig contest. 


WHAT I LIKED BEST 
ABOUT THE LT&T PICNIC 
BY P. Wiggly 
(as told to Margaret McCallum ) 


S I RECALL, and- there wasn’t 
a lot I could see from the trail- 
er I was in, those LT&T’ers were 
really having a great time. They 
did all kinds of weird things... 
from my point of view anyway. 
Pairs of them joined up and tied 
their legs together and raced. 
(Seems to me they would have 
gone faster if they had used all 
four!) Then another time they 
jumped into a sack and raced to 
the finish line. 

I was talking to one of the 
ponies and he and his friends 
were pretty hot and tired. But he 
said their job was entertainment. 
He said the little kids got a charge 
out of riding them around in cir- 
cles. Reminded him of a merry-go- 
round and he got kinda dizzy, but 
if the kids liked it, it was worth 
the trouble. Speaking of the little 
kids, they had another game called 
the “penny toss”. I heard someone 
say that the kids got a bigger kick 
out of looking at the pennies on the 
ground than they did picking them 
up! Maybe they were too hot. 
Seems everything was. Maybe 
that’s why they had the water 
balloon toss. A mistake could be 
pretty enjoyable. .... 

There were some folks out there 
throwing horseshoes at iron stakes. 
(Oh my gosh, I hope those ponies 
didn’t have to go barefoot all after- 
noon. ..) I guess you won a water- 
gun or something if you got the 
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Here’s the way they caught us - - 
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horsehoes around the stake the 
most often. 


The folks all had lots to eat 
and the food was good from all 
the reports I heard. They had all 
they could eat and there was still 
some left over. They had beef sand- 
wiches which was rather consider- 
ate. You can understand my aver- 
sion to pork sandwiches. . - - An- 
other thing that I heard them say 
was really good, was the ice cold 
watermelon. Apparently they had 
been iced down in great big tanks 
and were really cold. Boy! I tell 
you, after my debut, I wish I had 
been a watermelon. They had a 
bunch of other stuff to eat, too, and 
lots of lemonade and iced tea. 

Most all of the people came to 
the picnic in cars and trucks, but 
there were four of ’em who drop- 
ped in out of the sky. That was 
really impressive to watch and it 


put off the greased pig contest for a 
half hour. 

Lots of folks stayed inside 
where it was less warm (no, not 
cooler) and played Bingo for prizes. 


Then about 5 o’clock things real- 
ly got exciting. They took me (I’m 
Phred ... pretty classy name, huh?) 
and my friends, Albert, Edith and 
Edna and put this black greasy 
stuff all over us. I ‘spect it must 
be like putting baby oil on before 
a sunbath. Then they stuck us out 
in this fenced in area. Everything 
was okay for a while, but pretty 
soon there were a bunch of people 
in there with us. And _ they 
chased us. 

Seems as though the object of 
this chase, as I understood it, was 
to get one of us to the center of 
the ring to this big tall kid. It 
seemed to be important to be the 
first one there, too. 


Marie Notes 40 Years 


[* 1934 JOBS were not too plentiful and Marie 

Vidlock Buttery started work at LT&T with 
only two weeks of employment promised her. June 
0 of this year she reached her 40th anniversary with 
the Company and the event was noted by a luncheon 
on the 17th. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- 
sented her with a 40-year service emblem and ex- 
pressed thanks for her long service. He mentioned 
that Marie is a nice person and it is the top quality 
people like Marie who have made LT&T a good 
company. 

Marie started her career as a Toll Clerk in 1934. 
She is now Employees’ Benefit Records Supervisor. 

Vice President Operations J. E. Geist, who was 
Master of Ceremonies at the luncheon, commented, 
“We're glad she stayed on and reached 40 years.” 
He called attention to the many things she has 
done for the Company, employees and the Pioneers 
Association. He told about working with Marie on 
the old Telephone Employees Mutual Benefit As- 
sociation, a health insurance group. 
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Now, why on earth didn’t we | They weren't often together at the LT&T picnic, but when they 
just run at that guy in the middle did line up, the seven children of Mr. and Mrs. Jack Paulsen, Engine- 
when he said “go”? It would have oe sl et to es lets numbered and clearly identified. 

t all started when the t Paul t a shirt with the 
d tear. Gue youngest Paulsen go 
Sear eee number 7 on it. Somebody noticed that the “7” denoted his position 


. ' in the family and the other Paulsens thought they should have their 
ran like (expletive deleted) and own numbers, too. Mrs. Paulsen made them out of denim. 


still got caught. Also, it was noted that there are seven letters in “Paulsen” and 
that b tting one letter Ise 
Mike Bartels and Debbie Ken- y putting on the back of each shirt, the seven Paulsens 


we were pretty confused. We all 


could spell out their own name. The striking result is shown above. 
nedy and Rick White all caught 


Albert (in different races). The 
twins (Edith and Edna) were 
caught (seperately of course) by 
Don Haught, Mona Ritz, Kent Heid- 
brink, Robin Moore and Jenna Ver- 
saw (They tied, brought ‘em both 


Mary Wall gathers her chute. 


in.) and Chuck Bodfield. I was nab- 
bed by Sara Gies and Jeff Keogh. 


I’ll have to admit that the people 
were really pretty nice to us, but 
I just couldn’t get used to walking 
around with my hind feet in the 
air. 

There HAD to be thousands of 
races. If that wasn’t enough, they 
tossed people over the fence to 
chase us. Now that really wasn’t 
necessary. ... (but that’s the way 
I met you, wasn’t it, Miss 
McCallum?) 

That last race with the more- 
over-17-than-the-first-group, I was 
so tired I just stood still. I figured 
it would be over sooner. Art Sharp 
came over and picked me up and 
we won. 

Did I win anything? No. But 
he got a ham. How tasteless! 

I guess what I liked best about 
the LT&T picnic was the races 
being over and that long green 
sxinny thing with the cold water 
spraying out the end of it at us. 


And I liked going home. 
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@® THIS year the annual 
Company Picnic took on a 
different look. With the rage 
for nostalgia dominating 
styles, etc., the committee 
turned back the clock to an 
old-fashioned event, complete 
with all the food you could 
eat, watermelon, horseshoes 
and other games. 

In spite of exceptionally 
high temperatures and a hot 
sun, nearly 1,200 people regist- 
ered and quite a few extra ap- 
parently didn’t sign in. 

Those who braved the sun 
and heat obviously had a good 
time. Cool drinks and water- 
melon were popular and so 
was the food line, especially 
after the announcement that 
all were free to go back for 
seconds and thirds. 

Handling arrangements for 
this year’s event was a com- 
mittee made up of Linda Wil- 
son, Del Vanderbeek, Roxanne 
Ashman, Nancy Wheeler, 
Carol Machovec, Veryl Herr, 
Dennis Weiting, JoAnn Hra- 
ban, Don Nelson, G.L. Jacob- 
sen, R. R. Mertz, and Dave 
Young. 
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“She has made a great contribution to employees. 


To me, that’s really important,” he said. 


There have been many changes in the Company 


in 40 years and one of them is the ease and frequency 
of long distance calling. 


Marie told about the first call made from Lin- 


coln to Switzerland. The man placing the call came 


the telephone building to make it. Now such 


calls are relatively common and placed from the 
customer’s home or office. 


Mrs. Buttery mentioned that she never thought 


she’d stay for 40 years because at the time when she 
was hired, if a girl got married, her employment 
terminated very shortly afterwards. 


Later this policy changed and when Marie was 


married her job did not come to an end. 


Much of Marie’s career has been connected with 


the benefit program and she is something of an 
authority on it. She has also served for several 
years as Pioneers Secretary, a demanding extra 
activity. 


Of her employment, Marie commented, “I’ve 


really enjoyed working for the Company.” 
Mr. Woods thanks Mrs, Buttery. 


Zone System Adopted 


For Installation and Repair 


It's Like Working in a Small Town 


H®® GETTING so familiar with the part of town 
where he works that “I even know a lot of dogs’ 
names,” says Daryl Shipp. 

“It’s a lot like working in a small town,” says 
Terry Morlok. 

The two Lincoln Combinationmen were describ- 
ing the new zone system of handling telephone in- 
stallation and repair work in Lincoln. 

The system first began to be put into use last 
fall and it was brought into complete function in 
February. 

The plan is a radical departure from the old 
system under which Combinationmen might work 
in widely separated parts of town in the same day. 
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Purpose of the zone system is to make install- 
ation and repair work more efficient and to give our 
customers better service. 

One of the results of the new plan has been a 
lessening of travel time between jobs, says Jim 
Cruickshank, Area Plant Supervisor. 

“The men are clearing trouble faster — we know 
by the number of cases they are handling.” 

The Combinationmen get to know their area, 
where the terminals and the streets are. “You don’t 
have to hunt streets and you don’t have to get out 
a map,” said one Combinationman. 

“You get to know the people,” said another. 

All of these things are important and some of 
the reasons behind the move to the zone system. 

“As far as I am concerned, the Combinationmen 
are the representatives of the Company to the pub- 
lic,” said Cruickshank. “If the same man goes back, 
the customers know him and this builds rapport.” 

Here’s the way the zone plan works: 

Lincoln is broken down into 18 areas, exclud- 
ing the downtown and university areas, which are 
handled independently. 

One troubleman and one installer are assigned 
to each area, explained Cruickshank. These two 
Combinationmen are assigned primary duty to that 
area. 

The five Lincoln Foremen each have responsi- 
bility for several areas. Each Foreman also has 
several “floaters” —Combinationmen who are moved 
from area to area as the workload varies. 

Although the installer and the troubleman have 
primary responsibility to one area, they may be 
called to other areas if there is a need. 

However, it is the floaters who usually handle 
the excess work. They ordinarily stay in the areas 
under their Foreman, so they, too, are familiar with 
the territory. Floaters are the first to be sent to 
a troubled area when a Foreman needs more help 
than he has on hand. 

Defining the areas was no easy task. Factors 
used in setting up the areas were station count 
and concentration, the amount of buried cable, 
driving times and distances, and frequency of moves 
in the area. 

Adjustments have been made to get a reason- 
able work load for two men. “We’ve got it about 
right now,” says Cruickshank. 
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Original guideline was about 5,500 stations per 
area, but because of the other factors, the actual 
range is from about 3,200 to nearly 9,000. 

The new system gives each employee more re- 
sponsibility, but that’s what most of them want, 
says Cruickshank. It also assures that the employee 
who is doing a good job regularly will be noted. 

“You do it right, even if it takes a little longer,” 
said one Combinationman. 

On trouble, the zone system can save a lot of 
time. A man may be called out on a case of trouble 
and when he gets there the phone may be “clear 
as a bell” commented one man. The Combination- 
man can go. through certain steps and hope that 
this corrects the problem. 

If the trouble recurs, he’s the one who will be 
called back and he can pick up from where he 
left off before, without repeating any of his previous 
work or tests. 

If there should be a big surge of trouble in one 
part of town — severe wind damage for instance 
— men can be pulled out of their areas to help 
where they are needed. But for the most part they’ll 
stay in their areas. 

At least one troubleman is convinced that the 
system permits him to get to trouble faster. “You 
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Map of Lincoln shows division into zones. 


get to the ticket that day or the next one,” he said. 
“It used to be that it might be several days.” 

The system is still new. Problems with the plan 
may continue to show up. But it looks like the 
zone plan is doing what it was hoped it would do — 
permit us to giver better service to our customers, 


Daryl Shipp repairs phone in home of a 
customer in his zone. 
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Congestion Reduced and 


Time and Driving Saved by 


Second Garage for Lincoln 


EN MINUTES doesn’t sound like much, but save 

it twice a day, then multiply by 25 and you 
find you’ve gained a whole day’s work. 

That was one of the results when LT&T set up 
a second garage and dispatching point for Combin- 
ationmen in Lincoln. The recently added garage 
is located on the east side of 66th Street — across 
from Gateway Shopping Center. It was formerly 
used as a temporary location for Meginnis Ford 
while their permanent building was planned and 
constructed. 

The garage is now the home for 25 LT&T trucks 
and the dispatching point for about 30 men. 

Main purpose in setting up the second garage 
was to relieve congestion in the 21st and L location. 
Increased number of work orders and additional 
men and vehicles had overcrowded that facility. 

Jim Cruickshank, Area Plant Supervisor, says 
that the number of orders has grown about 20% in 
four years. This year they are running 7% ahead 
of last. As of May 31, 1973 there were 29,767 orders. 
This year, at the end of May, the number was 34,254. 

Because of these growing orders, we have added 
men and vehicles over the past years. 

Because of crowded garage space, some vehicles 
had to be parked outside. The dispatching area for 
Combinationmen was severely overtaxed. Getting 
men and trucks out and on their way to jobs was 
a real problem. Twenty minutes was allowed just 
to clear the garage. 

In the winter, trucks leave at the south door 
of the 21st Street garage and at 8 o’clock that is 
a busy street. Anything to lessen our traffic flow 
there was certainly desirable. 

Another big reason to locate a second garage 
is the fact that there are a large number of custom- 
ers located miles to the east of the 21st Street 
location. 

At the new 66th Street building, Combinationmen 
start out closer to the customers. Men and trucks 
are clearing the building in about 10 minutes. 
That’s where the 10 minutes savings lies. Multiply 
it by the 25 trucks dispatched from 66th and you 
find you save 250 minutes when the trucks leave 
and as much when they return. 


One Combinationman observed that he can now 
get to his first job by about 8:15 instead of 8:30 in 
the morning. He didn’t say so, but it’s obvious that 
he also spends less time returning to the garage at 
the end of the day. 

Four or five rural Combinationmen also work 
out of the new east garage location. They serve 
Kast Lincoln, Waverly, Greenwood, Eagle, Alvo, 
Palmyra, Bennet, Panama, Hickman and Firth areas. 

Dividing line in Lincoln is, roughly, 40th Street. 
Everything east of that line is dispatched from the 
66th Street garage and everything west from the 
Zist Street location. 

The east garage is not staffed, but each Com- 
binationman has access to the building during the 
day if he needs it. 

Routine stocking and servicing of trucks is 
carried out at night, as it is in the downtown loca- 
tion. Men go from the 21st Street building to the 
east garage, where they grease, check oil, and water, 
and replenish the stock of material as needed. 


For repair work, trucks are brought to the down- 
town garage. 


No gasoline is pumped from the new garage, so 
trucks dispatched from there are fueled at several 
stations. 


There is a supply of pressurized air to fill low 
tires. Also on hand, if needed, is a battery charger 
and a booster battery. There are also spare tires 
for the trucks. 


Office space has been provided for Foremen and 
a multi-purpose room and vending machine for all 
employees. 


A small stock of about 150 items is maintained 
at the location, but no telephone instruments are 
stored there. Each truck carries a pretty good supply 
of phones, says Cruickshank. 

It’s not all peaches and cream. For some of the 
employees the new dispatching point is an incon- 
venience. They live on the opposite side of town 
and have farther to go to work. 

But on the whole, the new location has saved 
time, miles of driving on the job, and has relieved 
a bad congestion problem at the 21st Street location. 
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Garage on 66th Street is a busy place morning and evenings. 


lieved. Foreman Smith 
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: and at 66th Street location. 
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Interior view of the new garage. 


Tubs of materials ready. 
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A Pioneer Is Not Dan'l Boone 


A PIONEER could be Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett 

or Daniel Freeman, or one of their wives or 
children. It is anybody who helped open up new 
country or new farmland. 

A Telephone Pioneer, however, is NOT Alexander 
Graham Bell, Thomas Watson, Elisha Gray or Al- 
mon B. Strowger. All of these men pioneered in 
the invention and development of the telephone. 
But they are telephone pioneers — spelled without 
the capital letters. 

A Telephone Pioneer — spelled with capitals — 
is a member of an organization made up of long- 
time telephone or communications employees. Put 
“Independent” in front of the title and it is some- 
body who belongs to a specific organization of long- 
time telephone employees in the Independent or 
non-Bell segment of the telephone industry. 

There are quite a few Independent Telephone 
Pioneers in LT&T and its 22 county territory. Most 
of them belong to The Frank H. Woods chapter, 
which counted up 1,053 members when they held 
their annual banquet last May. 

To be a member you must have at least 15 years 
of service in the telephone industry or related work. 
And you have to pay some dues. 

The Frank H. Woods chapter was organized 33 
years ago, in July of 1941, with 200 charter members. 
It was named after LT&T Founder Frank H. Woods, 
Sr., and it was the second chapter — by one day — 
to be formed after the national organization decided 
to permit them. 

The organization banded together career tele- 
phone employees and from the first it served a 
social purpose as well as giving recognition to those 
who had devoted 15 or more years to the telephone 
business. 

The Pioneers are more than just a bunch of 
people who get together for fun. They have several 
public service type activities. 

One of their first projects was to begin to as- 
semble a historical collection of antique telephones, 
equipment and other materials relating to the in- 
dustry. This is a continuing project and they keep 
adding to this collection and improving it. 

Portions of it are occasionally put on display 
for the public, often teamed up with a Company 
display of modern equipment. 

Many of the Pioneers are active, vigorous tele- 
phone employees. Some are retired. The organ- 
ization provides a point of contact between the re- 
lative newcomers and the oldtimers. Once a month, 
except in the summer, the retired Pioneers gather 
for a meeting in the 15th & M building in Lincoln. 
They also have a special luncheon for Thanksgiving 
and the Christmas season and an annual one-day 
excursion. 


and visited the Eisenhower museum and library in 
Abilene, Kansas. 

Pioneers also get together for stags and steak 
fries, but recently they have expanded their civic 
projects. 

A group of Frank H. Woods Pioneers erected a 
track guide for a Nebraska School for the Blind at 
Nebraska City. This permits blind youngsters to par- 
ticipate in track events without danger to them- 
selves or others. 

The organization also donated a “beep ball” to 
the school. This is a softball — developed by a group 
of Pioneers — that emits a beeping sound when turn- 
ed on. It permits visually handicapped persons to 
take part in a number of games involving a ball. 

One of these balls was also given to Park School 
in Lincoln, which has visually and other handicapped 
children. 

It takes money to carry on these programs and 
the Pioneers pay dues. Another way to raise money 
is raffles and they had one this year. The organiza- 
tion raffled off a color TV set and to push the suc- 
cess of the project there was a ticket selling contest. 
Jean Paulson won first prize by selling 110 chances 
and Warren Drake second by peddling 91. 

Each year the Woods chapter honors those who 
have contributed much service to the Pioneers. Given 
the Meritorious Service Award this year were 
Adrian Newens, posthumously, and Mina Jorgensen. 

As the Pioneers enter a new year, Tom Golden- 
stein takes over as President, replacing the 1973-1974 
President Bob Blackford. Art Sharp is First Vice 
President, Jack Caldwell Second Vice President, 
Marie Buttery Secretary and Dorothea Heckman 
Treasurer. 

Joe Adamson and Jim Landenberger are newly 
added Directors. 


Announcement of the election, which was not 
effective until July 1, was made at the annual ban- 
quet of the organization, the biggest gathering of 
the year for the Pioneers. Held in the Cornhusker 
Ballroom, it again attracted retired Pioneer members 
from several states. 

First purpose of the Pioneers was to recognize 
dedicated telephone employees and to provide each 
other with a point of contact. The purpose has been 
expanded to include preservation of history and 
historical items of the industry and a channeling 
of skills of the members to help the community 
as well as each other. Alexander Graham Bell, 
Thomas Watson and others were telephone pioneers. 
But you can become a Telephone Pioneer — spelled 
with capitals. All you have to do is remain in tele- 
pone work for 15 years, then pay your dues to the 
Frank H. Woods Chapter. 


Joht MeKinzie and Al Reed at “oad Mr. & Mrs. Loal Genrich. 


Mina Jorgensen receives award. 


There are over a thousand people who believe | 
it’s a good organization. 
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Last year the retired Pioneers climbed on a bus Blind children with “beep ball.’ Bob Blackford at Nebraska City School project. 
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JUNE 1 — JULY 15 


Service 
Anniversaries 


40 


Years 
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Rosetta Habben Dean Hobson Shirley Pavey 
Lincoln Hastings Lincoln Lincoln 
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Mary Ross 
Nebr. City 


25 


Years 
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Don Jones 


M. Behrends 
Auburn 


Doris Hardt | r 
W. Water Lincoln Lincoln 


Bob Cardwell J. Ettleman 


Betty Hanson 
Lincoln Lincoln 


15 
® Nears \ 


Zigrida Taurins Ken Byrne 
Lincoln Lincoln 


George Hunt John Kildau 
Lincoln Lincoln 


John Hartz 
Beatrice 


Years 


i~ 


J. Althouse 


M. Jeanneret 
Lincoin Plattsmouth Lincoln 


Tom Stark 


Linda Aguirre Ricky Aksamit 


J. Dearmont 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Gary Hupka 


NOT PICTURED 
Gay Hemsath 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Pauline Wurm 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Sylvia Dalka 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Ronnie Rakow 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Mark Stava 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Anita Hoffman 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Laura Breckner 
pian Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
ste | aetna Tom Clark 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Paul Cummins 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Brenda Roach 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Robert Ellis 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
William Peperkorn 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Sondra Buehler 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Irv Schneider 


K. Traeger 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Beatrice 


M. Morrison 


DeLoyd Larsen A 
Hastings Lincoln Lincoln 


Bob Tyler 


Diane Jacobs 


Donna Walls 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Edith Parsons Retires 


@® EDITH L. PARSONS joined the ranks of retired 
LT&T’ers April 1, closing 23 years of service with 
the Company. 


Edith started as an Operator in Superior in 


April of 1951. She transferred to 


Lincoln in 1964 upon the conver- 
sion of the Superior office and has 
worked as an Operator, PBX Op- 
erator and Central Office Clerk 
in Traffic Unit II. 
Her plans upon retirement were 
uae: to travel and she had her eyes set 
rs all on New Mexico where a son lives 
and Chicago where she has a 
daughter. Her special interests in- 
clude working with retarded children and volunteer 
work at hospitals and she may very well devote 
some of her new time to those activities. 
She will also have more time to spend on her 


hobbies of crocheting, painting and sewing if she 
wishes. 


Vera Sweetser Ends Career 
@ VERA SWEETSER ended a telephone career of 
nearly 33 years as she retired March 16. 

She started her telephone career in August of 
WH, 1941 at Fairbury, where she was a 
| Student Operator. She later work- 
" ed asa Relief Operator, an A&L 
m@m)=«(Operator and a Chief Operator’s 
| ™@ | Clerk in Fairbury. She transferred 
I | to Lincoln Unit II in June of 1967 

' y . when Fairbury’s office was con- 
<j «” » verted to dial operation. 
. | S my Vera chose to retire a little earl- 
Fa i> UP 
M o& 


o, ’ ier than she would have been re- 
fe “—. quired to. She will now be able 
to devote more close attention to the care of her 88- 
year-old mother, who is living with her. 

She has no immediate plans for travel, but hopes 
to give more attention to her hobby of handwork 
sewing now that she is retired. 


Leisure Life For Marieta 
@® MARIETA SONGSTER retired July 1, conclud- 
ing a-telephone career that began in 1957. 

She joined LT&T in December of that year as a 
Receptionist in the Personnel De- 
partment, working in the Tele- 
phone Employes Cooperative Cred- 
it Association. In 1963 she was pro- 
moted to Senior Supervisor in the 
Treasurer’s Office, where she re- 
mained until her retirement. 
| During her early years with the 
| Company, Mrs. Songster’s connec- 

——- _ tion with Co-op gave her an oppor- 
tunity to meet many LT&T employees and she is 
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rather widely acquainted through the Company. 
There is a possibility that now that Marieta is 
retired that she and her husband may move to the 
town of Exeter, where he has roots. They have plans 
to travel to Pennsylvania where they have relatives 
and to Tucson, Arizona, where they have a son. 


Marieta says they'll probably spend the winter in 
the warmer climate of Arizona. 


Royce Wraps Up 4% Decades 


@ ERNIE ROYCE wrapped up over four and a 


half decades of service at the end of July as he 
retired. 


He first came to work at LT&T in February of 

ai si Crs 1927 as a Shopman and later work- 

ed as a Serviceman, Shipping 

_ Clerk, Warehouseman, Apprentice 

_ Combinationman, First Class Shop- 
man, Clerk and Senior Clerk. 

In April of 1952 he became 
: Motor Vehicle Supervisor and in 
November of 1956 Supervisor of 
Supplies, the position he has held 
until retirement. 

Ernie has plans to enjoy his re- 
tirement. He has a home located on 80 acres north 
of Lincoln and he expects to spend a great deal of 
time finishing and landscaping this country property. 


He hopes to travel extensively, spending this 
winter in California. He also will devote more time 
to the sport of fishing and is looking forward to 
doing some deep sea fishing soon. 


Bob Swanson Gets New Job 


@® THE APPOINTMENT of Robert W. Swanson as 
Government Communications Manager has been 
announced by Charles Arnold, Second Vice Pres- 
ident Commercial. He assumed his duties June 17. 


Mr. Swanson succeeds Boyd M. 
Wedgwood, who was promoted to 
General Commercial Supervisor. 

Swanson has been with LT&T 
since 1946 when he started in the 
Plant Department. He became a 
Commercial Representative in 1958 
and has also held the positions of 
Service Engineer and Sales Sup- 
ervisor. 

He is a graduate of Lyons High 
School and attended the University of Nebraska. 
His community activities include service as Chair- 
man of the Nebraska State Selective Service Ap- 
peal Board and Vice President of the Lincoln North- 
east Sertoma Club. 


Charles Meshier Passes 

@® CHARLES B. Meshier, retired District Plant 
Manager in Lincoln, died June 18 as the result of 
a tragic automobile accident at South Bend, Ne- 
braska. He was 80 years old. 

7 ai Mrs. Meshier was injured in the 

accident. 
: Mr. Meshier had over 48 years 
~~ | of service with LT&T when he re- 
“/ | tired in 1959. He had started his 
yw | career in 1911, but worked the 
‘ summer before that while still in 
4” 7 school. 

‘7 ~, His first job was that of Rack- 
y £.\%. “man and he worked in various 
BI <7 2. capacities in the Service Depart- 
ment. He was assigned managerial duties at Have- 
lock, Fairbury, Hastings, Tecumseh and Beatrice be- 
fore returning to Lincoln in 1952. 

Mr. Meshier also served in the Signal Corps 
during World War I. 

During his early years with the Company he 
played on the powerful LT&T baseball teams. He 
was also active in many civic and fraternal organ- 
izations in the towns where he lived. 

When he retired, Charlie decided to remain in 
Lincoln among his friends and he enjoyed an active 
retirement. 

Funeral services were held June 21 at the Have- 
lock United Methodist Church. Burial was at Fair- 
view Cemetery. 


Florence Arbogast Dies 
@ FLORENCE Arbogast, retired from Traffic, died 
June 5, 1974. She had retired in April of 1950. 
Miss Arbogast had worked for the Company 38 
years. She started her telephone 
career in April of 1912 as Night 
Operator in her home town of Carl- 
eton, working for the Thayer 
$e <e County Telephone Company. LT&T 
: ; bought the company in September 
i rae of that year. 
7 She became Carleton Chief Op- 
f ) erator in 1913 and remained there 
vr for 24 years. In March of 1936 she 
an transferred to Davey and served 
as Chief Operator in that locality for 14 years, when 
it was converted to dial in March of 1950. 

Miss Arbogast retired with the conversion, pur- 
chasing the exchange building for her home and 
continuing to live in Davey until her death. 

She was one of the old-time Operators, whose 
entire career was spent in small exchanges. She 
felt a close kinship with the people she served and 
chose to live in a small rural community in 
retirement. 

Funeral services for Florence took place June 8 
at Ceresco. Burial was at Davey. 


Bill Eckles Plant Supervisor 


@® W. L. ECKLES, Jr., has been promoted from As- 
sistant to the General Plant Superintendent to Gen- 
eral Plant Supervisor. The change took effect July 1. 


ny Mr Eckles has been with LT&T 
since May of 1945, when he was 
hired as a Groundman at Platts- 
mouth. He was on Military Leave 
of Absence from 1945 to 1947. After 
returning, he worked at Tecumseh 
and as Chief Switchman at Beat- 
rice. He moved to Systems Plan- 
ning in 1962, to Engineering in 1968 
and became a Special Studies As- 
sistant in 1964. Later that same 
year he returned to Engineering. 

In 1968 he became a Coordinating Supervisor in 
Plant and has been Assistant to General Plant Sup- 
erintendent from 1970 to his current title change. 


Finnish Leader Tours TTI 


@ A DISTINGUISHED visitor from Finland toured 
the facilities of LT&T’s subsidiary, TV-Transmis- 
sion Inc., in April. He was Aulis Suutarinen, Sec- 
retary General of the Council of Finnish Industry, 
a trade organization. 

He was one of three Finnish leaders to tour this 
country this year. 

Mr. Suutarinen was interested in all aspects of 
American business, but particularly in taxation and 
in the cable television industry. 

“We do not have any (cable TV) but we’d like to 
have some,” he commented. “We have only one TV 
in Finland and it is owned by the State.” 

The Finnish citizen was conducted through TTI’s 
studio and offices by Fred Schroeder, Manager. 
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Mr. Schroeder, left, shows equipment to Mr. Suutarinen, middle. 
Aide is at right. | 
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- Some Old-Fashioned 
Rules About 
DIVING IN 


Never dive unless you know the water is deep enough. At a pool, check the depth 
markings and make sure the water reaches the gutters. 


Don’t dive unless the water is tree of floating or submerged objects (such as inner 
tubes and other swimmers). 


Avoid horseplay in and around the water. 

Always dive straight ahead keeping your eyes open until you hit the water. 
Dorr’t try dives that are beyond your ability. 

Be extra cautious if the diving board is worn and slippery, or tilted up or down. 


Never go down a slide head first. An adult should never use a slide designed for chil- 
dren at the edge of shallow water. 


Make sure small children are supervised at all time in all water activities, especially 
diving. 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 

First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 

First 911 Emergency Number 
First inward WATS in the nation 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


yee YOU look at the monumental problems fac- 
ing today’s society, the temptation is to say, 
“What can I as one lone person do about it?” 

Our problems today are huge. We are living in a 
time of change and transition. It is a time of increasing 
pollution and environmental damage. It is a time of 
shrinking resources, energy supplies and food reserves. 
The crime rate is growing and some of the gains made 
by minority groups appear to be eroding away. 

The problems of this period are certainly not petty! 

Yet, no matter how unsurmountable these problems 
seem to an individual, many persons working together 
can solve or at least reduce them. 

Individual responsibility combined makes up com- 
munity responsibility and community responsibility 
solves some of these problems. My wife observed this 
in action during a camping swing through Canada. She 
noted that the Canadian campsites were litter-free. 

Why? Not because of bigger and better and more 
numerous trash cans. Not because of large cleanup 
crews. If anything, the opposite was evident. 

It was simply because the Canadians treasure their 
outdoors. Each one of the Canadian campers carefully 
disposes of his waste without littering. The attitude 
is contagious. 

It is a case where many individual acts of careful- 
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@ Pictured on the cover are a num- 
ber of the employees involved in 
the activating of the exchanges at 
Juniata and Glenville. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


ness and responsibility add up to an impressive result 
of clean campgrounds. It makes one wonder how many 
other of our society’s problems could be reduced or 
even solved by a concerted effort by many individuals. 

How about our biggest problem, inflation? Prac- 
tically everyone agrees that this is the No. 1 concern 
in our nation today. Only thing is, there is no general 
agreement on what causes inflation. 

However, there is a wide agreement that decreased 
waste and increased efficiency of service or production 
would help the economy, as a whole as well as indi- 
vidual families. 

Waste less food, fuel, paper, clothes, etc., and you 
spend less on them. Which means either that you can 
save more and borrow less or that you can spend more 
money on other things. Or both. 

Waste less time and material in producing an ar- 
ticle or providing a service and that item or service 
will cost less. That helps control inflation. Of course 
there are other factors involved in inflation, but you 
have to start somewhere. 

Many an oldtimer will tell you that the old guide- 
line of “Use it up, wear it out, make it do” got him 
through the last depression. It ought to work just as 
well in today’s world of high prices. Many people 
following this practice may help put a lid on inflation. 


NYBODY who has worked for the Company very 
+4. long has probably been buttonholed by a friend or 
acquaintance and told a tale of woe about a malfunc- 
tioning telephone or an unsatisfactory contact with 
employees. It may have happened to you more than 
once. 

The phenomenon even happens to wives, hus- 
bands or children of telephone employees. 

It’s a bothersome experience because you don’t 
quite know what to say in reply or how to help the 
people with the problem. 

Now Lincoln employees have an answer to give 
them—and the answer is “Let me see what I can do.” 

A channel for Lincoln employees to report tele- 
phone problems for correction is being provided by 
a Hot-Line. 

Here’s the way the Hot-Line works: 

When you hear a complaint, ask if the trouble has 
been reported to 114. Often it will have been, but 
sometimes the customer doesn’t know how to report 
trouble. Encourage the customer to use 114, but re- 
port his complaint to the Hot-Line anyway. Find 
out four things: 

1. The customer’s name. 

2. His telephone number. 

3. The nature of the trouble or complaint. 

4. Time and date of the trouble or complaint. 

Then phone this information to the Hot-Line (the 
number may be obtained from your supervisor and 
is also being furnished you by Company mail.) 
Report your name, Company extension and work 
location. 

When you call the Hot-Line, an Electronic Secre- 
tary will answer and take your report on magnetic 
tape. The device has a two-hour capacity. The tape 
will be transcribed by Business Office personnel, 
who will make out trouble reports and send them 
to the appropriate work location for correction. 


The 


Hot Line 


A way for employees 
to report telephone 
problems for correction 


You will be contacted and informed as to how 
the problem was solved or handled and the customer 
will also be contacted to verify that the difficulty 
has been taken care of to his satisfaction. 


Any kind of customer complaint may be turned 
in to the Hot-Line. Is the phone noisy or inoperative, 
stained or cracked? Was the wrong instrument in- 
stalled? Was an employee rude or disinterested? 
Did the phone ring 30 times before the operator 
answered? Was a pay phone out of order? Did we 
fail to show up when promised? Was there an error 
on the bill? Has there been dialing trouble or did a 
toll call go astray? Is a foreign conversation showing 
up on a private line? 

All of these complaints and others can be re- 
ported on the Hot-Line. 

LT&T wants to give good service, but to do this 
we have to know when there are problems and what 
they are. Sometimes customers will fail to report 
service failures to 114, or in the case of recurring 
trouble will report once or twice, then give up. But 
they will almost always tell their troubles to an 
employee. 

The Hot-Line provides a way for employees to 
report problems for correction. You don’t have to 
wonder to whom you should turn in what you have 
heard. It should be reported and no matter what the 
problem, it goes to the same number. 

There is one thing about this Hot-Line. It is FOR 
EMPLOYEES ONLY. If the number gets out and the 
public tries to use it, the system will never work. 

The next time you get buttonholed by a friend 
with a telephone problem, think of the Hot-Line. Ask 
for the particulars. You may get a smile and a word 
of thanks when you tell your friend you know just 
where to go for help. 

After all, an offer to help is the best possible 
answer to a gripe. 
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The first in decades 


Two New Exchanges 


frok THE first time in decades, LT&T has activat- 

ed new exchanges in two towns. It did it the 
same day that it converted a third exchange to 
new equipment and one and four party service. 

The two new exchanges are Juniata and Glen- 
ville, located west and southeast of Hastings, re- 
spectively. Hansen, north of Hastings, was the 
town receiving upgraded service. 

All three were cut into use on August 1, a 
monumental task for the Hastings Area and General 
Plant forces. The. action brings the number of ex- 
changes served by LT&T to 137. 

Both Juniata and Glenville (which is spelled 


; van } : tl = SS “Glenvil” in old Company records) had telephone 
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Jackie Condon and Bennie Coulter work the ae 


out of service in an economy move in the late 1930’s 
and telephone service for the two towns has been 
provided from the Hastings office since. 

Both towns have shown considerable growth in 
recent years and have several thriving local in- 
dustries. Several years ago concentrators were in- 
stalled at Juniata to help handle the increased de- 
mand on the telephone system. 

The two new exchanges are of the “new gen- 
eration” of unmanned CDO offices. They use CXP-5 
Crosspoint switching equipment and they are hous- 
ed in insulated concrete block buildings. Each has 
an exhaust fan in the ceiling, triggered by a therm- 
ostat, which effectively cools the building on hot 
summer days. 

A concrete block building ordinarily doesn’t look 
like much, but these buildings are put together 
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Tired dog kept long vigil over Juniata cutover 
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——— greater than normal building height, gives the 
structures a modern,.attractive appearance. 

The building style and type evolved as cost and 
structural requirements were studied. It is actully 
less expensive than frame construction would be. 

At the same time the new equipment was put in 
service, so was underground cable. The exchanges 
offer one and four party service, an improvement 
from the previous 10-party lines. 

Glenville has 350 lines and 500 terminals. Over 
a hundred of the rural customers chose one-party 
service and about 30 picked four-party. Ninety-six 
of the town residential customers chose one-party 
and 20 opted for two-party service. 

Juniata now has 600 terminals. There, over 130 
Area Manager DeLoyd Larsen directed cutover (Continued Next Page) 
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Juaniata building is located on . site of first courthouse 
Floyd Crewdson turns from supervising work 
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of the town residential customers asked for one- 
party service and 50 chose two-party. Over a hund- 
red of the rural residents selected one-party phones 
and 11 chose four-party. 

At Hansen a change was also made to one and 
four-party service with underground cable. The 
exchange serves both Hansen and Prosser and now 
has 290 lines. 

One hundred eighty-four of the rural residents 
chose to have one-party service and 15 picked four- 
party. 

Hansen has played an important part in the 
history of the Company. It was the first small un- 
attended dial exchange put into service by LT&T— 
on an experimental basis — in 1929. It was actually 
a satellite office and not fully automatic, but it 
paved the way for an extensive dial conversion 
program which was started in the 1930’s and com- 
pleted in the mid 1960’s. In 1939, Hansen became 
a fully automatic exchange. 

The August 1 conversion of the three exchanges 
was a job which began in the early hours of the 
morning and extended into the late night. 

Cable Assignment Clerk Darlene Oliver is re- 
ported to have worked most or all the 681 orders 
involved in the task. Installers from Lincoln, head- 
ed by Fred McCormick and Floyd Crewdson, bol- 
stered the Hastings workers. 

At Juniata, the telephone employees were amused 
by a local dog, who kept vigil over the operation 
during the long hours of work. 

Cutting the two new and one improved exchange 
into service all on the same day was a big job 
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M. M. Heath connected phones 


— the first of its kind for our Company. Besides 
bringing needed service improvements to the towns 
the establishment of exchanges at Juniata and Glen- 
ville frees equipment in Hastings for future service 
as that town grows. 
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Darrell McCartney 


Don Gilmore assists on cut 
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Fred McCormick centered in midst of CXP-5 equipment 
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Hello Girls People Pleasers 


HEN ALEXANDER Graham Bell invented the 
telephone, he not only gave us the means to 
talk to distant points, but he gave us the famed 
“Hello Girls.” That’s how Harold Davisson started 
out a column devoted to The Hello Girls in the 
Seward newspaper. 
Just who were those Hello Girls? Two of them 


were Jessie M. Landon who was interviewed and 


provided much of the material for the column and 
Laura Douty — both retired LT&T’ers. 

Jessie, who started working for the Seward 
County Independent Telephone Company in 1907, 
retired from LT&T in October of 1942 with 35 years 
of telephone service. Besides the Seward Company 
and LT&T, she also worked for the Blair Telephone 
Company. 

Laura started for the Seward County Company 
in 1910 and retired from LT&T in 1957 with 47 years 
of service. 

Mr. Davisson told about some of the old days of 
the telephone business in Seward. 

“Most of the operators were sweet talking gals, 
who, no doubt, were selected because of their voices 
and personalities. It was a pleasure to have this 
sweet young thing tell you that she would let you 
know when she could get your call through. In most 
cases it was not necessary to even give a number, 
simply say, ‘Give me the Diers Grocery or the North- 
western Depot.’ Or you might even go so far as to 
say ‘Hello Pearl, get me Charlie’ and the operator 
might answer, ‘No use trying. Charlie has gone fish- 
ing today.’ ” 

Mr. Davisson also told about the old line rings. 
They were used to summon neighbors in case of a 
fire or other emergency. They were also used by 
enterprising businessmen. 

Said Davisson, 

“If Maj. Davis had a carload of cabbage on the 
track and was afraid it might spoil if it was not 
sold fast, he simply went to the local telephone 


In 1911 the operating room of the Sew- 
ard County Telephone Company looked like 
this. Left to right are Jessie Kipp, Marion 
Fisher, Jessie Landon and Laura Douty. The 
room was located above the old Jones Na- 
tional Bank Building, presently occupied by 
Gambles. 
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office and line calls were placed over the entire 
area and people came a running for their winter’s 
supply of kraut makin’s. This method was also used 
to advertise farm sales and box socials. This was 
very comparable to the commercials on radio and TV 
today.” 

Another thing Davisson mentioned was male 
operators. 

“If you occasionally get a male operator today, 
don’t think this is something new, a result of equal 
rights or Women’s Lib. Male operators displayed 
their wares back in the early 1900’s with such well 
known gentlemen as Albert Johnson, Faye Merriam, 
Hershel Gerke, Earl Scott, Charles Marshall and 
Abe Marton. They took over the night shift, attend- 
ing school in the daytime.” 

Davisson also told of the days of competing tele- 
phone companies. 

“There was a time when Seward had two separate 
telephone systems, the Northwestern Bell and the 
Seward Independent, so it was not always possible 
to call all of your friends, for they might have one 
phone, while you had the other. Stores and those 
in the money had both phones.” 

The competing situation ended when LT&T 
bought out the Bell interests and consolidated the 
two exchanges in Seward. The exchange was con- 
verted to dial operation in 1931, but a force of opera- 
tors was retained for many years to handle long 
distance calls and directory assistance. 

In 1968 the exchange was converted to Direct 
Distance Dialing and the manual toll operation at 
Seward was discontinued. 

In spite of the vastly improved speed and quality 
of telephone service since those early years, Mr. 
Davisson’s column had a note of regret at the loss 
of the pleasant contact with an operator each time 
a call was made. 

Which is certainly a tribute to those telephone 
operators of the early. years — like Jessie and Laura. 
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‘te OF THE toughest jobs you can take on is 
that of asking people to give money. It’s even 
tougher if they are your friends and co-workers. 
Yet, every year, a whole army of LT&T’ers accept 
the job of asking for contributions for the United 
Fund from their fellow employees. 


The Company believes in the United Fund. It 
is the one charitable appeal for which LT&T pro- 
vides payroll deductions and for which it makes 
employees available on Company time. 


For the past several weeks a task force of vol- 
unteer LT&T’ers has been working in Lincoln, con- 
tacting their fellow employees and asking for sup- 
port for the United effort. Again this year it looks 
like the drive will be a good one. LT&T has always 
been one of the leaders in the community in sup- 
porting the drive. 


Five other towns in the LT&T territory have 
Community Chest or United Fund Drives. They are 
Fairbury, Beatrice, Nebraska City, Hastings and 
York. The organizations are smaller, but they serve 
purposes similar to the one in Lincoln. Drives there 
are also under way, or soon will be. 


In pictures left to right, Co-Colonels Evette 
Juengel and Rex King confer on drive; Vice 
President Operations J. E. Geist addresses 
canvassers; United Fund representative Clyde 
Johnson talks to workers; Evette takes a 
turn at the podium and Rex tells of the 
United Fund need. 


The people who work on the drive believe in 
the United Fund and so do most of the people they 
contact. Telephone employees contribute generously. 
But don’t some of them wonder about the United 
Fund? Don’t you wonder what you’d find if you 
had time to investigate the organization? 

Two of our LT&T’ers have dug into the United 
Fund quite deeply. What they have found has 
made them enthusiastic supporters — so much so 
that they headed this year’s Company United Fund 
drive in Lincoln. 

They are Rex King, Colonel, and Evette Juengel, 
Co-Colonel. When asked to tell you about their 
views of the United effort, this is what they said: 

Rex commented, 

“This is my fifth year of bringing the United 
Fund story to you. When this started back in 1962, 
I thought, ‘How did I get this job?’ The United 
Fund was not very well thought of by myself and 
some other employees.” 

“From that time on, my education started.” 

How did Rex get his “education?” He mentioned 
these ways: 

“Visiting agencies, being on the Board of Direc- 
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tors, and taking the Counselors’ Course when it was 
offered through the Lincoln Community Services in 
conjunction with the AFL/CIO.” 

“In visiting agencies I learned how, why and who 
they helped.” 

“Sitting on the Board of Directors, who approve 
and oversee the different committees’ work, I saw 
things such as the budget committee, which puts in 
about four months of work making sure your dollar 
is used to the greatest advantage.” 


“The Counselors’ Course trains individual work- 
ers in the function of the agencies, so that they in 
turn may be of help and service to their co-workers 
on the job as the need arises.” 

“What is so great about the total program is it 
helps people and you get more service for your dol- 
lar than the tax system. With all the volunteer help, 
only 5% of your money goes to make it work.” 

‘And thanks to you it is working.” 


Evette commented, 

“It’s difficult to explain briefly why a person 
gives or should give to the United Fund. As a Co- 
Colonel this year I have become even more convinced 


~~ United Fund Drive Takes Dedicated People 


that to give to the United Fund is an opportunity to 
prove one’s concern for Lincoln and the people in it 
who are not as fortunate as you and I.” 

“In the past I had always given because I knew 
my donation went to worthy causes such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Lancaster County Red Cross, the 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. Another reason I gave 
was because of the group meetings conducted on 
Company time. I suppose I felt deep down that if the 
Company thought so much of the United Fund that 
they were willing to give its employees time to at- 
tend these meetings—it must be important.” 

“As a fellow worker I hope that you will take to 
heart the words I am about to say. There is so much 
sadness and lack of concern about us that we cannot 
ever know about it all and perhaps most of us would 
rather not know the details. But the Lincoln-Lancas- 
ter United Fund agencies provide the many needed 
services and they are available to all who might need 
them. These agencies help us help those that we can- 
not help ourselves. 

Each of the Lincoln Community Services Council 
members has been furnished a manual giving infor- 

(Continued Next Page) 


(Continued from page 9) 
mation about each agency and who to contact for 
help. Also, council members have toured various 
agencies, met with representatives of others and 
studied the services. These things have made each a 
“resource person,” well acquainted with what kinds 
of help are available. 

An employee who needs assistance from one of 
the agencies can contact any of the council members 
for information on how to go about it. With each 
council member serving three years, a large number 
of Lincoln employees is getting a personal contact 
and a wealth of information about the United Fund 
agencies. 

Evette continued, — “This year has been an en- 
lightening one because of my involvement. With each 
agency contacted, the Council members as well as 
myself learned that much more is actually accom- 
plished than just giving money. Important things, 
such as: self respect, building stronger family ties, 
providing and finding jobs for people and providing 
help and sources for help for individuals and families 
needing aid.” 

“The support we give through our donations help 
many people in all the various agencies. The Council 


One of many agencies visited by Council was Red Cross head- 
quarters 
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United Fund 


visited with, talked with, and toured the following 
agencies:”’ 


Child Guidance 

Council on Alcoholism and Drugs 
Lancaster County Red Cross 

Capital Association for Retarded Citizens 
Family Service Association 

Legal Aid 

Peoples’ City Mission and Family Shelter 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
YMCA and YWCA 

Lincoln Community Services 

Volunteer Bureau 


“When we met with these dedicated people work- 
ing in these agencies they told us of the things they 
have accomplished and what they hope to ac- 
complish. 

“T honestly believe that my family has never 
felt that our donation to United Fund was a deduc- 
tion, but rather our monetary way to help where 
help is most needed.” 

“T hope that you too are proud of our com- 
munity and will continue to show your support 
with your contribution to the United Fund.” 


LT&T employees listen to presentation of United Fund benefits 
at meeting 
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Getting the 
Needle 


to save the aches and pains 
of influenza this fall 


OME CAME with bare arms; some took off coats, 

jackets or sweaters or rolled up sleeves; most 

turned their faces away as they aimed a shoulder 
at a white uniformed nurse. 

That’s the way it seemed to an observer as 375 
or so Lincoln telephone people trooped in to re- 
ceive anti-influenza innoculations. 

Done under the supervision of Company Doctors 
Jerry Reed and Art Smith, the injections were 
given the morning of August 5 at the 401 Building 
and the afternoon of August 6 at the 15th & M 
Building. 

Two nurses, working in rotation, administered 
the vaccine using modern disposable syringes and 
the latest type serum. 


More employees will be innoculated before the 
program is over. In various area points around our 
territory the vaccine is being given by local doc- 
tors. For those who were unable to take ‘flu shots 
on the scheduled dates in Lincoln it is also avail- 
able at the doctor’s offices. 

There are always a few, who because of vaca- 
tions, days off, colds or other illnesses cannot take 
the shots on the scheduled days. 

For them and the employees in the territory, 
shots will be available until January 1. 

This year the innoculations were scheduled earli- 
er than usual. The reason was to give the vaccine 
a better chance to work. Protection is supposed to 
reach its full strength about two weeks after being 
given. 

By administering vaccine early in August, full 
protection was assured by the time youngsters 
started back to school and thousands of visitors 
came to Lincoln for the State Fair — the time 
when the immunity is most needed. 

How did the LT&T’ers act as they got the needle? 
Most took it nonchalantly. A few made faces or 
winced slightly, but most bravely commented that 
it didn’t hurt a bit. 

Even those who admit to a slight discomfort 
when the needle goes in seem to think it feels 
pretty good to have immunity when the ‘flu bug 
threatens. 


Top left: Wally Gake doesn’t seem concern- 
ed about the shot. Bottom far feft: Deb 
Peter DOES seem concerned. Immediate left: 
Debbie Dalton laughs away any discomfort 
she received. 
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Bob Berggren Fenton Kipling Raiph Schweitzer Gordon Sinner 
Humboldt Sutton Auburn Lincoln Hastings 
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Vince Clayton Bob Halvorsen argaret Medina Mary Schellpeper 
Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln 
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Ed Creamer Robert Ellis 
Hastings Lincoln 


Berna Anderson Jackie Condon 
Lincoln Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 


Arlene Blum 
Lincoln, 15 Yrs. 
Bonnie Anderson 
Lincoln, 10 Yrs. 
Ralph Brahmstedt 
Lincoln, 10 Yrs. 

Dick Hobson 
Lincoln, 10 Yrs. 
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Virgil Vermaas Mike Versaw T. €. Woods, III John Jenkins Sidney Maynard 
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R. Fleishmann V. Musselman Clara Chambers Shirley Hess 
Lincoln Lincoln Hastings Lincoln 
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Diane Henke Frank Johnson B. Kimmerling L. Nuernberger Dennis Schneider 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED NOT PICTURED NOT PICTURED 
Bryan Slick Tom Curry Jim Cook 
Lincoln, 10 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 

Duane Smith Kenetta Elliott Nancy Magorian 
Nebr. City, 10 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 
Gary Babcock Peg Harmon Linda Oglesby 
Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 
Michael Bell Sue Hartshorn Dick Rasmussen 
Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 
Roberta Brinkman Dianna Heitbrink Charlene Thuman 
Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 
Jan Cogley Pam Leak 
Lincoln, 5 Yrs. Lincoln, 5 Yrs. 


L. Steckley 
Nebr. City 


J. H. Shepard 
Lincoln 


Janice Herms 
Lincoln 


Roxie Shafer 
Lincoln 


Pioneers Gift Helps 
Blind Youngsters Play 


@® TEN-YEAR-OLD Lloyd Watts of Lincoln held the 
regulation size softball a scant inch from his nose. 
He peered over the prism-like lenses of his extra 
heavy glasses. 

“Can you read the label?” asked Wendell Car- 
penter, a representative of The Christian Record, 
publisher of braille and large-type books and periodi- 
cals and producer of talking books. 

“Yes,” said Lloyd, carefully mouthing the trade- 
mark name of the softball. 

Although it bears a well-known manufacturer’s 
name, ‘Wilson Sporting Goods Company, the ball the 
youngster was examining was no ordinary one. It 
was an audio ball—a “beep ball” to most telephone 
employees—one of two given to The Christian Re- 
cord by the Frank H. Woods Chapter of the Tele- 
phone Pioneers Association. 

Besides producing books, The Christian Record 
sponsors summer camps for blind children. The two 
beep balls will be used to open up the opportunity to 
play ball to visually handicapped children. 

Pioneer Chapter President Tom Goldenstein and 
Vice President Art Sharp tried out the ball with 
Lloyd on the lawn of The Record’s new home. 

Lloyd is a legally blind youth who has what is 
known as fingertip vision. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bill Watts of Lincoln say that the boy gets around 
quite well, but relies heavily on touch and hearing. 

In spite of his severe visual handicap, when the 
beeping audio device of the ball was turned on, 
Lloyd could zero in on the thrown ball well enough 
to regularly catch it in his arms. 


Right: Happiness is 
a ball you can hear. 
Lloyd Watts, blind 
Lincoln youth, exam- 
ines Christian Re- 
cord’s new “beep 
ball.” At bottom of 
page: Pioneers Pres- 
ident Tom Goldenstein 
and Vice President 
Art Sharp are as de- 
lighted as Lloyd as 
he finds the peg that 
turns the ball’s beep- 
er off and on. 


When he missed, hi etd go unerringly to where 
it fell in the grass. 

The beep ball was developed by a group of Tele- 
phone Pioneers in the Mountain States area and is 
now produced by Wilson. 

Kach ball contains a small rechargeable battery 


which powers the noisemaker and comes complete 


with a charging cord. The ball is sturdy enough to be 
batted (from a tee) by the youngsters as well as 
thrown, rolled and bounced. 

The Frank H. Woods Chapter has also given audio 
balls to the Nebraska School for the Visually Handi- 
capped and to Park School in Lincoln. 


Landenberger New Supervisor 


@ J. W. LANDENBERGER has been appointed 
Supervisor of Supplies, replacing E. H. Royce, who 
has retired. 

Mr. Landenberger has been Shop Supervisor since 
July of 1969. He has been with 
LT&T since 1950, when he started 
his telephone career as a Ground- 
man at York. He has also been 
a Lineman, Combinationman, 
Switchman, Toll Testman, Toll 
Terminalman and Equipment Fore- 
man. Besides York he worked at 
Friend and Crete before moving to 
Lincoln. 

He has been active in telephone 
organizations and recently completed a year as Pres- 
ident of the Association for Better Management. He 
has been active in the Frank H. Woods Chapter of 
the Telephone Pioneers. 

While he was in the shop, considerable changes 
were made in the method of renovating telephone 
instruments and equipment. 

In his new job, Jim assumes a wider scope of 
responsibility which takes in the warehouse and 
motor vehicle operations. 
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Basic Electricity Course Continues 


@® A KNOWLEDGE of how electricity. works is basic 
to many jobs in the telephone company, but how 
does a new employee learn this? Often the subject 
is not taught in school and electricity is a big mystery 
to more than a few beginning employees. 


A correspondence course in Basic Electricity fills 
this educational gap in LT&T. 


It is available, at no cost, to any employee who 
wants to improve his knowledge of the electrical 
principles applied in telephone work. 

R. W. “Bob” Blackford, Plant Methods and Train- 
ing Supervisor, says, “We invite all who are inter- 
ested to enroll in this course, for the knowledge it 
contains is one of the building blocks needed as a 
foundation for a successful career in the telephone 
business.” 


You may enroll in the course simply by asking 
your supervisor to make application. The procedure 
in studying the course is similar to other corres- 
pondence courses. 

You will receive an introductory letter with the 
first section. After studying the section, working out 
the problems, answering questions and taking a quiz, 
you are instructed to return the test paper to your 
supervisor who will have it graded and returned to 
you along with the next section. 

The process will be repeated until you have com- 
pleted the course, when you will be awarded a cer- 
tificate of completion. All sections of the course may 
be kept for your future reference. 

Twenty-three different subjects are covered in 
the course. Some of them are, 

mathematics review 

simple circuits 

series circuit 

parallel circuit 

magnetism 

electro-magnetism 

alternating current 

transformers 

relays 

circuit reading 

how a telephone works. 

The entire course is designed for self-testing and 
those taking the course can work out the practical 
problems and check the answers from the text. 

This course has been available for several years 
and 74 employees have completed it. Some are in the 
process of working on it right now. 

The Company also has an Educational Refund 
Program under which it will refund the costs of 
tuition and books for successfully-completed, ap- 
proved courses which will help employees improve 
job knowledge or skills. 

If you would like to take advantage of these edu- 
cational opportunities, contact your supervisor. 
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Bob Blackford Transferred 


@® R. W. “BOB” BLACKFORD has been transferred 
from Engineering Methods Supervisor to Plant Meth- 
oe and Training Supervisor. The change moves him 
ra "umm from one department to another 
ig 7 i with a shift in responsibilities to 

/ include training supervision. 

Bob has been with LT&T since 
1951 and has been a Combination- 
man, Installer-Repairman PBX, 
Service Foreman, Equipment Fore- 
man, COE Supervisor, Toll Equip- 
ment Supervisor and Area Plant 
Supervisor. 

From 1970 to the current trans- 
fer to Plant he had been in the Engineering 
Department. 


John Scheierman Passes 
@® JOHN SCHEIERMAN, retired, passed away 
Thursday, August 1, 1974. He was 73 years old. 
Mr. Scheierman retired in October of 1965 after 
completing a telephone career of 19 

P BY years, all spent in Geneva as a part- 

\ ie * ‘time Janitor. 

h > In his 19 years of service to 
LT&T John played an important 
role in the maintenance of the Ge- 
ineva building. He became known 
as thoroughly reliable and willing 
to carry out any task assigned to 
him. 

Funeral services took place Sun- 
day, August 4 at the Farmer-Harris Funeral Home in 
Geneva. Interment was at Sutton. 


Glenn Melson Taken By Death 
@® DEATH claimed Glenn L. Melson, retired from 
the Plant Department, on August 27. He was 68 
years old. 

Mr. Melson retired June 1, 1971 after completing 
29 years of net credited service with LT&T. He got 
his first telephone experience with our Company in 
1924, when he worked as a Draftsman. After being 
laid off for a short time during the depression, he 
returned in 1933 and soon became a Clerk in General 
Plant, transferring to Supply in 1938. 

Glenn left LT&T in 1939 to take a government 
position and after an absence of 19 years returned 
again, as a Clerk in Supply. He also worked as a 
Shopman and in an Advanced Clerical position be- 
fore becoming Senior Clerk, the job he held at 
retirement. 

He had taken advantage of retirement to visit 
children and to indulge in his hobby of gardening. 
He was hospitalized a few days before his death. 

Funeral services were held Friday, August 30, at 
the First Baptist Church in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park Cemetery. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


O YOU SOMETIMES wonder if anybody notices 

when you try to be nice? When you do your 
darndest to be pleasant, cheerful and courteous? 

People DO notice and appreciate it. Every once in 
a while something happens to prove this. 


A while back we got a little proof when a pleased 
customer dashed off a note of thanks. He said, 


“I just wanted you to know that the man you sent 
out to connect my phone this afternoon was most 
pleasant and cordial. If all your personnel are as 
friendly as he was, I look forward to doing business 
with you in the future.” 

The customer didn’t know who he was talking 
about, but we do. It was Cliff Kubert and we’re sure 
his day was brightened just as much when he learned 
about the note as was the dav of the office people who 
first read the letter. 

It makes us wonder how many times a customer 
has reacted favorably to a pleasant smile or voice used 
by a telephone employee. We wonder how many times 
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OUR COVER 


@ SHOWN on the cover are Presi- 
dent Gerald Ford as he spoke in Lin- 
coln, the news media reporters who 
covered his visit, Judy Batliner, one 
of many telephone people who pre- 
pared for it and some of the crowd 
who welcomed him. Story is on 


page 5. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


our customers have been pleased, but never said any- 
thing about it. Probably hundreds of times a week. 


Even though our customers may not often respond 
directly and immediately to helpful and cheerful atti- 


tudes of employees, the impression is made and it is 
seldom forgotten. 


Some companies hire high salaried public relations 
employees with big staffs to create good will. But any 
employee in contact with customers who is doing his 
job well and with a smile can do more to make a good 


impression on the public than any canned promotion 
or campaign. 


From other notes we have received in the past 
and from comments received through the Service 
Attitude Measurement surveys we send out, we know 
that we have a lot of employees like Cliff. Not all of 
them are recognized by letters from customers, but 


their attitude is building good will for the Telephone 
Company. 


Service Objectives Booklet 


Gives Guidelines That Answer 


The Question: 


How Good is Good? 


He” GOOD is good? It depends on your viewpoint 
and outlook. 


When it comes to the telephone business, the 
question of what is good service is decided by the 
public — our customers. It’s not what we as tele- 
phone people think is good that counts. It’s what the 
people who use the telephone think. 

A new booklet, The Lincoln Telephone Company 
Service Objectives, has been given to each employee 
and it outlines what we believe our customers think 
is good service. It lists the objectives we hope to meet 
in the way of providing telephone service. 

These objectives have been developed through 
careful study of customers’ reactions, requirements 
and expectations. 


Customers tell us plainly whether they 
think we have done a good job. 


We get regular feedback from our customers 
through the Service Attitude Measurement program, 
called “SAM.” Questionnaires are sent to a sampling 
of our customers continually and their replies are 
compiled in a monthly report. 


Customers tell us quite plainly whether or not 
they think we have done a good job for them. 


The SAM report is one of the tools which has been 
used in setting objectives and standards. 

What do our customers think is good service? 
For one thing, they expect to be waited on promptly. 
Our objective in this matter is that a call to our 
offices during business hours should be answered 
within 10 seconds after the first ring signal is heard 
by the customer. Also an objective is that if a custo- 
mer is asked to “hold the line” that he be kept wait- 
ing no longer than two minutes. 

When a customer walks into one of our business 
offices, our objective is to greet him promptly and 
have a customer representative with him in three 
minutes. 


0. 


Our customers also expect prompt installation and 
another objective is, under normal circumstances, to 
accomplish installation of business and residence 
phones in two working days. 


Booklet sets standards for billing promptness; 
operator services; repair service; directory; 
consultation and other things. 


The booklet also sets standards for billing prompt- 
ness and accuracy; for collection promptness and 
effectiveness; for public telephone quality; for di- 
rectory accuracy and delivery; for Directory Assist- 
ance and Operator Service, Repair Service, and Busi- 
ness Consultation Service among other things. 

On some things you can’t be 100% effective. Un- 
forseen things can happen and we can have condi- 
tions outside of our control affecting service. Because 
of this, many of our objectives include a percentage 
figure. This tells that the quality objective should be 
met a certain percentage of the time — for example, 
95% of the time. 

In the case of local service billing, we expect no 
errors at least 99% of the time. In installation sched- 
ules, the goal is to meet the schedule at least 95% of 
the time. 


Objectives reflect generally accepted industry 
standards for normal conditions. 


The Objectives book tells what your boss expects 
of you and what you can expect of your fellow 
employees. 

The objectives, put in print for the first time, 
reflect generally-accepted industry standards for nor- 
mal conditions. While there may be some cases in 
which some of these objectives cannot be met im- 
mediately, most of them can be and the Objectives 
booklet gives employees a guideline by which they 
can measure their performance. 
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James E. Geist 


F YOUR family has had a few conferences around 
the kitchen table on finances recently, you’re in 
good company. If you have begun to watch and listen 
closely to TV programs or study printed articles 
on money and economics, you’re with the crowd. 
The answer we are looking for is the one to the 
question, “How do you survive in this period of 
stagflation—of rising prices and business doldrums?” 
Most of us didn’t learn much about economics 
in public school. But we are now learning a lot 
about it in the school of experience. 

The problems we face as individuals are the 
same ones that are faced by business. Just as some 
families are feeling the economic crunch worse than 
others, so are some businesses. 

The difficult economic conditions of today are 
more trying in a number of respects for the telephone 
industry than for some other types of businesses. 

James EK. Geist, LT&T’s Vice President Opera- 
tions, explained this in speaking to the Association 
for Better Management recently. 

“We are a ‘capital intensive’ industry. That means 
we in the telephone industry have to spend propor- 
tionately more money on plant and equipment than 
most other industries.” 


“In years past,” he said, “we counted on internally 
generated funds to account for about 60% of our 
capital needs. Today, unfortunately, that figure is 
running closer to 50%.” 

Other sources of money for capital needs are bor- 
rowing from the financial community and issuing 
stock. Things are difficult there, too. 

Mr. Geist gave an example: 

“A few months ago our good neighbor, North- 
western Bell, went on the market to raise a large 
sum of money in new financing ... In order to assure 
the sale of all of the securities they had to raise the 
interest rate to over 10%. 

“These were triple A rated securities, or the safest 
kind. For us with a single A rating, I expect the in- 
terest rate would have to be at least a point or so 
higher in order for the securities to sell.” 

Anybody who has recently investigated the cost 
of financing a house, appliance or automobile knows 


how the telephone executives feel. Mr. Geist said 
it plainly. 
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For The Individual, Family 


Or Business, They Are The Same 


=| Todays Economic Problems 


“Now is not the time for us to go out borrowing 
money that is not absolutely needed to keep up with 
the growth of our business.” 


More than one head of a household is taking the 
same attitude on family borrowing. 


One of the best ways to avoid borrowing is to 
buy smart. Make sure that you really need what 
you buy and that you get the best possible value 
for your money. It works for a family or a business. 


Another way is to be smart in the way you use 
time. At home you may spend free time doing 
maintenance, repair, etc., yourself. There has been 
a recent surge of interest in vegetable gardening, 
home cooking, canning and preserving and home 


crafting of everything from clothes to furniture 
and appliances. 


A company also benefits from efficient, produc- 
tive use of time — from employees’ efforts to work 
smarter, saving effort and time for other tasks. 

Besides simply not buying things you don’t really 
need, the most obvious way to save on expenses is 
to take care of the things you have. Our great grand- 


parents made this into an adage, “A stitch in time 
saves nine.” 


Just as prompt and careful repairs make cloth- 
ing, houses and furniture last longer, prompt and 
careful repair of telephone equipment makes it 
last longer. 

Mr. Geist said, “We simply cannot afford to 
sacrifice or cut corners on maintaining equipment 
which we know some day will be replaced. If any- 
thing, we have to pay more attention to making 
sure that our older equipment is performing in a 
manner that will provide our customers with the 
kind of service they expect from us.” 


The “stitch in time” guideline works for business, 
too. 


In recent years our society has become known 
as the affluent one. Stores have been flooded with 
“use once and throw away” products. We have con- 
sumed things for the sake of consuming. 

With the tightened economic conditions today, 
we are replacing “consumption with “conservation.” 
It may not be easy to make this change, but it is 
a necessary way to answer today’s challenges... 


The President Visits Lincoln 


President at the podium 


President gets close to the people. 
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this MOST of the people on hand to greet him it was 
maybe a two-hour whirlwind of a visit when Pres- 
ident Gerald Ford stopped in Lincoln on October 16. 


But to a small group of LT&T’ers the brief stop 
carried more impact. They had to help provide 
communications for the visit. It was far more than 
a two-hour project. 


Wherever the President goes, his communications 
also go. Providing communications is LT&T’s busi- 
ness. Wherever the President goes, also goes a big 
entourage of Gentlemen and Ladies of the Press. 
A hundred of them accompanied President Ford on 
the Lincoln visit. Also on hand were television 
cameras and cameramen, plus a considerable number 
of local news gatherers. 

All needed communications facilities and LT&T 
provided them. 

The President’s visit was at the west edge of the 
airport in a specially prepared area which a couple 
of days earlier had been only an expanse of concrete, 
completely devoid of phones. 


By the time the President arrived, the necessary 
government communications facilities had long been 
secured. A double table of press phones was in and 
working. Circuits needed by the electronic news 
media were also provided. 

Getting this all ready started many hours, even 
days, ahead of time. 
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News photographers focus in. 


The President Visits Lincoln 


Some Lenkurt carrier equipment waiting to be 
installed on another job was temporarily pressed 
into service at the Air Park West exchange building 
for the circuits needed for the visit. 


Temporary cable was laid to the area set aside 
for the stop. Working extra hours, Lincoln Plant 
personnel had the equipment in and working well 
before it was needed. Just to make sure, the area was 
well staffed with LT&T’ers ready to step into action 
at the hint of a failing circuit or a malfunction- 
ing phone. 


The crowd began gathering around noon and had 
swelled to impressive size by 3 o’clock when the 
President arrived. Then came his famous grin and 
friendly handshake, some words of support for sev- 
eral Nebraska candidates; comments on several im- 
portant national issues and a swift withdrawal amidst 
another torrent of handshakes. 


A few newsmen lingered at phones, reporting 
their stories as the crowd slowly dispersed. 


Then came the big job of taking down the com- 
munications facilities that had been assembled. After 
that, it was back to more routine assignments for 
several LT&T’ers after a few hours of being a part 
of the great communications system which brings 
news of our government and the President to the 
American people. 
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A Letter of Thanks for our Help 


@ A REPRESENTATIVE of the White House has 
expressed thanks to LT&T for our good service in 
handling communications for President Ford’s visit 
to Lincoln. 


Writing a letter of thanks to Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., LT&T’s President, was Lawrence E. Adams, Brig- 
adier General and Commanding Officer of the White 
House Communications Agency. 

General Adams said: 

“I would like to extend the thanks of the White 
House Communications Agency for support ren- 
dered by members of your company during Presi- 
dent Ford’s recent visit to Lincoln. 


“While some of our requests were both unusual 
and time consuming, your personnel responded 
courteously and immediately in completing our 
requirements. 


“As we do not know by name every individual 
who contributed to the successful completion of our 
mission, we will not chance slighting anyone by 
naming a few. I ask instead that you convey to all 
my sincere appreciation for a job well done. 

“We look forward to our next trip to Lincoln and 
a chance to work with your company again.” 
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Men and women of the Press stream from their plane. 


Newsman phones in story. Cameras and photographers were waiting at airport. 
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and Adolph "Walle 


visiting delegation. 


GSA Pleased With LT&T 


On November 12, the General Services Ad- 
ministration of the Federal Government made 
a big change in their communications in 
Lincoln. 

They converted their telephone system 
located at the old Post Office Building, from 
a PBX to Centrex. 

Jay H. Bolton, Acting Regional Adminis- 
trator of Region 6, headquartered in Kansas 
City, was pleased with the changeover. He 
wrote a letter to Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Presi- 
dent of LT&T, saying so. 

“We would like to express our apprecia- 
tion to the employees of your Company in 
successfully converting our Lincoln tele- 
phone system to Centrex,” wrote Mr. Bol- 
ton. “Please convey our appreciation to all 
concerned.” 

“It is a pleasure to deal with competent 
professionals who display such great interest 
and enthusiasm for customer satisfaction.” 

Several other organizations in Lincoln 
have previously adopted the use of Centrex 
—a system which provides PBX services from 
equipment located in the telephone building 
rather than on the customer’s premises. 

For GSA the change gives added tele- 
phone capacity, automatic transfer, transfer 
consultation and conference features. It also 
frees about 1,100 square feet of government 
building space that otherwise would have 
been needed for equipment. — 


Wilma Drake fakes a last Jeske at the old PBX board serv- 
ing the GSA. 


Government operators use new turret on day of cutover. 
Covers were placed later on open panels. 
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Women show enthusiasm in getting out of difficult positions on 
the course, 


“‘Let’s see, which way is the green?” 


d iseeren were lakes between the tee-off spot and 
certain holes. There were trees which got in the 
way. Many of the golfers had never swung a club 
on that course before. Some had never swung a club 
at all. 

None of this stopped LT&T’s First Annual Ladies 
Golf Tournament, held Sunday, September 22, from 
being a very fun time for 16 enthusiasts. 

The location was the Pioneers course in Lincoln. 
The day turned into a delightfully warm one. No- 
body had to wait for the frost on the greens to melt. 

Five of the golfers came from Hastings and the 
other 11 were from Lincoln. 

Ginny Wyatt of Hastings was the Tournament’s 
handicap champion with a net score of 40. She also 
won the flag prizes on No. 1 and No. 9. Flossie Uhr- 
macher shot the lowest scratch score of 50. 

Juanita Ettleman, Adeline Nelson, Flossie Uhr- 
macher and Eileen Meyerhoff came in second 
through fifth. Linda Aguirre was closest to the pin 
on the drive. 

The others who didn’t win anything had no com- 
plaints and indicated they’ll be back to make next 
year’s event bigger and better. 

Topping off the day for the ladies was a steak 
dinner at Hidden Valley Country Club. Some of them 
found the club was very well hidden. 

However the tournament went smoothly and was 
over by 2:30, leaving the girls four hours to find the 
banquet and to do whatever it is that golfers do at 
the 19th hole. 


Adeline Nelson watches Mary Schelpeper. 


Women, Tradition 


T WAS THE same course, but the course wasn’t 

the same as the LT&T men golfers took off on 

their annual fall tournament on September 29, just a 
week after the ladies. 

There were the same trees, water, etc., on the 
Pioneers course, but also a coating of white frost. 
The men waited a full half hour for it to melt away. 

There was also a generous share of bogies, double 
bogies and a few birdies — and some of the other 
kind of golf, too. 

With 92 golfers, the event took more time than 
the woman’s event. The last foursome teed off at 
2:30 — four hours after the first ones left on the 
round. 

With five flights there were seven winners. 
Buck Duer won the Championship flight; Dale 
Weber, Jerry Tanner and Herb Markley, Jr., tied 
in the first flight; Ron Carlson won the second; 
Larry Connealy took the third flight and Harold 
Shandera the fourth. 

Seventy-one of the golfers trotted over to the 
VFW club for a steak dinner and to accept trophies 
and other prizes. 

It’s an established event and most of the losers 
as well as the winners are planning to be back next 
year to equal the good scores or improve the bad 
ones. 


Don Rutledge and Joe Adamson. 
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Don Norton and Irv Schneider look things over. 
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Dale Weber tells Charles Connors how it’s done while Jerry Tanner 
listens. 


Don Duer and Hal Feather get ready for their turn. 


Fourth Floor Shifting 
From People 


To Machines 


A FEW YEARS ago the fourth floor of the 15th & 

“M” Building in Lincoln was the Controller’s 
Section, filled with people, accounting machines and 
a computer. All these were kept busy performing 
the various accounting functions of our Company. 

Today the Controller’s section is located in the 
401 Building a few blocks away and the fourth floor 
space is beginning to fill up with telephone equip- 
ment which will perform an important function for 
our customers. 

The northwest quarter or so of the floor is being 
devoted to an installation of a North Electric NX-1E 
Common Control system which will be used to pro- 
vide Centrex service for the University of Nebraska 
and perhaps some other customers also. 

Centrex equipment is engineered to provide 
needed PBX services, but with the switching equip- 
ment located in the telephone building remote from 
the customer. LT&T already provides this service 
for several customers. 

The advantages are that the equipment takes no 
space from the customer — and many of them have 
no space to spare — and that being located in the 
telephone building it is more readily accessible to 
telephone personnel for maintenance and repair. It 
results in better service. 

For several months manufacturer’s installers have 
been working on the installation. Strange noises have 
seeped through the partition separating the equip- 
ment from offices also housed on the floor. 

Running out of elbow room, the installers found 
they had to store some equipment awaiting installa- 
tion in the basement lunchroom. 
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Boxes of equipment share space with people. 
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e LT&T is among the growing number of 
employers who have programs to find alcohol- 
ics on the job and to assist them into treat- 
ment programs. 
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Alcoholism: A Serious Problem 


i PRETTY shocking to think about, but there are 
probably about 100 alcoholics working for LT&T. 


There are that many if the national average for the 


Drinking regularly to function or to “cope” country’s work force holds true for LT&T employees. 
with life. 
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ly. Problem Drinkers’ Symptoms 
1 


Alcoholism is increasingly recognized as a serious 
Drinking to get drunk frequently. problem. No longer is it generally thought of as a 
Going to work intoxicated. character fault. Now it is seen as a medical problem 
Driving a car while drunk. —an illness which can be treated. 


Requiring medical attention because of This is LT&T’s newly developed official attitude 
drinking. towards alcoholism. The Company has established a 
Getting into trouble with the law while policy on alcoholism which recognizes that the social 


drinking. stigma attached to this condition has no basis in fact. 


Doing something, while drunk, a person Because the Company recognizes alcoholism as an 
would never do sober. illness, it stands ready to give help to employees 
with drinking problems as well as those with other 
Alcoholics’ Symptoms treatable personal problems. Help is also offered to 


Cable pathways look like a Sak soiderweb: members of the immediate family of employees. 


@ Physically dependent upon alcohol. When 
cut off suffers painful withdrawal with trem- 


Also located on the fourth floor are General ors, hallucinations, seizures and delirium tre- LT&T’s Policy defines alcoholism 
Traffic, including Toll Investigation, some Engineer- mens (the ‘‘d.t.’s”). Withdrawl can become as an illness which interferes with an 
ing and some Commercial personnel. They must a medical emergency, producing fever up to employee’s work performance. 
sometimes feel like the equipment is threatening to 107 degrees, which can cause death. 


push them right off the floor. 


Eventually the fourth floor will be an equipment 
floor. It was originally designed for this purpose with 
tall ceilings and sturdy support for telephone equip- 
ment. The expansion of equipment there is part of a 
long range plan. 


The NX-1E equipment now being installed is 
known as Electronic Common Control Crossbar Sys- 
tem. It is part of the “new generation” of telephone 
equipment. 

As it is being installed, a new departure from 
traditional wiring is being followed. Instead of rout- 
ing the cabling for the equipment in neatly tied bun- 
dles down straight lines with right angle turns (much 


e@ Alcoholics develop high tolerance to the This is the help that is available: 

effects of alcohol and are able to drink great e Referral to the Lincoln Council on Alcoholism and 
quantities without showing easily noticeable Drugs for diagnosis and recommendation for treat- 
signs of intoxication. A typical alcoholic weigh- ment, if needed. 

ing 180 pounds can consume a fifth of whisky 
or equivalent of beer or wine each day for 
several days in a row with acquaintances un- Health Care Program. 


aware of his drinking problem. e Sickness Disability benefits under the Company’s 
e During drinking bouts, alcoholics suffer Plan for Employees Pensions, Disability Benefits and 
blackout periods that last hours, days and Death Benefits. 


even weeks. They may be conscious and active re | 
and appear normal. Later they cannot re- What is alcoholism? It’s hard to define and hard 
to recognize. 


member what they have done or where they 


e Medical insurance coverage under the Company’s 


as a car proceeds through city streets) the installers have been. In its policy, LT&T comics alcoholism as “an ill- 
are stretching the cable, supported by a ceiling rack, e@ They fall victim to alcohol-associated ill- Hesscin which an employee s consumption of ay 
on a straight line from point to point. It looks like a nesses, such as cirrhosis of the liver, alcoholic alcoholic beverage definitely and repeatedly in- 
web spun by a mixed up spider, but the system is hepatitis and heart disease. terferes with his or her work performance and/ 
expected to save material and make the process of e Alcoholics are psychologically dependent or health. 
tracing cables in shooting trouble a more simple job. on drink, complaining they have lost control The policy also says, “The Company’s concern 
The evolution of the fourth floor may be symbolic over their consumption. They continue to with alcoholism is strictly limited to its effects on 
of the evolution continually taking place in tech- drink even after losing their jobs, marriages the employee’s usefulness on the job. Whether an 


nology — of new needs and old ones met by new and health. employee without alcoholism chooses to drink or not 
technology and methods. to drink socially is of concern only to the individual.” 


Alcoholism 


Alcoholism is no small problem in today’s society. 
The National Commission on Marijuana and Drug 
Abuse says, “Alcohol dependence is without question 
the most serious drug problem in the country today.” 

The National Institute of Alcohol Abuse and Al- 
coholism estimates that 6% of the nation’s work force 
is suffering from alcoholism. If that percentage is 
applied to the approximately 1,800 LT&T employees, 
you get a figure of 108 alcoholics in our Company. 
There is no reason to believe that our Company is 
either much better or much worse than average in 
this respect. 


Alcoholics often can conceal their problem 
from even their close friends. 


Those who are afflicted with a drinking problem 
seldom realize it or admit it. Often they can conceal 
the problem from even close friends. However, one 
of the first places that the results of this illness show 
up is in work performance. It is estimated that an 
alcoholic employee functions at only 67% of his 
work potential. 

It is this part of the problem that concerns the 
Company. 

Of course not every employee whose work per- 
formance slips has an alcohol problem. There are 
other causes, too. And supervisors are no more quali- 
fied to detect alcoholism than they are to diagnose 
any other illness. 

But supervisors can recognize poor work and they 
are obligated to help employees correct it. LT& 
supervisors will be informed of the symptoms of 
alcoholism. 


Any employee who suspects that he, or a member 
of his immediate family has a problem with alcohol 
is encouraged to seek diagnosis and, if needed, 
treatment. 


Job security or promotional opportunities 
will not be jeopardized. 


The policy of the Company is that no employee 
with alcoholism will have his or her job security or 
promotional opportunities jeopardized by requesting 
diagnosis and treatment. The records connected with 


alcoholism will be kept confidential, as are all medi- 
cal records of employees and their families. 

No employee will be forced to accept assistance. 
However, if his work performance continues to be 
unsatisfactory he will be subject to disciplinary ac- 
tion and even dismissal. This will be true no matter 
what the cause of the failing work performance. 


The newly stated attitude on alcoholism does not 
change the policy that employees who consume alco- 
hol on the job or who work while under the influence 
of alcohol are subject to immediate discharge. 


Some Facts About Alcoholism 


e About 10% of the nation’s drinkers are 
described as alcoholics. 


e@ About 25% of the alcoholics are women. 


e About 5% of the alcoholics are persons 
aged 10 through 19. 

e 95% of the alcoholics live at home and 
hold jobs. 

@ Only 10% of the nation’s 9 million alcohol- 
ics have been treated. 


e@ Life span of the average alcoholic is 10 
to 12 years shorter than the rest of the popu- 
lation. 


e@ Alcoholism is blamed for 80,000 deaths 
a year, including half of all traffic fatalities 
and homocides and a fourth of all suicides. 


e Alcoholics are said to be absent from work 
about 21/ times as frequently as their co- 
workers. 


@ Alcoholism is a highly complex disease 


which can be treated and brought under 
control. 


@ Between 5 and 10 per cent of the nation’s 
alcoholics suffered a reaction to their first 
drink which induced an uncontrollable physi- 
cal need for alcohol, making them alcoholics 
from the start. 


@Between 60 and 80 per cent of alcoholics 
can learn to control their drinking most of 
the time. 


e To stay sober, alcoholics have to revise 
their whole life style to exclude alcohol. 
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45 Years of Service for Two 
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Mrs. iether, Mr. Geist and ae axdelnicn: 


IMES WERE changing, more rapidly than any- 

one expected, as Ruth Fleishmann and Vic Mus- 
selman joined LT&T 45 years ago. 

It was September of 1929—September 11 for Ruth 
and September 16 for Vic. Ford Motor Company had 
abandoned the faithful Model T and was producing 
the replacement Model A which is now also a collec- 
tor’s item. It was only a few weeks before the terrible 
stock market crash of 1929 would occur, ushering in 
a depression which would be felt for a decade. 

On September 23 of this year Ruth and Vic were 
honored at a special luncheon for 45 years of service 
each to the Company. The luncheon took place at the 
Radisson-Cornhusker Hotel, where Company Vice 
President Operations J. E. Geist presented them with 
45-year service emblems. 

Speaking for Company President Thomas C. 
Woods, Jr., Mr. Geist thanked Ruth and Vic for their 
many years of service. He called attention to the 
fact that it is dedicated people who have made our 
Company a good one. 

Mrs. Fleishmann started her career at the Have- 
lock exchange. Later she moved to downtown Lin- 
coln. She has spent her entire four and a half decades 
of service in the Traffic Department. Shortly after 
her anniversary, Mrs. Fleishmann retired, slightly 
earlier than would have been required. 

Mr. Musselman started his telephone career as 
a Draftsman in the Engineering Department in Lin- 
coln. Much of his career has been spent working with 
cable projects and for over 15 years he has been Out- 
side Plant Engineer in the Engineering Department. 


Promotions for Jerry, Dwight 


@® JERRY CHENOWETH and Dwight Splitt have 
both received promotions. 

Mr. Chenoweth has been named Service Foreman 
in Lincoln. He has been a Toll Terminal Radioman 
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since January of 1968 when he came to LT&T. 


Mr. Splitt has moved from Service Foreman to 
Engineer. He has been with LT&T since October 
of 1964 and in that time has worked as Groundman, 
Splicer’s Helper, Combinationman, Cable TV Man, 
and Toll Terminal Radioman. 


Lineah Johnson Retires 


@ LINEAH JOHNSON, David City, retired Sep- 
tember 1, closing a telephone career of 26 years. 
Airs. Johnson first went to work for LT&T in 
i 1948, as a Part-time Clerk. She 
became Cashier in 1966 and has 
| held that position since. Her en- 
| tire career has been spent in David 
om City. 
| Her retirement plans are to re- 
main in David City, where her 
| husband works two days a week. 
Lineah has no plans for travel- 
ing in the ordinary sense of the 
| word, but she and her hus- 
Ken Neil, have matched three-speed bikes and they 
don’t intend to let the dust gather on them. 


She also plans to take up golfing, to see more 
of her son and three granddaughters at Ord, and to 
become more active in church work. 


Russell Rauch Takes It Easy 


@® RUSSELL RAUCH, Chief Clerk in Supply, re- 
tired October 1, closing a telephone career that 
was only two months short of four and a half 
decades. 
SU Russ first worked for LT&T in 
December of 1928, several months 
| before the great depression hit. His 
| service date was adjusted to ap- 
| proximately a year later as a re- 
sult of a work furlough caused by 
the severe economic conditions. 

His first job for LT&T was that 
of Auto Serviceman in the Garage. 
In 1933 he became an Apprentice 
Shopman and in 1935 a Warehouse- 
man. He was named Warehouse Foreman in 1937, 
a job he filled for more than 20 years before being 
appointed Chief Clerk in 1959. He held this title 
until his recent retirement. 

The Rauchs will continue to live in Lincoln, but 
Russ hopes to travel to the west coast on a visit 
to see his two brothers and sister and to take 
some travel tours. 

He will continue to serve as Secretary of Lan- 
caster Lodge No. 54 and will also continue to 
participate in other Masonic activities, 


Retirement for Esther Borchers 


@ ESTHER BORCHERS ended over three decades 
of service with LT&T October 1 as she retired. 

She etnies her telephone career during World 

= "War ITI, in March of 1948, as a 
Student Operator in Lincoln Traf- 
fic. Shortly thereafter she became 
an “L” Operator and then an Op- 
erator, remaining in the Operating 
Room until July of 1962. 

Esther transferred to the Gen- 
eral Traffic Department as a Toll 
Investigation Clerk at that time 
and remained as one of our Com- 
pany’s “toll detectives” until her 


retirement. 

Now that she is retired, Esther may spend more 
time at her hobbies of sewing, crocheting, knitting, 
and perhaps even take up the art of ceramics. 

She plans to remain in Lincoln for the time 
being, near all of her friends, but later may con- 
sider a move a short distance away to Hastings 
or Kenesaw where she has relatives. 


New Career for Alvine 


@® ALVINE UPITIS Pospisil stepped from telephone 
work to a brand new career as wife of a retired 
Army colonel on September 28 as she combined 
retirement with marriage. 

| She and her new husband, 
6 \x Jerry, of Wilber, immediately set 
forth on a trip to Florida and be- 
gan talking about further jaunts 
to the East Coast and perhaps 
even Europe later on. 


»,  Alvine had worked for LT&T 
~, for slightly more than 22 years 

_ when she retired. She started her 

=== telephone career on a temporary 
= “= footing in August 1952 as an Ac- 
counting 3 Machine Operator in Revenue Accounting. 
As has been the case with many others, this tempor- 
ary job developed into permanent employment and 
she remained in Revenue Accounting for over two 
decades. 

The Pospisils will continue to live in this area. 
Between traveling and household activities, Alvine 
expects to spend her new leisure time reading, do- 
ing needlework and sewing, and trying all sorts of 
things she’s never before had time to do. 


Ruth Fleishmann Retires 


® RUTH FLEISHMANN, Lincoln, chose to take 
an early retirement shortly after her 45th service 
anniversary with the Company. Her new life of 


leisure began October 1. 

Her first telephone assignment 
was at the Havelock switchboard, 
where she served as a Student 
Operator starting in 1929. She soon 
became an “A” Operator at that 
location and in 1931 moved to Lin- 
s. coln as a Toll Student. 

In 1944 she became a Clerk in 
Traffic Unit I and in 1962 a Central 
“ Office Clerk, a job she held nearly 


12 years. 

Now that she is retired, Ruth and husband Ralph 
hope to see the West Coast and as many other 
parts of the United States as possible. They plan 
to keep their home in the Lincoln area, however. 

Mrs. Fleishmann lists fishing, gardening and 
flowers as her hobbies and she will now have more 
time to devote to these hobbies. 


Larry Davis Is Promoted 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of Larry G. Davis as Chief 
Clerk has been announced by C. E. Connors, Gen- 
eral Plant Superintendent. Mr. Davis replaces Rus- 
sell R. Rauch who has retired. 

Taking Mr. Davis’ place as As- 
sistant Chief Clerk is Robert D. 
Goodman, who has been Senior 
Clerk. 

Mr. Davis came to LT&T in 
1948 as a Mail Clerk in Supply. 
He worked in an Advanced Clerical 
capacity before he became Assist- 
ant Chief Clerk in 1967. 

Mr. Goodman has been with 
LT&T since 1960 and has worked as Groundman, 
Warehouseman, Advanced Clerical and Senior Clerk. 


Danna Kolarik Passes Away 


@® DANNA KOLARIK, 50, Traffic Unit III, died 
Tuesday, September 24 after an illness extending 
over several months. The serious nature of her 
ailment had become increasingly apparent last 
summer. 

Mrs. Kolarik observed her fifth service anniver- 
sary in July. She had spent her entire telephone 
career in Traffic Unit III as an Operator. 

The petite Danna had served a couple of years 
ago as an elf at the Lincoln Children’s Christmas 
party. She had also worked on one of the Company 
Picnic committees and she obviously enjoyed taking 
part in these activities. 


First hints of the serious disease which claimed 
her life appeared a year or so ago and her health 
failed increasingly in the months preceding her 
passing. 

Memorial services were held Friday, September 
27, at St. Paul United Methodist Church in Lincoln. 
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Service 
Anniversaries 


Wiesiale Sherman 
Lincoln 


Ervin Mather Mary Pohlenz 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Don Eisenbarth Don Norton Dealva Wheeler 
Plattsmouth Hastings Lincoln 
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Years 


Dwight Splitt Rose VanArsdall 
Lincoln Lincoln 


2 x La Seo = 2 | » teed ch Sei 
Roger Klone Cindy Wood Garon DeWitt Jim Cook 
York Lincoln Aug. Ann. Sept. Ann. 
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NOT PICTURED 


L. K. White 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Max Melvin 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Jean Ball 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Don Eis 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Larry Shepard 
Hastings, 5 yrs. 


Cathy Pappas 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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A new generation of 


telephone equipment — electronic 


A Recipe for New Year’s Punch 


Take Your Self. 
Peel off all layers of egotism and self-pity. 
Cut out all seeds of unkind thoughts and unhappy emotions. r 


Remove all prejudices and worries. 


> 
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One firm belief that Life’s worth living, mixed well 
With one practical ideal that you are Somebody. 
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Season with a sense of humor and optimism. 
sweeten with love. 


Then add one strong determination to live at your 
Highest every hour of the day, come what may. 


Let effervesce for three hundred and sixty-five days. 
Garnish with smiles and pleasant words. 

serve with gentleness and courage. 

Note the effect. 
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First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


“WOU ARE the difference.” 

That was a comment made in the General Tele- 
phone News, a publication of the General Telephone 
Company. 

The writer stated the view that to customers, 
three factors represent the Telephone Company — 

1. The telephone instrument itself. 

2. The monthly statement they receive. 

3. The employee who comes to their home. 

To this list you might add the employee who talks 
to them when they order service changes or report 
trouble and the operator who handles their long 
distance or special calls or provides directory as- 
sistance. . 

The General writer commented that “if the first 
works, the others don’t matter.” 

As long as the customer’s phone works the way 
it is supposed to and he gets the quality of telephone 
service he expects, as long as his bill correctly lists 
the service he receives and the toll calls he has made, 
he is not going to be critical of the Telephone 


Company. 
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OUR COVER 
® CONTINUALLY in the telephone 


business the old gives way to the 
new. On the cover is a medley of 
pictures taken as a new electronic 
central office replaced a step-by-step 
exchange in Lincoln. See story on 


Page 4. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


When something goes wrong and the telephone 
doesn’t work, or incorrect charges appear on his 
bill, then look out! 

It is then that the customer becomes conscious 
of the amount of money his telephone costs and of 
the helpful attitude, courtesy and competence (or 
lack of them) on the part of telephone employees. 
It is then the customer becomes very touchy. 

It is especially then that “you are the difference,” 
as the General writer says. But, then, you always 
are the difference. 

Each employee has a part in making the Tele- 
phone Company work right. It is people who prevent 
as well as correct equipment trouble, billing errors 
and mistakes in orders and installation. 

Our individual part may be small and sometimes 
far removed from the customer, but it is we who 
are responsible for the kind of service our customers 
eer, 

We make the difference. 


Savings Bonds: 
they grow 
as they age 


[F YOU HAD purchased a United States Savings 
Bond in 1941 and had never cashed it, today your 
$18.75 investment would be worth over $60! You 
wouldn’t have paid a single cent of tax on the over 
320 percent gain in the value of your investment. 

Not too many people now working had much of a 
chance to buy Savings Bonds in 1941. But the ex- 
ample shows how interest adds up over a period of 
years. It also shows how the earnings are protected 
from state and local taxation entirely and from 
federal taxation until the Bond is turned into cash. 

If you take a shorter term look at Savings Bonds, 
a $25 Bond, bought for that $18.75 today, will reach 
its face value in just five years. The six percent 
interest is compounded semi-annually and it will 
continue to earn interest after it reaches face value. 

About 91% million Americans are saving regularly 
through the Payroll Savings Plan at work. In LT&T, 
well over half of the employees are enrolled. 

LT&T’ers can enroll in the program at any time, 
but there will be a special drive to contact all of 
them April 10-15. The drive will be conducted by 
the United Community Services Council, headed by 
employees Evette Juengel and Dave Birkel. Goal is 
to enroll 75% of our employees in the program. 

Why buy Savings Bonds? There are many good 
reasons. Here are a few: 

It’s a safe way to save. Federal Reserve Bank 
Department Manager Harold T. Lipscomb reminds 
us, “A Bond is as safe an investment as the country 
is sound.” 

It’s an easy way to save. At LT&T, any amount 
may be withheld from your paycheck and ac- 
cumulated to buy Bonds. It’s all done for you, 
automatically. | 

The interest rate is good, considering the safety 
of the investment and the ready availability of 
your money. Bonds pay 6% interest when held to 
maturity. 

There are tax advantages. Earnings on Bonds are 
completely free of state and local taxes and free 
of federal tax until you cash them. In the case 
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of Bonds cashed after retirement, the tax rate may 
be lower than it would have been earlier. (If you 
wish, you can arrange to declare the accumulated 
income as it occurs and pay taxes on it each year). 

Bonds help fight inflation. President Gerald Ford, 
expressing pleasure at the result of last year’s Bond 
sales program, said “This success is even more signifi- 
cant because it helps our national effort to control 
inflation.” 

Last year, over 2% million people enrolled in the 
Payroll Savings Plan or increased their saving. Pur- 
chase of Bonds under this plan reached $4.6 billion 
—the highest in 29 years. 

The over $63 billion held in Bonds by Americans 
amounts to about 24% of the publicly held portion 
of the national debt. 

One of the things that makes the payroll savings 
plan so popular is that you don’t have to plunk 
down the whole $18.75 it takes to buy a Bond all at 
the same time. You can have a little bit taken out 
of each paycheck. 

If you have as little as $1.25 held back each payday 
for a Bond, you will be issued a $25 Savings Bond 
after 15 paydays. That’s quite a little time, but you 
WILL get a Bond. The regularity, not the amount, 
is what counts. 

Most LT&Ters who are using the Payroll Savings 
Plan have several dollars held back for Bonds, each 
payday but there is no minimum. 

The exact reasons they buy Bonds are as different 
and varied as are telephone people. Some invest 
for long term projects like the kids’ education or 
their own retirement. Some save for a fancy vacation, 
down payment on a house, recreational vehicle, ete. 
in a few years. Some save to build up a “rainy day” 
fund for security. 

Whether they are bought for a long term or short 
term purpose, whether it’s a few or many, all Bonds 
earn interest as long as you own them, are safe from 
loss, theft or destruction and can readily be turned 
into cash. 

That’s why so many people buy them. 


New Exchange Looks, Sounds Different 


[° DOESN’T look like a telephone switchroom. It 
doesn’t sound like one. And it doesn’t work like 
the kind of switchrooms we have been used to at 
LT&T. The new electronic telephone exchange locat- 
ed at 27th and Old Cheney Road lacks the irregular 
clattering staccato of mechanical equipment; it 
has no row upon row of can-shaped switch covers; 
in fact, it has very little that would be familiar to 
a Switchman of 10 years ago. 


It does have an almost eerie quietness, broken 
by the occasional chatter of a computer type printer. 
It does have neat bays of impressive looking elec- 
tronics. Being a new office, it does have consider- 
able room for future expansion. 


The 27th and Old Cheney office is called a “No. 
1 Electronic Exchange” and it is the first big elec- 
tronic exchange to be installed by LT&T. Cut into 
service last December, it followed by just three 
years the activation of LT&T’s first electronic ex- 
change, the one at the town of Waverly, northeast 
of Lincoln. 


It is to be followed by another electronic ex- 
change, in late 1976, at the 15th & M General Of- 
fice and Equipment Building. 

As the new exchange office was put into service 
December 1, the old office at 20th and Sumner was 
removed from service after 65 years. 

There was nothing sudden about the installation 
of the new electronic system. Chief Engineer Ken 
Versaw says that first planning on the exchange 
started about five years ago. The decision as to 
where to locate the new office was done partly on 
the basis of a geographic study of the probable 
population growth of the city. 

Construction of the building started in 1972. 
Like the equipment inside, the exchange building 
is completely different from any other now in 
use by the Company. The brick building has a 
roof with unusual slopes and peaks. 

There was a reason for the design — to meet 
the approval of the zoning board. It was calculated 
to disguise the considerable bulk of the building 
and to blend and harmonize with existing modern- 
istic homes and buildings in the area. 

Putting a building on the edge of town, as this 
one is, presents some other challenges. About 13,000 
circuit miles of telephone cable had to be installed 
in the area. Burying of cable along Old Cheney 
Road was a major project. 

Although the 27th and Old Cheney Office is an 
electronic office, it is quite different from the first 
electronic office LT&T installed at Waverly. For 
one thing, it’s a lot bigger. More important, it is 
“software controlled” where the Waverly office 
is guided by hardwire logic. The 27th office uses 


Correed switches where the Waverly office uses 
a Crosspoint system. 

Changes in the software which controls the of- 
fice are made by use of a punched tape, pre- 
pared by the Company’s IBM computer. 

Because the equipment is so different from that 
which LT&T has been using, training had to be 
arranged for employees. Foreman Tom Stark spent 
so many months away from LT&T at school pre- 
paring himself for supervision responsibilities that 
some of his friends and fellow employees almost 
forgot what he looked like. 

Cost of an installation like this is astronomic. 
It boggles the mind of an ordinary person used to 
working with debt of mere thousands of dollars 
and payments of hundreds. 

Total investment by the Company is estimated 
at about 31%% million dollars. The building alone 
cost about half a million dollars and required cable 
cost about a million dollars. 

The new office will take care of south Lincoln’s 
telephone needs for years. It now is equipped to 
serve 6,000 lines, but can be enlarged to serve 20,000. 
Besides this considerable room for expansion, the 
building is designed so that it can be enlarged by 
an addition which would double its size, if necessary. 

At present, the exchange is equipped to provide 
ordinary telephone service, but it will be technically 
possible to add such special features as call for- 
warding, speed calling (using two or three digits 
for frequently called numbers), three way calling 
and call-waiting services. 

As it works now, the electronic exchange func- 
tions more rapidly than a step-by-step mechanical 
exchange. It can detect and report its own trouble. 
The electronic equipment “routines” the office when 
not talking calls. As it finds trouble, it makes a 
printout for the foreman. 

While mechanical telephone systems will be 
around many years, the electronic exchange has 
started its takeover in LT&T. 


Left: Activating the new office. Right: Mrs. Schwartzkopf places 
call while Jim Geist, Vice President Operations, and Lincoln Mayor 
Sam Schwartzkopf watch. 
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‘South’ Exchange Retired 


ye YOU buy or build something new, 

it usually replaces something else. That’s 
what has happened to the old “South” ex- 
change office in Lincoln, which was estab- 
lished in 1909 and has undergone a host of 
expansions, revisions and updatings. 

It has been replaced by the new electronic 
exchange at 27th and Old Cheney Road. 


The first of Lincoln’s satellite exchanges, 
the South office was erected at 20th and 
Cherry Streets in 1909. At first it served 
telephones which had a prefix of “F”. 


Later the building was enlarged with an 
addition onto the front and the address 
changed to 1957 Sumner. It became known 
next as the “3” office (for the telephone 
prefix then used) and most recently as the 
20th and Sumner office. 


As the office approached its end, the 
glass-enclosed switching equipment had be- 
come an oddity in our Company. The extra- 
thick, sturdy connector blocks on the frame 
looked strange to employees trained on more 
modern and slimmer blocks. 


A small group of employees were on hand 
as the old exchange building, tucked in- 
conspicuously among apartment houses and 
residences, was quietly removed from service. 


As the second hand of the clock swept 
towards 1 a.m. of Sunday, December 1, the 
group waited tensely for the word to cut. 
Foreman Ivan Hellerich, in communication 
with the new office by direct line, gave 
the word and two men moved smoothly and 
quickly down the main frame, zipping heat 
coils from their sockets. In a moment, Hel- 
lerich reported “the old office is dead,” clear- 
ing the way for the activating of the new one. 

Retirement of the old office was not com- 
pletely instant. Following the cutover were 
weeks of equipment removal and salvage. 


New Exchange 
Brings New 


Procedures 


@ WHEN LT&T installed the new electronic ex- 
change at 27th and Old Cheney Road, the innovation 
made a splash that sent ripples throughout the 
Company. The electronic exchange works on a prin- 
ciple completely different from the step-by-step 
exchanges LT&T has used for many years. It re- 
quires new procedures and techniques. 

Some of the changes resulting directly and in- 
directly from the new exchange are: 

Use of the 370 IBM computer used by our Com- 
pany in handling orders for the new exchange. 

Adoption of the Universal Service Order Codes 
used by Bell and some other companies. 

Consolidation in the 370 computer of records 
formerly kept separately by the cable department, 
business office, switchrooms and assignment sec- 
tion of Area Plant. 

“The computer has played a terrific role in the 
establishment and operation of the new exchange, 
says Jack Cherry, Data Processing Center Manager. 

“By using the 370 IBM computer, we should have 
no format-type errors in processing orders,” he says. 
The computer will kick out these mistakes. 

In the new exchange, subscribers are added or 
removed and number changes made through what is 
known in computer terminology as “software.” Soft- 
ware is the name for the instructions given to the 
exchange “machine.” They can be transmitted to the 
27th and Old Cheney equipment by a keyboard, but 
LT&T is using a slightly different method. 

This differs from the electronic exchange in use 
at Waverly, where actual “hard wiring” is used to 
change the function of the exchange equipment — 
connect or disconnect subscribers, etc. 

Bob Culver, Area Plant Equipment Foreman, 
worked closely with planning order procedures for 
the new exchange. He explained, “It takes nine steps 
to install a one-party line.” In relaying these nine 
steps of instructions to the electronic exchange, “the 
commas have to be in the right places and each 
segment of instruction has to be the right length.” 

There are 80 different categories of instructions 
for the electronic exchange to make it do different 
things. The slightest mistake in placing a digit or 


New Procedures... 


space in the keyboard instructions will cause the 
machine to reject them. 

Obviously, extremely accurate keyboard operators 
would have to be found or trained — or a better 
way devised to insert changes into the equipment. 


“We decided to put the information into the 370 
IBM computer and let the 370 put the commas and 
periods, etc., where they belong,” said Bob. Working 
with him to devise the system to fill this particular 
need were Dean Hobson, Vince Clayton, Larry Buck- 
nell and Jack Caldwell. 


The electronic exchange is in essence a computer 
itself, but it is a kind of simple minded computer. 
The 370 IBM computer LT&T uses is more of a 
PhD among computers. It can take information key- 
boarded into it, examine it for mistakes, put it in 
precise form and prepare instructions for its less 
intelligent counterpart that switches telephone calls 
at 27th and Old Cheney. 

“We use the 370 computer to make the form and 
to store information,” said Culver. 


Here’s the way the system works: 


An order from the business office is Teletyped to 
the Service Center and gets a line assignment. If 
it is for the area served by the new electronic office, 
it is taken to a typing room in the Service Center, 
where an employee gains access to the 370 computer 
by a keyboard. 

All kinds of safeguards are built into the system. 
Only certain points are authorized to contact the 
computer and if a call comes from any other, the 370 
hangs up. At several points in the instructions, the 
operator must use identification or security codes 
or the computer will stop all action. 
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Bob Culver shows book of instructions. 
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As soon as all of the pertinent information is 
supplied, the 370 produces a perforated tape and 
also a “hard copy” or printout of the order. The 
punched tape is transmitted to the 27th and Old 
Cheney office, using telephone circuits and a re- 
perforator machine. The duplicate tape is used to 
make the necessary order changes in the exchange 
equipment. 

Under the system the Traffic Department has 
responsibility for equipment loading and facilities 
assignment. The Commercial Department manages 
the number assignments. 


At every step in the processing of the order the 
computer checks for errors. It verifies that the num- 
ber assigned is available. “You don’t have to wait for 
a man to get to the house to find out there’s a mis- 
take,” commented Culver. 


The methods devised for LT&T’s new exchange 
are different from any in use anywhere else. A 
similar exchange is in operation at Erie, Pa., but 
there an employee puts order information directly 
into the central office equipment. At St. Petersburg, 
Fla., rented computer time is used in producing a 
simplified instruction format. 


The order method being used at the new Lincoln 
exchange was developed and tested over a period of 
about nine months. 


How much of a strain is it on the big IBM com- 
puter? Compared to the other work it’s doing, the 
order processing “happens so seldom that it (the 
computer) probably doesn’t even know it’s going on,” 
says Cherry as he lapses into talking about the 
computer as you would a person. 

Which means that when the next No. 1 Electronic 
Exchange is installed in a couple of years the 370 
will be able to take on these orders with no 
sweat, too. 


IBM computer is used to “instruct’’ electronic exchange. 


Dick Spohn takes a Co-op job again. 


Co-op Approaches $3 Million in Assets 


A SMALL group of LT&T’ers quietly gathered the 

afternoon of January 25. They were meeting in 
the eighth floor auditorium of the general office 
building in Lincoln and from the low-key atmos- 
phere, an outsider would never have guessed that 
they were going to talk about nearly $3 million in 
assets and $2 million in loans. 


The people at the meeting were the officers and 
perhaps a couple dozen members of the Lincoln Tele- 
phone Employes Co-Operative Credit Association. It 
was their annual meeting and their purpose was to 
review reports and elect new directors. 


There are 1,584 members of Co-op, as of the last 
of December, and 930 of them were represented at 
the meeting by proxy or in person. 

As Co-op President Bob Tyler and Treasurer Don 
Piersol reported, several facts were brought out. 


It’s the largest Co-Operative Credit Association in 
the state and it is larger than some small-town banks. 

At the end of 1974 Co-op had $2,870,602 in assets 
and had $1,946,264 out in loans. 


During the year, 1,461 loans were made, totaling 
$2,056,140. That’s about six per working day. 

The largest number of these are regular loans, 
with payments deducted from employee-member 
paychecks, and with repayment beginning about a 
month after the loan is made. That’s why the total 
amount remaining out in loans is smaller than the 
amount of money loaned during the year. 

Current economic conditions have affected Co- 
op, the officers mentioned. Treasurer Piersol noted 
that assets grew only 6.5% during the year, as com- 
pared to 14.8% the previous year. “People had to use 
money to live and some money was apparently with- 
drawn from savings for other investments,” he ob- 
served. 

At the same time, total loans increased by 23.1% 
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as compared to the 1973 figure of 15.1%. Co-op did 
not run short of money, but it reduced its investment 
by $167,126 to meet the loan needs. 


Concerned by a lack of growth in deposits in the 
first part of last year, Co-op raised the interest on 
savings in July to 6%4% and also raised the interest 
charged on insurance and savings loans to 64%2% and 
on demand and time loans to 7%. 


In November the directors again declared an in- 
terest rate of 644% on savings and set a dividend on 
shares at 64%. 

Co-op again last year paid out more money to its 
members in interest on savings and dividends on 
shares than it collected from them in interest on 
loans. This is possible because of Co-op’s $62,261 in- 
come from the over $850,000 invested in things like 
U.S. Government securities, stocks and bank ac- 
counts. 


Co-op collected $129,876 from members in interest 
and loans, but paid back a total of 149,132 — $126,818 
in interest and $22,314 in dividends. 


Co-op has enlarged its staff to 344 employees to 
include one full time employee with an accountivg 
background. 


New directors of Co-op, elected at the meeting, 
are Joe Adamson, Bob Biel, Jack Caldwell, Doug 
Cease, Claude Clary, Roger Harris, Dean Hobson, 
Rex King, Evelyn Koch, Don Piersol, Lucille Rath, 
Jerry Salber, Bob Stall, Bob Tyler and Roger Weber. 

Retiring from Co-op office after 10 years of 
service was Jim Vanderslice, who has been secretary. 
He asked not to be considered for re-election. 

Appointed to the Credit Committee of the or- 
ganization were Bill Eckles, Neal Westphal and 
Loal Genrich. 

Named to the Supervisory Committee were Larry 
Connealy, R. B. Hobson and R. H. Spohn. 


Retirees Total 
602 Years 


of Service 


hese 18 very special people, add up their years of 

service to LT&T and you get 602 years, 11 months 
and two days. To get that exact number you have to 
pick the very special people who completed their 
service with LT&T and retired in 1974. 


The people and their years of service are: 


Esther Borchers, 32 Betty Christensen, 25 
Vyrl Clark, 28 Ruth Fleischmann, 46 
Rosetta Habben, 31 Nata Hershey, 35 
Lineah Johnson, 27 William Knee, 46 
Vera Norvell, 37 Edith Parsons, 23 
Alvine Pospisil, 23 Russell Rauch, 45 
Ernest Royce, 48 Minnie Schlitt, 46 
Lloyd Schmutte, 26 Marieta Songster,44 
Vera Sweetser, 33 Mable Wieting, 44 


Back in 1926, when Ernest Royce (eldest of the 
1974 retirees in terms of years of continuous service) 
started work for LT&T, only four retired employees 
were on the pension payroll. Today there are 330. 

In the 1920’s the idea of a pension for an ordinary 
employee was quite a novelty, but since Freeman 8. 
“Shorty” Holmes went on pension in 1924, nearly 600 
other LT&Ters have benefitted from the program. 

The 1974 retirees were honored December 6 at a 
dinner at the Radisson-Cornhusker Hotel. Accom- 
panying many of the retirees were their spouses. 
Also attending were Company officers, directors and 
department heads. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., paid 
tribute to the 1974 retirees. He talked at length about 
the importance of the contribution that employees 
with many years of service make to the success and 
stability of the company. The success that LT&T has 
achieved is due to the people “especially the ones 
here tonight. We are so proud of you all,” he said. 

Mr. Woods gave each of the retirees a silver plate 
engraved with name and years of service. 

Bill Knee, unable to be present, sent a note thank- 
ing the Company for “45 years of enjoyable employ- 
ment.” Also unable to attend were Betty Christensen, 
Lloyd Schmutte, Rosetta Habben and Vera Norvell. 

Two of the 1974 retirees at one time were super- 
visors of Vice President Operations James E. Geist. 
They are Russ Rauch and Ernie Royce. 


ie oo ee ys 
President Woods beams a smile as Personnel Director Neal West- 
phal pins a corsage on Edith Parsons. 

Mr. Geist commented on the changes in the past 
half century. “The Company has experienced a tre- 
mendous growth and you have all been a part of it,” 
he said. An example of this growth is the increase 
from 42,000 stations in 1914 to the 265,000 at the end 
of 1974. 


Charles Stuart, a director since 1941, has missed 
only three retirement dinners in that time. He told 
the retirees, “I have thoroughly enjoyed my relations 
with the Company over the years. Without you peo- 
ple here, we on the Board of Directors would have 
had nothing to do. Because of you, we are able to try 
and develop and create one of the finest telephone 
companies in the nation. We do appreciate what you 
have done for us.” 


Taylor Greer, a director for three years and long 
associated with LT&T as legal counsel, spoke of the 
loyalty of the long time employees and his feeling 
that the Company has a record to live up to. 

Several of the retirees made brief comments. Lin- 
eah Johnson said, “You really do get involved. It’s 
been a joy to work for the Company.” 


Vyrl Clark said, “I have really appreciated the 
opportunity to come to the Telephone Company. I’m 
only sorry that I could put in only a quarter of a cen- 
tury rather than half a century.” 


Ernie Royce paid tribute to the Company officers 
and management, saying “It’s always a pleasure to 
work with people who know what they are doing.” 

The 1974 retirees have become part of the 330 LT- 
&T’ers now receiving pensions. The largest group of 
these — 150 in number — retired during the 1960’s. 
One hundred six of them have retired this decade and 
53 during the 1950’s. Nineteen of the retirees took 
their pension during the 1940’s — between 25 and 35 
years ago. 

Longest term of retirement among the present 
pensioners is Margaret Hall’s 40 years. Now living at 
Seal Grove, California, she retired in 1934. Lettie Cor- 
rington of Seward is next senior. She retired in 1936. 

The 1974 retirees join a fine group of people, who 
although not actively employed are far from inactive. 
You can expect to continue to see many of them at 
Pioneers’ events, the Company picnic and recreation- 
al programs. 


Syracuse Gets New Equipment 


A FEW EARLY birds may have been stirring, but 

at 5 a.m. on February 1, most of the town of 
Syracuse and the area around it was quiet. Except 
for the telephone building. 


There 5 a.m. brought a swift flurry of action by 
a group of people who had been working and waiting 
for several hours. They moved quickly to cut out 
of use telephone equipment which had served the 
town since 1961 and to put into service a new 
CXP-5 Crosspoint exchange. 

LT&T’s customers probably could care less what 
kind of equipment is connecting their telephone calls 
—as long as it works. But they probably are in- 
terested that the new exchange, a common control 
system, switches calls faster and open up the possi- 
bility of some special services later. They may not 
appreciate it now, but later they will be happy that 
the new exchange provides for future growth of 
the community. 

More interesting to the average Syracuse tele- 
phone user right now is the fact that he can call 
anyone on the Unadilla and Avoca exchanges with- 
out a long distance charge. Also, people on the 
Avoca and Unadilla exchanges can call Syracuse 
without toll charges. 


Subscribers have also been alerted that there 
has been a change in the Directory Assistance, Fire 
and Police numbers. A new directory incorporating 
these changes was put into use February 1. 

The Syracuse exchange is equipped with auto- 
matic identification for one and two party lines, 
which means that these customers, when making a 
toll call, will ordinarily have no checking operator 
ask for their number—a new convenience for them. 

The new telephone equipment is housed in a new 
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Bob Green and Elliott Brinkman 
insert coils. 
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Mayor Kehlenbeck makes a call while Mrs. Kehlenbeck and Manager Bates watch. 


building, not yet completed. Because it is located 
on the same lot as the old building, it was designed 
to be built in stages. First stage was the removal 
of a garage from the rear of the lot and the construc- 
tion of the equipment room portion of the new 
building. In the meantime, the old building, occupy- 
ing only the front of the lot, continued to function. 

Next stage is removal of the now dead telephone 
equipment and razing of the old building. Final 
step will be the extension of the new building to the 
front portion of the lot to provide business office 
space. 

In the meantime, the LT&T business office is 
in temporary quarters in the Omaha Public Power 
District Office next door. 

Although the new exchange is a common control 
system it is not electronic and therefore not silent. 
As soon as the swift change was made from the old 
to the new, the clicking sounds of a working office 
filled the new equipment room. 

Officially initiating the new exchange was Syra- 
cuse Mayor Ervin Kehlenbeck and his wife, who 
called relatives in California. A short time later, 
Chamber of Commerce President John Fusselman 
sent a long distance call in the other direction. Both 
went through without a hitch, although the Mayor’s 
brother-in-law hadn’t received his letter warning 
him that he would be called that day and was some- 
what surprised to be hearing from Ervin at that hour. 

For Exchange Manager Roger Bates and the per- 
sonnel who installed the new equipment, the actual 
cutover was only a small part of a big project. But 
the action of bringing life to new equipment is 
always dramatic and even those who view cutovers 
as an old story show a pleased satisfaction as new 
equipment springs into action exactly as planned. 
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Service 
Anniversaries 


LaVerne Braun 
Lincoln 


Louise Jenkins 
Lincoln 


10 


Years 


fw. FF 


Dorothy Burch 
Hastings 


Harold Kempf 
Hastings 


NOT PICTURED 


R. A. Cruickshank 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Charles Ritchey 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
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Charles Lindgren 
Lincoln 


Dave Birkel 
Lincoln 


LaDonna Grass 
Lincoln 


:2 


Robert Dygert 
Hastings 
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Jim Hartshorn 
Lincoln 


Marion Lane 
Lincoln 


15 


Years 


_ 


Shirley Gruber 
Nebr. City 


Diane Henderson 
Lincoln 


H. Menninga : 


Beatrice 


M. L. Churchill 
Lincoln 


Rena Hoffman 
Lincoln 


Elsie Jenkins 
Lincoln 


| Ron Hibbert 


Max Melvin 
Beatrice Lincoln Lincoln 


Claude Tracy 


NOT PICTURED 


Paul Sprouse 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
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K. W. Clinefelter L. Critchfield Evette Juengel 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Gene Ryan 
Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 


Carolyn Bassett 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


LeRoy Merritt 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Carol Patrick 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Nancy K. Shirey 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Fern Pool 
Hebron 
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Rich McLaughlin Melvin Rahe Pat Sack Nancy Scybert Larry Stuchlik 
Lincoln Fairbury Lincoln Nebr. City Wahoo 
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L. K. White 
Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 


Shirley Blocker 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Diane Effle 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Lorna Patterson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Carol Rosenlof 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Rich Summers 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Edward Taylor 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Tom Tipton 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Gloria Voboril 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Dennis Wohlers 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


John Yohe 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Dave Young 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Bassett & Rasmussen Take Class 


G a ~ ta 
Bassett and Rasmussen. 


@ JOHN E. Bassett and Richard A. Rasmussen, both 
of Lincoln, have completed an advanced course at 
the GTE Automatic Electric Training Center in 
Northlake, Illinois. The course covered the opera- 
tion, testing and maintenance of automatic toll tick- 
eting equipment. 

Mr. Bassett has been with LT&T for eight years. 
He started his telephone career as a Groundman in 
January of 1967. He has also worked as a Lineman, 
Splicer’s Helper, Splicer and, since May of 1972, 
as a Switchman. 

Mr. Rasmussen has been with LT&T since June 
of 1969. He first worked as a Temporary Combina- 
tionman, then as a Part-Time Combinationman. He 
also held jobs as Building Service Attendant, Secur- 
ity Guard and Warehouseman before becoming a 
Switchman in April of 1974. 


Telephone Pioneer Hughes Dies 


@® H. BURR HUGHES, Seward, passed away De- 
cember 11. He was 79 years old. 

Mr. Hughes was a pioneer telephone supplier 
and a member of the Frank H. 
Woods Telephone Pioneers As- 
sociation. 

In the early years of this cen- 
tury he and two brothers, Ben H. 
and Ted R., started a crossarm 
manufacturing business. Later an- 
other brother, John R., joined the 
company. All three of the brothers 
preceded Burr in death. 

LT&T was one of the early 
customers of the Hughes Brothers firm and an im- 
portant one. Likewise, the Hughes firm has been 
an important source of construction materials to 
LT&T. The two companies, in some respects, grew 
up together. 


Hughes Brothers also has become an important 
industry for the town of Seward. 

Burr spent much time in the earlier years of the 
manufacturing company traveling the country to 
purchase raw materials and to bring new business 
and customers to the firm. Later he became Pres- 
ident and then Board Chairman. 

Funeral services for Mr. Hughes took place De- 
cember 14 at the Wood Brothers Chapel in Seward. 
Interment was at the Seward Cemetery. 


Clark & Garrison Take Class 


@ ROBERT W. Clark and Jerald Garrison have 
completed a study course at GTE Automatic Elec- 
tric’s Training Center in Northlake, Illinois. The 
instruction covered the function, testing and main- 
tenance of dial PBX automatic telephone equipment. 

Mr. Clark has been with LT&T since December 
of 1948. He has worked as a Combinationman and 
Switchman and since June of 1973 as Installer-Re- 
pairman, PBX. His service was interrupted in the 
1950’s by a Military Leave of Absence. 

Mr. Garrison started his career in 1956 as a 
Groundman for LT&T. Later he worked as a Com- 
binationman and since May of 1969 has been an 
Installer-Repairman, PBX. 
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Clark and Garrison. 


About Savings Bonds 
Series E Bonds now on sale return 6 per- 
cent interest, compounded semiannually, 
when held to maturity of 5 years. They earn 


414 percent the first year; thereafter, interest 
will increase on a graduated scale, raising 
the yield to 6 percent, from issue date to 
maturity. 
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Organizational Changes Made 
@® SEVERAL organizational changes took effect in 
the General Commercial Department at the first of 
the year. 

Ronald L. Cotton moved from Sales Supervisor 
to Business Communications Manager; Keith Bou- 
wens from Staff Assistant to Special Services 
Supervisor; Ronald L. Ahl from Staff Assistant to 
Sales Supervisor; James M. Orr from Staff Assistant 
to Sales Supervisor; and Dale S. Weber from Com- 
munications Representative to Sales Supervisor. 

Mr. Cotton has been with LT&T since October 
1952 and has worked as a Janitor, Shopman, Installer- 
Repairman PBX, Commercial Representative, Ser- 
vice Engineer and Sales Supervisor. 

Mr. Bouwens has been with LT&T since Decem- 
ber 1956 and has worked as Janitor, Shopman, Equip- 
ment Repairman, Combinationman, Installer-Repair- 
man PBX, Commercial Representative, Communica- 
tions Representative and Staff Assistant. 

Mr. Ahl has been with LT&T since July 1952 and 
has worked as Part-Time Coin Collector, Switchman, 
Installer-Repairman, Commercial Representative, 
Service Engineer, Communications Representative 
and Staff Assistant. 

Mr. Orr has been with LT&T since March 1970 
and has worked as Draftsman and Staff Assistant. 

Mr. Weber has been with LT&T since June 1952 
and has worked as Groundman, Combinationman, 
Switchman, Installer-Repairman COE, Installer-Re- 
pairman PBX, Commercial Representative, Service 
Engineer and Communications Representative. 


Bouwens Ahl 


Meyerhoff, Small Promoted 


@® EILEEN Meyerhoff has been promoted to Com- 
mercial Planning Supervisor in the General Com- 
mercial Department. 
her eae Wl Mrs. Meyerhoff has been with 
LT&T since December 1961, when 
she was hired as a Secretary in the 
General Traffic Department. She 
worked under three General Traf- 
fic Superintendents, Lloyd Cleve- 
land, Tyler Ryan and R. B. Hobson 
before she became Executive Sec- 
retary to the Vice President Oper- 
ations in 1970, a position she has 
4 filled since. 
Before coming to LT&T, Eileen worked for Bank- 
ers Life in Lincoln. 
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Replacing Mrs. Meyerhoff as 
Executive Secretary is Margaret 
| Small, an LT&Ter since May of 
' 1963. She has worked as an Opera- 
» tor, Clerk and Stenographer in 
General Traffic, as a Clerk, Secre- 
tary and Senior Secretary in Per- 
sonnel, and as Senior Secretary in 

the office of the Vice President 
i Operations. 


Wilma Drake Promoted 


@ WILMA DRAKE has been promoted to Super- 
visor of Methods in General Traffic, replacing Mary 
Bornemeier, who has retired. 
Mrs. Drake first worked for 
LT&T, as an Operator, from Oc- 
tober of 1948 to December of 1949. 
She left employment for a brief 
time, returning in the early 1950’s, 
again as an Operator. 

f 4d In February of 1959 she moved 
yeux % to the Lincoln Traffie Unit II, then 
ee newly formed. In 1967 she became 
General Traffic Service Advisor, a 

position she has filled until the present. 


Roy Shelton Is Promoted 


@ Banekes SHELTON has been promoted to Equip- 
7 ment Foreman in the Lincoln Op- 
erations section. He came to LT&T 
in March of 1957 as a Lineman in 
_ Construction. 

Later the same year he be- 
came a Switchman and about a 
dozen years later, in 1969, he was 
) promoted to Installer-Repairman, 
PBX, a position he has filled to 
" | the present time. 

MME abil. | In his new job he will be super- 
ising switchroom work. 


Mable Wieting Ends Career 


@® MABLE WIETING completed over 43 years of 

service in the telephone industry the first of the year 

as she retired. She started her telephone career in 

April of 1931 at the contract office of Plymouth in 
Jefferson County. 


Actually she worked under the 
manager before officially being em- 
ployed by LT&T as a Contract 
Chief Operator. After 15 years at 
Plymouth, she transferred to Be- 
atrice, where she worked until her 
retirement. 

Now that she no longer has to 
pay any attention to the alarm 
clock, unless she wants to, Mable 


plans to continue to live in Beatrice. But when spring 


arrives, she’ll be heading for the West Coast to see 


her two children in Washington state. 


She says her hobbies are arts and crafts, sewing, 
and making afghans and she’ll continue to devote 
time to these. She also hopes to use her free time 
to visit friends and work with the Hospital Auxiliary. 


Mary Bornemeier Retires 


@® MARY BORNEMEIER brought to a close a tele- 
phone career of over 41 years February 1 as she 
retired. She actually started telephone work in 1928, 
but because of several breaks in her 
employment, her service date has 
been adjusted to January of 1934. 


Mary’s first job was as Operator 
in Murdock. Later she became 
Chief Operator-Cashier in Louis- 
ville and Operator in Lincoln, 
> Weeping Water, Ashland and Has- 
-\ tings. She became Assistant Super- 

| visor of Methods in Lincoln in 1950 
and since 1954 has been Methods 


Supervisor. 

Miss Bornemeier says she has no specific plans 
for taking any trips but admits she may do some 
traveling now that she is retired. 

Probably she will give more attention to working 
on and re-finishing furniture, one of her hobbies, 
and to church and community work at Murdock, 
where she will be living. 


Miriam Carter Closes Career 


@® MIRIAM CARTER ended a telephone career of 
over 42 years as she retired February 1. She chose to 
close her work career several years earlier than she 
would have been required to. 
Her first contact with the Com- 
ad pany was as a Student Operator in 
Louisville, in 1932. She worked 
there as an Assistant Chief Oper- 
ator and Evening Chief Operator 
~ before coming to Lincoln in 1947, 
WW swhere she worked as an Operator 
and a Service Assistant. 

Miriam says her immediate plane 
ie * | are to “Go home and take it easy.” 
She is also caring for her elderly mother and will 
devote more time to this responsibility. 

Perhaps in the future she will travel some, but 
she says she has no immediate plans to do so. Her 
hobbies are yard work and gardening as well as 
sewing and when spring arrives she'll probably be 
out working the soil and planting things. 


Minnie Schlitt Takes Leisure 


@ WHEN MINNIE Schlitt retired in November, she 
brought to a close a telephone career of 45 years 
and seven months. 

Se first went to work for LT&T on April 1 of 

ae 1929, a few months before the great 
, stock market crash and the begin- 
| ning of an economic depression. 
She spent her entire LT&T career 
in the Hastings Area, working in 
Traffic. 


| anal: During her employment, Minnie 

BA 3 went through tornadoes, was in- 
Ae | volved in office moves and equip- 
Va ment conversions, and experienced 
the excitement following a bank 


robbery. 

She has seen a tremendous growth in the tele- 
phone business during her years of service. 

Minnie had no definite plans for special activities 
as she retired, but she says her hobbies are sewing, 
gardening and landscaping and she’ll probably spend 
some of her new free time on these activities along 
with others. 


Rosetta Habben Retires 


@® ROSETTA HABBEN, Hastings, completed a tele- 
phone career of 30 years, December 1 when she re- 
tired. She had spent her entire length of service 
in the Traffic Department at Lincoln. 

When she was hired in June of 
1944, Rosetta worked as an “A” 
Operator and a few months later 
became an A & L Operator. In 1947 
she was advanced to an ACO and 
P in 1950 to Service Assistant, a posi- 
| tion she filled until retirement. 
Vis | Her plans for retirement in- 
a, cluded “catching up on work and 
sleep.” She also hopes to travel to 
; Canada, Alaska, Virginia (to see a 
niece) and overseas to see relatives in Germany. If 
this doesn’t keep her busy enough, she can spend 
some of her new leisure time working at her hobby 
of growing flowers and tending the yard. 


Take stock in America. 


With higher paying U.S. Savings Bonds. 


ae ee 


Death Claims Floyd Nave 


@® DEATH came to Floyd Nave, retired Fairbury 
Wire Chief, on December 16. He was 65 years old. 

Mr. Nave had retired January 1, 1972, complet- 
ing a telephone career of over 42 
years. -He first worked for LT&T 
in 1929 as an Apprentice in Fair- 
bury. He later worked as Ground- 
man at Fairbury; as Combination- 
man in Tecumseh; and as Shop- 
man in Lincoln. Before becoming 
/». Wire Chief at Fairbury in 1956, 
ay, '. he worked as a Combinationman 

y 


and as an Installer - Repairman, 
| COE. 


“ motorcycle enthusiast for many years, Floyd 
turned his attention to this activity and camping 
and fishing after his early retirement. Presence 
of a serious illness became apparent about a year 
ago and Floyd’s health grew progressively worse 
as the months went by. 

Funeral services took place December 19 at the 
Nuckolls-Meyer Funeral Home in Fairbury. Burial 
was at Lincoln Memorial Park in Lincoln. 


Hope Adams, Retired, Passes 


@ HOPE A. Adams, retired Chief Operator, died 
Saturday, January 11. She had been retired since 
1948. 

Miss Adams started her telephone career on 
April 1, 1910 at Peru and she spent 
her entire career there doing the 
same work — first as Contract 
Chief Operator and then as Chief 
Operator. 


In the 38 years of her service, 
Hope became well acquainted with 
the college town on the Missouri 
River, and with the residents of 
the community. 

She chose to retire when the 
Peru exchange was converted from the magneto 
system to a 200 line step-by-step automatic dial 
office, requiring no constant attention. Hope had 
the privilege of pulling the “picks” from the new 
equipment to cut it into service on March 26, 1948. 

After her retirement, Miss Adams continued to 
live in Peru. In 1972 she moved to the Good Samari- 
tan Village in Auburn. About a week before her 
death she became ill with what was diagnosed as 
influenza and was hospitalized. She succumbed to 
this illness. 

Funeral services took place January 16 at the 
Casey-Witzenburg Mortuary in Auburn. Interment 
was at Mt. Vernon Cemetery in Peru. 


J. A. Schellenberg Dies 


@® DEATH came to J. A. Schellenberg, retired, on 
Sunday, January 12. He had been retired since 
epee of 1964. 


Mr. Schellenberg was first in- 
_ troduced to telephone work in 1919, 
when he took a job as a Ground- 
man with LT&T at Beatrice. He 
_became a Lineman’s Helper and 
then a Lineman at Beatrice and 
_ worked at Lincoln as a Ground- 
| man. However his service was in- 
terrupted several times and his 
eae aes did not become per- 
=-45 manent until during World War II. 
At that time ane was again employed by LT&T, 
at Nebraska City, and in 1945 he moved to Lincoln. 
He transferred to Supply in 1953 as a Shopman and 
held that position until his retirement. 

Mr. Schellenberg was known as a competent 
worker and a man of good humor and friendliness. 
Few knew his first name was Julius because every- 
body called him by his nickname of Jim. 

Funeral services were held Thursday, January 16, 
at the Metcalf Funeral Home in Lincoln. Interment 
was at Lincoln Memorial Park Cemetery. 


Sarah A. Mussman Dies 


@ SARAH A. Mussman, retired Chief Operator at 
Western, passed away Wednesday, January 8. She 
had been retired since February of 1950. 

a Mrs. Mussman started her tele- 
"| phone career at Fairbury, where 
_| she was trained. She went to West- 
ern in 1920 where she was employ- 
ed by the C. E. Campbell Tele- 
phone Company. 

LT&T purchased the Campbell- 
owned Western and Swanton sys- 
tems in 1926 and Mrs. Mussman 
came to the Company with the 
purchase, appearing on the pay- 
roll records of that time as Chief Operator. She 
remained in this capacity until her retirement, which 
came less than a year before the exchange was con- 
verted to dial operation. 

Known to telephone employees as “Sadie”, Mrs. 
Mussman had exactly 30 years of service at West- 
ern. She was highly regarded by the residents of 
that community, who presented her with a bouquet 
in appreciation of her three decades of service at 
the time of the Western conversion. 

Funeral services for Sadie took place Saturday, 
January 11 at the United Methodist Church in West- 
ern. Interment was at the Plainview Cemetery in 
Western. 
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Within this decade, we will celebrate the.200th Anniversary of a 
free America. George Washington and his valiant men at Valley 
Forge represent the beginning of a tradition of freedom . . . what 
one might call the hard won freedoms. These hard won freedoms 
have laid the foundation on which the Country was built and on 
which it continues to grow. You can help in this growth by pur- = 
chasing United States Savings Bonds. Now is, indeed, the fime to ~ 
Take Stock in America and help preserve these hard won freedoms. _ 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


@® THE FOLLOWING comments, by James 
E. Geist, Vice President Operations of LT&T, 
were published in the January 6, 1975 issue 
of the trade magazine TELEPHONY. Mr. 
Geist talks about customer attiudes. 


The subject is an important one to us as 
a utility. Because it is so rmvortant and be- 
cause Mr. Geist has stated it so well, Ken’s 
Komments is being devoted to his remarks. 


HERE HAVE been interesting — and sometimes 
distressing — trends in most of the “climates” 
in which the telecommunications industry operates. 
The financial climate is making money more dear. 
The regulatory climate has spawned some peculiar 
weather. The competitive climate has drastically 
changed. How about the climate of customer atti- 
tude? Our customer has seen technology land men 
on the moon and put so many satellites into orbit 
that finding a clear spot for more is becoming a 
problem. 
He is beginning to wonder why we are taking 
so long to “give” him the very latest in electronic 
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OUR COVER 


@ CONSTRUCTION projects have 
been going on all around LT&T’s 
General Office and Equipment 
Building in Lincoln. On our cover 
are views of the new Federal Build- 
ing and parking garage, nearly 
completed; the steelwork for the 
new State Office Building to the 
south of us and excavation and 
concrete work for state parking 


garages. 
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systems, devices and gadgets. Why does he still have 
rural party-line service, poor transmission, blank 
DDD calls, and all-circuits-busy signals? Why does 
it take several days (or weeks) to get a phone 
moved across the room? (And besides, our man 
didn’t get there when we said he would!) And — 
most distressing — maybe the government could 
do a better job! 

Our customers have lost much confidence in us 
— indeed, it is becoming a distrust. It is imperative 
that we turn this trend around. That means making 
changes in our own attitudes, possibly. It definitely 
requires that we improve our service in ways the 
customer can see. We need to help him see by, first, 
making the improved service a FACT, and secondly, 
using appropriate media to expose the fact clearly. 

At the same time, our customer (and the Public 
Service Commission) must become convinced by 
us that there is a realistic limitation imposed by 
our resources on just how fast we can move. 
Money, manpower and material are NOT unlimited. 
He is beginning to see this on a national and world 
level. Help him see it at our level. 


LT&T asks for a rate increase 


i peaeene AN ordinary business is caught in an infla- 
tionary spiral of rising costs and expenses, every- 

body knows what happens. The management of the 

company raises the price of whatever it sells. 

Hither the price of the item or service goes up, 
or the size, amount or quality is reduced. The action 
usually comes quickly. 

LT&T has been faced with the same serious 
increases in costs as many other companies. But we 
can’t just announce a price increase. We have to 
petition the Nebraska Public Service Commission 
for the raise. 

That’s just what we did last February 28 and 
a hearing date has been set for July 1. 

This increase, if granted, will be the first since 
October 1970. 

LT&T is asking for additional annual revenues 
of $5,500,000 which will bring us about $2,800,000 
after taxes. Our last rate increase was in October 
1970, and prior to that in 1958. 

The increase we are asking would cause an ad- 
justment of basic exchange rates for business and 
residence subscribers of between 10 and 15 per cent. 

A lot has happened to the economy in general 
and to our costs since we last asked for an increase 
in rates! 

The Consumer Price Index, for example, has in- 
creased 41.5% since 1969. Specific prices have taken 
these jumps: First class postage 66.7%; gasoline 
51.9%; medical care 38.9%; natural gas 48.8%; elec- 
tricity 50.7%; newspaper subscriptions 48.9%. 

Materials essential to our business have also 
spiraled up. Telephone cable has increased an aver- 
age of 38%; central office equipment in-place costs 
have risen 39%; wage payments, including benefits, 
have increased 84.8% and the number of employees 
has grown by 12.7%. 

Service additions and improvements have cost 
over $78,000,000 since 1969. Average investment for 
each telephone rose from $480 to $590 (in 1974) and 
an average net investment of $1,111 has been made 
for each telephone added. 

These factors alone offer a good indication that 
an adjustment in prices is needed. But there is an 
additional and pressing reason. 

We are going to have to raise $25,000,000 by the 
end of this year to refinance a maturing bond issue, 
repay short term bank borrowings and to finance 
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continuing construction and improvement programs. 
To obtain this capital, we will have to show a 
rate of earning which is acceptable to those lending 
the money. To obtain favorable interest rates we will 
have to have improved earnings. 
Already LT&T has taken steps to save money 
and increase efficiency. We had a team of manage- 


(continued next page) 


@® WHEN A utility company needs more in- 
come, it can’t just raise its prices. It has to 
file a request for a rate increase with the 
Public Service Commission. There are sev- 
eral steps involved and, often, considerable 
publicity. 

Here’s how it works. 

First step is to file an application for 
an increase in rates, generally stating the 
amount of need and reasons for it. LT&T 
did this February 28, asking for $5,500,000 
added revenue. 

Next, the Commission makes this fact 
publicly known and invites comment by 
interested parties. 

A public hearing is set, at which testi- 
mony and evidence is taken. This is followed 
by a period of study before the Commission 
hands down a decision. 

Prior to the hearing, the Commission 
staff, Company representatives and protest- 
ers meet in pre-hearing conferences to re- 
view the request for the rate increase. 

At the hearing, the formal presentation 
of evidence and testimony is made. The Com- 
pany calls key personnel to explain the finan- 
cial situation and the need for an adjustment 
in rates. It may also call on experts from out- 
side the Company to testify. These might be 
people who work with the securities market 
or who are familiar with economic and busi- 
ness conditions. Protestors may also testify 
and call on experts to testify. 

After the hearing and a period of study 
of all of the facts presented, the Public Ser- 
vice Commission announces its decision and 
the Company adjusts its rates accordingly. 


LT&T asks for 
a rate increase 


(continued from page 3) 


ment consultants develop new personnel and labor 
control systems. We have made use of available 
federal income tax laws to reduce revenue require- 
ments. We have improved our budgeting and expen- 
diture control systems. We have developed increased 
telephone directory advertising revenue and we 
have maintained a conservative dividend payout 
policy to help provide funds for investment in tele- 
phone plant and equipment. 

We have spent a lot of money since 1970. Addi- 
tions and improvements to plant and equipment 
total over $78 million. Last year’s construction bud- 
get was over $24 million. Next year’s budget is ex- 
pected to be even larger. 

Our request is for $542 million a year, but we 
are proposing some specific increases. They are an 
increase in local coin telephone calls of 10 cents; 
and increase in charges for certain auxiliary services 
and equipment; and an adjustment in service con- 
nection charges to more nearly reflect the actual 
costs of installations, moves and changes of equip- 
ment. We are also proposing elimination of the one- 
time color charge because of reduced applicability 
to our operations and providing of a one-time charge 
for certain equipment items now charged on a 
monthly basis. 

Preparing a rate increase petition is a big job. 
It involves people from Toll Settlements, the Con- 
troller’s section, Commercial, Engineering, Traffic 
and Plant departments. Among those working most 
directly on the case are Chuck Wahl, Roger Clark, 
Gar Donnelson, Gary Clifford, Merl Sherman, Jim 
Vanderslice, and Jack Geist, but others are involved 
also. 

Our position is no different from many other 
companies and individuals. We are victims of infla- 
tion and we need relief if we are to continue to 
operate on a sound basis. 

The difference for LT&T is that it is a regula- 
ted company and has to obtain permission to in- 
crease prices. That process usually brings much pub- 
lic comment. 

What we are asking for is quite modest — 10 to 
15% increase as compared to the Consumer Price 
Index increase of over 40% for the same period. 
All we are asking for is enough increase to do our 
job of providing and updating the service for our 
customers. 
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ieee LAY BACK in a chair that looked like the 
kind a dentist puts his patient in. 

Lorraine Wilbur scrubbed his arm with soap and 
water, followed with alcohol. She then applied iodine 
and left it to dry. Then she removed the iodine with 
alcohol, let it dry and inserted a needle. 

Chip Woods was donating blood. He had arrived 
at the Lincoln Blood Bank on North 48th Street a 
few minutes earlier. The head nurse, Mrs. Wilbur, 
had taken his temperature, counted his pulse, taken 
his blood pressure, asked him about 30 questions 
concerning his health and pricked his finger to check 
his hemoglobin. 

They had chatted together a little. She had 
worked for his family years before. She recalled how 
more recently a member of his family had helped 
the Blood Bank get started. 

Turning back to her work, she took Chip’s blood 
pressure. It was 130 over 90. He was ready to give 
blood. 

A few weeks later Joyce Jacobsen went through 
the same door and the same routine: temperature, 
pulse, blood hemoglobin and blood pressure. Pencil 
poised, Mrs. Wilbur flew down her list. Weight? 
Cold? Antibiotics? Hepatitis? Malarial fever? Recent 
major surgery or pregnancy? What had Joyce eaten 
for breakfast? She had eaten neither citrus fruit nor 
fatty food, but she had had a solid meal. Her answers 
satisfied the nurse and Joyce was ready to give 
blood. 

Joyce, like Chip, is an employee of LT&T. He is 
Special Studies Supervisor in Planning; she is a 
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Joyce has her blood pressure checked. 


5 , With Blood 


It's better to give 


Secretary in Construction. Twenty-one and newly 
married, she supports the Blood Bank. Why did she 
start to give? “There was a lady in Long Distance 
and she had a baby. She or the baby needed blood, 
I can’t remember which, so I gave for her.” Joyce 
gave again for a friend the next year. 

“T gave twice in ’73 and twice in ’74. I think it is 
a really good deal. This way my husband and I are 
both covered.” 

How does the Blood Bank work? As in other 
banks, people deposit and people withdraw. Gloria 
Devoe, in charge of public relations and recruitment 
for the bank, calls it a “family blood assurance plan.” 
By depositing a pint of blood a year, she explained, 
a person insures himself and his entire family for 
free blood from any Lincoln hospital and from most 
hospitals in this country. Otherwise, she said, the 
cost for a pint of blood is $34 or the donation of two 
pints by a friend. Most insurance companies do not 
pay for blood. 

Chip Woods gives for his family. Joyce gives for 
herself and her husband. When she sees a notice on 
the office bulletin board asking for blood for a co- 
worker, she responds. Chip said he gives blood about 
twice a year. “Actually, I’d give more if they’d 
call me.” 

Mrs. Devoe explained that to be a member of 
the Blood Bank a person must live in Lancaster, 
Cass or Seward County. Except with special permis- 
sion, he or she must be between the ages of 17 and 
65. A person can get an application from the Blood 
Bank or a drug store. LT&T employees can also get 


instructor. 


ABOUT THE AUTHOR 
@® THE AUTHOR of this arti- 
cle, Sylvia Fen, is a student 
of a class in Magazine Article 
Writing at the University of 
Nebraska. She wrote this 


story as a part of her class 
work and with the help and 
advice of Jack Botts of the 
Journalism Department, her 
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Chip Woods gets ready to give blood. 


an application from the Personnel Department in 
Lincoln. 

After the first year, Mrs. Devoe explained, an 
individual is responsible for making his own appoint- 
ment. If he forgets, he may literally be caught nap- 
ping. There may be an emergency and he may get 
a call at three in the morning. 

Nurse Wilbur explained that the questions she 
asked Joyce are to protect both the donor and the 
recipient. A person who weighs under 110, who has 
had a cold within two weeks or who has had major 
surgery or a pregnancy within six months cannot 
afford to lose a pint of blood. The questions about 
antibiotics, hepatitis, malaria and citrus fruit, on the 
other hand, are to protect the patient. The recipient 
could catch a disease, or he might have an allergy. 
Aspirin prevents blood from clotting. Fat, on the 
other hand, clots the needle with just that—fat. 

The donation takes about 5-7 minutes. Donors 
recline in chairs and their blood runs through a 
plastic tube into a translucent bag. The tube is num- 
bered in several places with an identifying number, 
much like the pennant on a chocolate “kiss.” 

Giving blood did not bother Chip or Joyce. Joyce 
said the procedure had made her feel weak only 
once. She had not eaten well in the morning. 

Mrs. Devoe spoke to a man who was on the point 
of leaving. “Do you feel any better?” He buttoned 
his cuff. “I don’t feel any worse,” he said. Mrs. Devoe 
said some people regard the donation as a kind of 
an “oil change.” 

(continued next page) 


Mrs. Fen is a_ part-time 
student, managing her studies 
in addition to her responsibili- 
ties and activities as a wife 
and mother. 


We are pleased to be able 
to publish this article. We 
think it will give those em- 
ployees not now enrolled in 
the Blood Bank a good picture 
of what it is all about. 


It's better to give 


(continued from page 5) 


Regardless of how well he feels, it takes a donor 
five to seven weeks to replace the blood cells he has 
lost, according to Mrs. Wilbur. It is permissable to 
give blood again in eight weeks, but the Blood 
Bank suggests its donors wait three months between 
donations. 

After it is donated, the blood goes to the labora- 
tory in an adjoining room. Up to 14 tests are made 
at the time of the first donation, said Mary Mag- 
nusen, Head Medical Technologist. Medical tech- 
nologists like Mary identify the blood type, A, AB, 
B or O; the phenotype, Rh Negative or Positive; any 
of a number of subtypes; the presence or absence of 
several diseases; and the presence of antibodies other 
than those inherent in the blood type. 

Ann Carlin, another ‘Med Tech,” explained that 
the blood is separated into its components by a ma- 
chine called a cetrifuge. The blood can be kept for 
21 days and is stored in a refrigerator at 4 to 6 
degrees Centigrade. The components, though sepa- 
rate, are stored together along with a pilot tube 
which the hospital will use to make a final cross- 
match. Tube and “satellite” bags containing the com- 
ponents all carry the same identifying number. The 
hospitals call the Blood Bank each morning with 
their orders for blood. 

According to an information booklet put out by 
the American Association of Blood Banks, the ad- 
vantages of separating the blood are that the blood 
can be used to treat specific disorders and for more 
than one patient. 

The Blood Bank was sponsored in 1968 by the 
Lancaster County Medical Society and assisted by 
the Woods Foundation. Today it has six donor’s 


LEFT: Jim Ehlers enjoys an active life, riding cycles and horses and bowling. 
CENTER: Chip Woods watches nurse Wilbur check his blood pressure. | 


RIGHT: Joyce Jacobsen gets prepared for the needle. 


chairs, three refrigerators for storing blood and a 
full-time staff of ten. In the beginning it operated 
on a shoestring. 

“There were months and months,” Mrs. Wilbur 
said, “when we didn’t have anything.” The staff — 
except the Medical Director and Administrator — 
got paid, but they had to cut things pretty close. 
The first two chairs, for instance, were converted 
barber chairs. They were donated. Today, Mrs. De- 
voe said, the Bank has more than 9,500 members 
and is self supporting and a non-profit organization. 

According to an information booklet, transfusions 
are used traditionally to replace blood lost in acci- 
dents or during surgery, for people in shock, and to 
treat certain diseases. Use of blood in open heart 
surgery is new. 

Three years ago Jim Ehlers had a heart attack. 
For over 15 years he had worked in Construction, 
Plant and Commercial as a Groundman, Lineman, 
Switchman, Combinationman, Installer-Repairman 
PBX and Commercial Representative. He is now 
Order Control Supervisor in the Lincoln Service 
Center. Jim is one of several LT&T’ers who have 
undergone heart surgery. 

“T had some warnings” (of heart disease) , he said, 
“but there was ‘flu going around .. .” Drs. Stephen 
Carveth and Herbert Reese did a bypass operation 
on his heart. They took a vein from his leg, reversed 
its direction and substituted it for a blocked artery. 
“I was in surgery three to three and a half hours.” 
He was on a heart lung machine all that time. It did 
the work of his heart. 

Blood from the Blood Bank was used to prime 
the machine. In the case of open heart surgery, the 
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It’s all over and 
Joyce has a cup of 
orange juice and a 
brief rest. 


Blood Bank asks for ten pints, according to Mrs. 
Devoe, and “it must be less than 24 hours old.” Drs. 
Carveth and Reese gave their order in advance. She, 
in turn, called donors who had not yet given on 
their yearly membership and who had the right blood 
type. Donors will seldom turn her down for open 
heart surgery, she said. Sometimes they will call 
back, although they do not know the patient, to 
learn how the operation turned out. 

Jim Ehlers’ operation was a success. Today, at 44, 
he shows no bad effects. He rode a motorcycle within 
a week after surgery. He likes horses and plans to 
rope steers this summer. He bowls during the win- 
ter. “I had a close call a few years ago,” he said, 
“and some of these things I want to do.” 

Of the Blood Bank, he says, “I think (it) is a 
fantastic thing.” 


@® THE LINCOLN Community Blood Bank 
is located in Room 308 at 620 North 48th 
Street. It is open from 8 - 5:45 on Mondays; 
from 8 - 3:30 on Tuesdays, Wednesdays and 
Thursdays and from & - 3:00 on Fridays. 

Mrs. Gloria Devoe, Public Relations direc- 
tor for the organization, says that she and 
the staff are eagerly waiting for the day, 
hopefully in the early fall, when the Blood 
Bank will move into a newly purchased build- 
ing at 29th and O Streets. “We have been 
working in cramped quarters for so long, and 
with the ever-increasing need for blood, we 
have outgrown this place long ago.” 

Mrs. Devoe helped a great deal in gather- 
ing material for this article. She commented, 
“T hope that after the Telephone Company 
employees read this article, all those who are 
not members of the Community Blood Bank 
seriously think about picking up an applica- 
tion and getting involved in protecting their 
families and also saving a life at the same 
time.” 
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It wont be 
the same in 
the toll room 


NE OF the characteristics of LT&T’s toll equip- 

ment rooms since the adoption of Direct Distance 
Dialing has been the distinctive chatter of tape per- 
forating machines. They make the noise while they 
go about the business of recording toll calls by 
punching holes in a paper tape. Our computer reads 
the tape. 

When there is a lot of toll traffic, the perforators 
stutter along like a typing class during a speed test. 

This chatter is due to come to an end in the 15th 
and M toll room. Already a new type of system is 
beginning to keep track of DDD calls. It is so quiet 
that you might call is silent — although with all 
the other equipment clicking, chattering and buzzing 
going on it is hard to notice a spot of silence. 

The new device is made by TeleScience Indust- 
ries and it records DDD calls on a magnetic tape 
instead of on a perforated paper tape. 

LT&T was the first company to receive this 
equipment. In fact, the prototpe was developed 
specifically for us. Now that it is in production, 
several other companies have ordered TeleScience 
equipment. 

The new magnetic equipment has several ad- 
vantages. 

It takes up less space, occupying five small bays 
instead of 10. Space is important in the 15th and 
M Building. 

The equipment is more reliable. Being largely 
solid state electronic in nature, it has few moving 
parts and consequently few wear points or neces- 
sary adjustments. 

It records more information and it can more 
rapidly transfer that information to the computer 
for use in analyzing equipment use or preparing 
bills. 

The old paper tape transfers information at the 
rate of 1,000 characters a second while magnetic 
tape goes at the rate of 120,000 characters a second. 

The new equipment records every seizure of the 
ticketer — uncompleted as well as completed calls 
— and reports this. We can use this information for 


(continued next page) 


It Won't be the same... 


(continued from page 7) 


detecting pattens that indicate equipment trouble. 

Information is stored on 2,400 foot reels of mag- 
netic tape. The reels are changed once a day, about 
1 o’clock in the afternoon. 

TeleScience equipment records toll information 
simultaneously on two reels. A third machine with 
reel is available as a standby if one of the active 
one fails. By recording on two reels, a backup reel 
is produced in case the first one is faulty or dam- 
aged. The backup is retained long enough to see 
that the data on the first one is good and transferred 
properly to the computer. Usually the backup is 
erased and made available for re-use after three 
days. 

The first data reel is retained for some time 
after that but it is eventually re-used. 

Besides being labeled, each reel contains data 
identifying it in case the label is lost or obliterated. 

As calls go through, the reels silenty turn ever 
so slightly, storing information on five calls or at- 
tempted calls each time they move. 

At present we have 46 ticketers feeding informa- 
tion to the TeleScience recorders. There are 499 
ticketers in the second floor equipment room and 
they will eventually all be connected to the new 
magnetic tape system. 

After 15 years of the chattering perforators and 
the lacy punched tape, it won’t seem the same in 
the toll room. 
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Renos Kunz, LT&T Equipment Foreman and Fred Miller, Tele- 
Science Project Engineer, watch the new equipment do its thing. 
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TV Transmission Inc. 
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The Skipper show was one that TTI originated. 


JINE YEARS ago the cable television business was 
one which seemed to have a bright future. It also 
seemed to be a natural sideline for a telephone 
company. After all, cable TV, which uses coaxial 
cable for distribution of a television signal, is a 
form of electronic communications. 

Cable TV still has a bright future, but Federal 
authorities have ruled that the service should not 
be provided by telephone companies — at least not 
in the same geographical areas where they provide 
telephone service. 

As a result, LT&T signed an agreement with 
Cablevision Investors, Inc., for the sale of TV Trans- 
mission, Inc., LT&T’s subsidiary cable TV company. 
The sale was completed on May 23. 

Our Company organized TTI and began to es- 
tablish community cable TV systems for several 
reasons. 

For one thing, it seemed to be an ideal subsidiary 
for a telephone company. We already had employees 
trained in electronics, in stringing cable and setting 
poles and in installing various fittings and connec- 
tions in homes. We already had business offices 
staffed with personnel and we had billing facilities. 

We had easements and poles which could be 
adapted to this new service. 

It seemed to us to be just another form of elec- 


Fred Schroeder was 
General Manager 
of TV Transmis- 
sion, Inc. as the 9 
years of operation 
under LT&T came 
to a close. 


tronic communications service, which is our reason 
for existence. 

Cable TV uses a coaxial cable which provides a 
broad band circuit. Nine years ago the future of 
two-way broad band communications looked bright 
and we naturally wanted to get in on the ground 
floor of this new technology. We wanted to be sure 
we were ready and able to provide this service when 
the need and demand appeared. 

Now it looks like, because of social and economic 
factors, that it may be the 21st century before two- 
way broad band communications are put into wide 
use. 


But in 1965, the new technology had promise. 
There also was a market for cable TV service in 
several communities. Besides the fact that some 
areas needed better capability for reaching distant 
stations than roof-top antennas could give, the use 
of color TV was growing. It takes a good antenna to 
provide a good color picture and Cable TV seemed 
to be a good thing for this. 


So in December of 1965 LT&T formed its subsidi- 
ary. About all TTI had at that time was a purpose 
and a set of officers, but things happened rapidly. 


Conrad Bastow was hired as general manager of 
the CATV company. In a few months the fledgling 
company had purchased a cable TV system at Fair- 
bury, was negotiating for one at York and was ob- 
taining franchises for operation in Lincoln and three 
other cities. Eventually TTI brought cable television 
service to Lincoln and 12 other communities in our 
territory — Fairbury, York, Superior, Tecumseh, 
Seward, Crete, Nebraska City, Pawnee City, Hum- 
boldt, Auburn, Table Rock and David City. 

Installing cable TV in Lincoln was a job that took 
about two years. Many miles of cable had to be 
strung, amplifiers installed, etc. The system was 
installed in the Capital City, with sections of the 
system activated as they were completed. 

Then there was the job of selling residents on the 
idea that it was worth the $5 or $6 a month to have 
the service. In some of the towns TTI served, where 
reception was marginal, it wasn’t too tough a job. 

In Lincoln, the cable TV company moved into a 
remodeled building at 21st and M., set up a studio 
and office and a repair shop there. Later they moved 
to quarters in the 401 Building. 

A mobile unit was added and telecasts of high 
school fooball games and other Sporting events was 
started. With the local studio came local program- 
ming, including even a kiddie show. 

The number of subscribers kept growing and by 
the end of 1974 TTI had 36,516 connections at 28,023 
locations, an increase of over 4,000 from a vear previ- 
ously. There are 731 miles of cable in the system. 
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Sold To Meet Federal Requirement 


In 1970 a dark cloud formed when the Federal 
Communications Commission issued an order that 
telephone companies would not be allowed to own 
or operate CATV systems within their own terri- 
tories and that they would be required to divest 
any such systems by March 16, 1974. This order was 
attacked in the Federal courts, but without success. 
LT&T was subsequently granted a delay until De- 
cember 1976 in complying with the order. 

However, the Company began negotiating with 
several prospective purchasers and the agreement to 
sell to Cablevision resulted. 

The first General Manager of TTI, Connie Bas- 
tow, never got to see the full development of the 
Company. His sudden death in July of 1972 of a heart 
attack was a personal shock to many LT&T’ers. He 
had been deeply involved from the very beginning 
in building the system. Fred Schroeder, who had 
assisted Mr. Bastow for several years succeeded him. 

A number of college students, majoring in the 
television field, have worked part time for TTI, 
bringing a high degree of enthusiasm, innovation 
and professionalism to the young company. 

Now that the sale is complete, several of the TTI 
staff will probably stay on with the new owners. 

Most LT&T’ers are pleased at having had a part 
in bringing this television service to so many com- 
munities and people. LT&T would have liked to have 
remained in this business. But we must obey the 
courts and Federal rulings. 

Thus it is that we are closing an interesting chap- 
ter in the history of telephony in Nebraska. 
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Jim Cook right, and Terry Bates were among many who worked 
on scripts and programming. 


Economic Conditions Show in Report 


Rie ECONOMIC conditions which are troubling 
our Country are evident in LT&T’s annual report 
for the last year. The evidence of both inflation and 
recession can be seen in the figures. So can the 
heavy demands made by growth and increasing use 
of telephone service. 

Both operating revenues and operating expenses 
increased during the past year, but the expenses 
went up at a faster rate than the revenues. 

Revenues amounted to $45,151,977 for an increase 
of 11%. However, expenses increased 12.6% to a total 
of over $28 million. 

Net earnings after taxes and interest were 
$5,743,371. 

The Company experienced continued growth, but 
at a slower rate as the recession began to be felt. 
There was a gain of 2,209 telephones the first two 
months of this year as compared to a gain of 3,762 
in the same period last year. 

The construction program, however, took a 44.4% 
increase last year as LT&T spent nearly $24.5 million 
on various projects. By the end of the year, LT&T 
had $170.4 million invested in telephone property 
and equipment. The Company had 265,134 telephones 
in service. 

Some of the projects completed during the year 
were: 

Installation of a new electronic exchange at 27th 

and Old Cheney Road. 

Completion of 35 rural buried cable projects rep- 

resenting 973 miles of cable. Included were com- 

plete rural areas for the exchanges of Cedar 

Bluffs, Juniata, Glenvil, Guide Rock, Hansen, 

Fairfield, Avoca, Denton, Liberty, Malcolm, Pan- 

ama, Adams, Barneston, Unadilla, Murray and 

Plattsmouth. Also completed was the burial of 

129 miles of toll cable. 

Installation of 14,000 additional subscriber lines 

at 25 exchanges and installation of 35 toll ticket- 

ers for recording direct dialed toll calls, to handle 
growth and increasing demands for telephone 
service. 
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Solid state electronics at 27 


th and Old Cheney requires a mag- 
nifying glass. 


Establishing of two new exchanges — at Glenvil 
and Juniata. Both towns were formerly served 
through the Hastings exchange. 

During the past year there were over 20.7 million 
long distance calls completed. Seventy-eight percent 
of these were dialed directly by customers. 

As the stockholders met in the annual meeting 
in March, President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., an- 
nounced the retirement of Thomas H. Wake as a 
Company Director. 

Mr. Wake has been an LT&T Director since 1956. 
He is former Chairman of the Board of the Jones 
National Bank in Seward and has also served as 
a Director for Woodmen Accident and Life and has 
been a Trustee of the Memorial Hospital. 

Company Directors re-elected at the annual meet- 
ing are Frank H. Woods, Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
James Geist, George B. Cook, William W. Cook, 
Edwin J. Faulkner, J. Taylor Greer, Hal Lainson, 
Carl W. Olson, Charles T. Stuart, Burnham Yates 
and Paul C. Schorr, III. 

Corporate officials re-elected at the annual Direc- 
tors meeting are Frank H. Woods, Chairman of the 
Board; Thomas C. Woods, Jr., President; James 
Geist, Vice President Operations; Houghton Furr, 
Vice President Treasurer; Laurence Connealy, Vice 
President Controller; Donald R. Swanson, Secretary 
and Assistant Treasurer; and Robert C. Halvorsen, 
Assistant Secretary. 


Among the cable projects was one on 14th Street in downtown 
Lincoln where poles were set nearly underground to support cables. 
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Exchange at Juniata was one of two established during the 
past year. 
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Duane Webb Service Foreman 


@® DUANE E. Webb has been promoted to Service 
Foreman at Hastings. He replaces Harry W. Tubbs, 
who has retired. 

Mr. Webb has been with LT&T 
for over 26 years, all of it at Has- 
tings. He started as a Combination- 
Po man in January 1949 and was ad- 
vanced to Switchman in the early 

, wf 1960’s, a job he has held to his cur- 

rent promotion. Before coming to 
LT&T he worked for another utility 
company and served in the Navy. 
Mr. Webb has taken several spe- 
cial courses in Teletype maintenance, COE equip- 
ment and station equipment. 
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Dwight Splitt Shop Supervisor 


@® DWIGHT Splitt has been appointed Shop Super- 
visor. Mr. Splitt has been with 
LT&T for over 10 years. He started 
as a Groundman in October 1964 
and has also worked as a Splicer’s 
Helper, Combinationman, Cable 
TV Man, Toll Terminalman, Ser- 
vice Foreman and, most recently, 
as an Engineer. 

| His variety of experience has 
% given him a valuable background 
#% in the telephone business. 
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Johnson Transfers to Retired 


@® A. LOWELL JOHNSON transferred from the 
accident disability list to retirement the first of this 
year. He was Shop Foreman in Lincoln in June of 
1968 when he was injured in a fall at work. The 
mes «accident resulted in continuing 
AEAY S| disability. 
Lowell had over 46 years of 
service with LT&T. His entire ca- 
reer was in the Shop, where he 
started in May of 1928 as an Ap- 
prentice Shopman. Later he held 
the positions of Third, Second and 
First Class Shopman, in progres- 
sion. In 1942 the title was changed 
to Shopman. In 1948 he became a 
Subforeman and in December of 1959 Shop Foreman. 
At one time, Mr. Johnson taught classes in basic 
telephony to those employees interested in advanc- 
ing their knowledge. He has long been extremely 
interested in electronics and new developments in 
that field. 
In his 40 years in the Shop, Lowell left a definite 
mark and helped shape the department to meet 
changing conditions and demands. 


Harry Tubbs Takes it Easy 


@ HARRY TUBBS, Hastings Service Foreman, 
closed up his desk and a 3l-year LT&T career on 
February 28. As of March 1, he retired. 

Mr. Tubbs came to LT&T in November of 1943 

as a Combinationman at Hastings. 

AT ‘ He later worked as a Switchman 
and an Installer-Repairman PBX 
before being advanced to Service 
C) reap Foreman in December of 1961. 
ras j His telephone career dates back 
ey to 1938, however, when he joined 

the Peoples Telephone Company 

at Agra, Kan. In 1942 he was em- 
ployed by the Nebraska Continen- 
tal Telephone Company. He left 
there to come to LT&T. Before that, Harry farmed 
in Kansas and worked for a Lumber Company in 
Oregon. 

Now that he is retired, Harry and his wife, Lea, 
hope to use their travel trailer to visit a son in 
Oklahoma City and a daughter in Dallas. 

Mr. Tubbs has been active in church work and 
has done some preaching. He plans to work for his 
church a great deal more, now that he has the time. 

He says his hobby is painting and maintaining 
houses for others. It looks like Harry will have 
plenty of new activities to keep his interest. 
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FEBRUARY - APRIL 


Service 


Anniversaries 


Martha Dietrich 
Lincoln 
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Years 


Lenora Durante 
Lincoin 


Bob Crandall 
Lincoln 
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Bob Swails 
Hastings 


<0 


Robert Wenzel 
Lincoln 
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Darlene Hauff 
Hastings 


Bill Edwards 
Lincoln 
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Don Young 


Beatrice 


Doris Knerr 


Lincoln 


Sylvia Dalka . 
Lincoln 


% 
P. Eisenbarth 
Lincoln 


Helen Martin 


Lincoln 
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Gar Donnelson 
Lincoln 


Robt. Franssen 
Lincoln 
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C. W. Hayes 
Lincoln 
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W. Nuttleman 
Lincoln 


Steve Headlee 


Lincoln 


Pat Johnson 
Hastings 


Lucille Smith 
Lincoln 


Howard Hight 
Lincoln 


_ A 
Robt. Johnson 
Lincoln 


Ruby Haught 
Lincoln 


Lorene Lienhardt 
Lincoln 


Jerry Krieger 
Lincoln 


Joel Murray 
Hastings 


NOT PICTURED 


Dean Kissinger 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Robt. Schappaugh 


Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


David Geis 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


George Ketterer 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Alan Thavanet 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Dorothy Long 
Lincoln 


G. McLaughlin 
Lincoln 


aan fe 


D. R. Nielson 
Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 


Doris Rearick 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


David Segoviano 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Maxine Strasburg 


Hastings, 5 yrs. 


Rita Taylor 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Jon Williams 
Wahoo, 5 yrs. 


James Orr 
Lincoin, 5 yrs. 


Evelyn Mitzner 
Lincoln 


Rose Ralston 
Lincoln 


Betty Smith 


Superior 


NOT PICTURED 


Donna Bridges 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Betty Vaughn 
Fairbury, 5 yrs. 


Lonnie Mehlin 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mary Lou Roth 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Patricia Melcher 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


W. R. Scheele 
Lincoln 


Lola Spidell 
Lincoln 


Lincolfn 


Mildred Taylor 
Tecumseh 


R. Schenaman. 
Lincoln 


@® DEATH came to Jess T. May, retired, February 
28. He was 75 years old. 
Mr. May retired in February of 1961, four years 
earlier than he would have been required to and 
after accumulating 40 years of ex- 
fo O-—R perience in the business. 
| He started his career at Steele 
City in June of 1920, coming to 
LT&T from the Rock Port Tele- 
phone Company where he had 
, worked in 1919. He resigned in 
m August of 1920 to take a job with 
mm the Odell Independent Company, 
"| but returned in November to re- 
a ain with LT&T for the rest of 
his career. He worked in Auburn, Fairbury and Hum- 
boldt, serving as Manager at the last town. 

For many years Jess worked in the Lincoln 
Equipment room, choosing to put in the long night 
hours —an almost solitary job. 

His career spanned a period which brought much 
change in the business, from the primitive magneto 
systems to Direct Distance Dialing. 

Funeral services took place Monday, March 3 at 
the Metcalf Funeral Home in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Wyuka Cemetery. 


@® DEATH came to William H. Webster, retired, 
on March 11. He was 86 years old. 

Mr. Webster was one of the pioneers in telephone 
work in the midwest. He started his career in 1904 
i =ameem when still a teenager as a night re- 
lief operator while in school and 
continued telephone work for 
slightly over 49 years until he re- 
tired May 1, 1953. 

He first worked at Hardy, Nebr., 
and also worked at Red Cloud, 
Guide Rock, Mankato, Kan., and 
Burr Oak, Kan. 

In 1918, with 14 years of ex- 

: ~*~ perience, he moved to Guide Rock. 
When LT&T purchased the exchange in 1920, Mr. 
Webster continued on as Local Manager. In 1924 
he transferred to Lincoln as a Clerk in Construc- 
tion. He became a Switchboardman in 1934 and a 
Switchman in 1942. 

Mr. Webster was a direct descendent of Daniel 
Webster and he was equally talented, although in 
practical electricity instead of law. When the old 
“4” office was installed, he made several suggestions 
for dial improvement to the manufacturer, which 
were adopted. 

He was an accomplished pianist and his interest 
in music may have inspired him to install a complete 
music system in his home, with speakers he built 
from seratch and balanced himself. 

After his retirement he got his amateur radio 
license, besides busying himself with making furni- 
ture for his home. 


Death Claims Jess May, 


David Culbertson, Vyrl Clark and Kenneth Myhre 


Funeral services took place Friday, March 14 at 
Hodgman, Splain, Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. 
Burial was at Lincoln Memorial Park Cemetery. 


@ ALBERT D. MILLER, 57, Lincoln Combination- 
man, was fatally stricken Wednesday, March 12, 
while on the job. Al was working with Stan Dedrick- 
son atop a pole when he complained of a pain in his 
ae en Chest and shortness of breath. 
Stan helped him to the ground 
| ~} and dashed to a nearby business, 
| where he summoned the emergen- 
‘|cy heart team. A nurse who was 
in a beauty shop in the area, ran to 
Al’s side and administered mouth 
“~~ to mouth resuscitation. In spite of 
/f the quick action, Al failed to re- 
Ue rf spond to the emergency treatment. 
May Ie ae Mr. Miller reached his 30th ser- 
vice anniversary with LT&T in January. He had 
started his telephone career January 11, 1945 as a 
Cable Splicer. He advanced to Splicer in 1949. In 
1959 he became a Combinationman and, except for a 
year in an Advanced Clerical position in Area Plant, 
he had worked since 1959 as a Combinationman. 

He was known as a hard worker and a perfec- 
tionist in all he did. 

Funeral services took place Saturday, March 15 
at 10 am. at the Cathedral of The Risen Christ in 
Lincoln. Interment was at Lincoln Memorial Park 
Cemetery. 


@® DEATH came to David R. Culbertson, retired, 
on March 20, 1975. He had been retired since July 
of 1955. 

When he retired, Dave had not yet reached the 

J mandatory retirement age and he 

( did not head for the rocking chair. 

Instead, he took up a retirement 

career of farming, which had been 
aA an avocation. 

= : Mr. Culbertson had started his 

- \ LT&T career in May of 1919 as a 


pa | ' Groundman at Hastings. Shortly 

\ | ) 4 afterwards, he became a Lineman 

~\ i «fat McCool. A year’s absence from 

i *LT&T was followed by his appoint- 

ment as Wire Chief at McCool. He also served as 
Manager for McCool and Lushton. 

When the McCool exchange converted to dial, 
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Dave moved to York as Combinationman, where he 
remained until his retirement. 


He took great pride in the trucks assigned to him 
and had a series of pictures of each of the six vehicles 
which came under his care. The series, which started 
in 1923 and ended in 1951, was of some historical 
interest to fellow telephone employees. 


Funeral services for Mr. Culbertson took place 
Friday, March 21, at the Metz Mortuary in York. 
Burial was at the York Greenwood Cemetery. 


@ JOHN Spady, retired Western District Commer- 
cial Manager at Hastings, died Friday, April 4. He 
had been retired since 1958. 

Mr. Spady had over three decades of service with 
LT&T. He had joined the Company 
as a Groundman at Hastings in 
1927 and later worked as Lineman 
and Combinationman before enter- 
ing the Commercial Department as 
a Solicitor. 

» John early gained note among 
is ont the LT&T employees as a “cannon- 
@ ¢ {| . ball” pitcher for the LT&T baseball 


In 1934 he became Area Commercial Manager at 
Sutton and in 1935 returned to Hastings in the same 
capacity. He became District Manager in 1949. 

In 1958 Mr. Spady requested an early retirement, 
a request spurred in part by his many interests, 
particularly a desire to be more active in the man- 
agement of a 250 acre irrigated farm near Ayr. 

At the time of his retirement, he was a Vice 

President of KHAS-TV and a Director of the Has- 
tings National Bank. He was also active in youth 
baseball and a member of the Board of the Perkins 
Foundation. John was an advocate of soil conserva- 
tion and his farm was a conservation showplace. 
. During the years of his retirement he had kept 
in touch with many of his friends at LT&T. His 
health had failed recently and for several months 
prior to his death he was hospitalized. 

Private funeral services were held April 7. 


@ DEATH claimed Vyrl V. Clark, retired Platts- 
mouth Area Manager, on April 5, 1975. He was 53 
years old. 


William Webster, Albert Miller, John Spady 


Death came following surgery for a gall bladder 
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ailment. 

Mr. Clark retired a year ago 
because of his health. He had been 
on sickness disability for a year 
prior to that, because of a heart 
condition. 

Vyrl started his 27 years of 
telephone work as a Groundman 
at Humboldt. He later transferred 
to Pawnee City and took a Mili- 
tary Leave of Absence of about 
, a year. 

He was made Manager at Pawnee City in 1956 
and Area Manager at Plattsmouth in 1959. 

Although his activities were curtailed because of 
his health, Vyrl occupied himself after retirement 
with several home workshop projects and other 
activities. 

During his 15 years at Plattsmouth, he had be- 
come widely known through the community and 
had been involved in several activities. 

Survivors include his widow, Lucille, and two 
sons, Dean and Roger, all LT&T employees. 

Funeral services took place April 8 at the Metho- 
dist Church in Plattsmouth. Burial was at Humboldt. 


@ KENNETH Myhre, Installer-Repairman, COE in 
the Supply Department, succumbed to death April 
12 after a short illness. He was 57 years old. 

Mr. Myhre had nearly 24 years of service with 
the Company. He started in June 

of 1951 as an Installer Helper, COE 
and became a Switchman in 1952. 
He was advanced to Installer-Re- 
pairman, COE in 1960 and con- 
tinued in that job until his death. 
There were some indications 
that all was not well with his 
health a short time ago and Ken 
ee) bee sought medical advice and treat- 
ee RS ment. It soon became known that 
his ailment was serious and there was little hope of 
a cure. His passing came soon afterwards. 

Ken was a small man who looked younger than 
his years. He had a big capacity for friendship and 
had many acquaintances throughout the Company. 
He was a member of the Frank H. Woods Pioneer 
Association. 

Funeral Services for Mr. Myhre took place April 
14 in Lincoln. 
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Do yourself a favor 


To learn how easy it is to give blood, 


see story on page 4 of this issue. To 


obtain application forms and informa- 
tion, contact LT&T’s Personnel Depart- 
ment or go directly to the Lincoln Com- 
munity Blood Bank, located at 620 
North 48th Street, Room 308. Schedule 


of hours the Blood Bank is open is listed 


on page 7. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


\ | HENA GUY like Ed Radin calls up, you 
wonder if a telephone employee ever gets the 
communications business out of his blood. 
Ed worked for LT&T many years ago, 
leaving the Company to work for one of the 
manufacturers of telephone equipment. 
When he worked for us, he was known as 
Edwin Radinsky. 

He’s been retired for some time now, but 
he’s still in telephone work. He’s associated 
with a missionary group headquartered 
down south that does work in foreign jungle 
areas. What does Ed do? Why he installs 
telephone systems, of course. 

Ed says that his missionary organiza- 
tion gets telephone equipment wherever it 
can. Much of it is donated by telephone 
companies and is equipment that is old and 
obsolete but not worn out. 

To Stateside telephone employees the 
gear would probably seem ready for the dis- 
card heap, but to the missionaries it 
represents modernization. 

Ed now lives in the South, but he made 
a brief visit to Lincoln and took the 
opportunity to thank us for sending him 
LTT magazine. 


OUR COVER 


® JUST across the alley from the 
General Office Building in Lin- 
coln is the Lincoln Foundation 
Garden. For employees, it’s a 
short walk halfway around the 
block and many choose to spend 
their lunch hour there nibbling on 
a sandwich and enjoying one of 
the many concerts which have 
been scheduled this summer. Look 
closely and see how many you can 
identify in these cover pictures. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


A. O. “Andy” Andrews, who has been 
retired from Engineering for some time now, 
dropped in to tell us that we should correct 
the initials of R. S. Brewster in the Directory 
of Retired Employees. 

While here, Andy let it drop that it is 
hard for him to imagine some of the changes 
the years have made. (Not changes in him; 
he’s the same old Andy.) But some of the 
youngsters he remembers as “the Geist 
boys” of “John Hobson’s sons” have grown 
up and assumed positions of responsibility 
in the Company. 

Somehow, Andy can’t seem to adopt the 
special tones current employees use when 
referring to the Vice President Operations or 
the General Traffic Superintendent. 

Andy also admits it’s hard for him to 
believe that ‘that youngster’ Vic 
Musselman has just retired. 

Somehow these two contacts with 
retired people ought to add up to some kind 
of proverb or something. Maybe it’s “old 
depends on your point of view.” 

Anyway it’s good to remind ourselves 
that on most subjects there is more than one 
point of view and it’s usually helpful to try 
to understand the other fellow’s. 
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The United Way 


It’s for People 


® WHEN SOMEBODY says “United Fund” what 
do you think? Do you say to yourself, “Oh-oh, here 
comes another request for money?” Do you say, 
“The only time you hear from these people is when 
they put on their fund drive.” 

If so, you aren’t much different from many 
LT&T’ers and in a way that’s a good sign. 

Much of the work that the United Fund agencies 
do is done in confidence. Many of the people who get 
the help are in the kind of trouble they don’t want to 
talk about. 

If you haven’t had to use the facilities of the 
Child Guidance Center, the Council on Alcoholism 
and Drugs, the Capital Association for Retarded 
Citizens, Family Service Association, Legal Aid, 
People’s City Mission and Family Shelter, Personal 
Crisis or the Jewish Welfare Federations, you can 
breathe a prayer of thanks. If you’re not the 
praying type, count your lucky stars. 

If you haven’t had to turn to Goodwill In- 
dustries or the Salvation Army to get employment 
for yourself or some relative, you can count your 
blessings. 

These are all organizations supported by the 
United Fund and those who have had to turn to 
them probably appreciate the help they’ve received 
more than words can tell. But you can be sure that 
all of them would rather not have had the problems 
that brought them to these various agencies. 

Maybe you’ve had some contact with United 
Fund organizations, but just didn’t realize it. Here 
are a few groups which receive some of the 
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financial support from the United Fund: Belmont 
Community Center, Boy Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Girl Scouts, Malone Community Center, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. Hardly a family with children has not 
been touched by at least one of these organizations. 

If you’ve ever bought anything from the 
Goodwill stores or Salvation Army, you’ve 
benefitted from an agency supported by the United 
Fund. Both groups put the emphasis on helping 
people, but a side benefit of restoring broken lives 
to usefulness is that of recycling discarded articles 
and materials to a useful purpose. 

The Red Cross, which receives support from the 
United Fund, has taught droves of children to swim 
and prepares adults for water safety and lifeguard 
work. The organization has been indirectly respon- 
sible for saving many lives through its ambitious 
first aid training programs. 

In disasters like the Omaha tornado, the Red 
Cross moves to provide immediate aid. 

There are many more humanitarian projects 
carried out because of the funds provided through 
the United Fund. Is there an elderly person 
recovering from an illness which has left him or her 
too weak to fix meals? There’s a Tabitha Meals on 
Wheels program funded partly by the United Fund. 
Does an older person need just a little help with 
housework, shopping, etc.? There is the Tabitha 
Homemakers, Inc., program which arranges for a 
helper to come into the person’s home on a regular 
basis. 

If it weren’t for the United Fund, many of these 
ways of helping people either would not be available 
or they would have to be supported by separate 
funds drives — a time-consuming and wasteful 
process. 

Even if you have been aware of all of the 
community services available, you may not have 
connected them with United Fund. Only too often, 
United Fund isn’t mentioned until it’s time to ask 
for financial help. 

The United Fund Drive will get under way in 
Lincoln in September and in other points in the 
territory this fall. We hope you’ll remember that 
only because people like you respond to the United 
Fund’s plea to “please help us” can the agencies 
say to people in need, “here’s help.” 


Crete: Small 
Town Flavor 
and Industry 


Irs ABOUT 7:45 on a Friday morning and John 
Findley, LT&T’s Area Manager at Crete, is having a 
morning cup of coffee with some other Crete 
businessmen down at Harold & Heidi’s. He’s 
surprised that LT&T’s editor has arrived so early, 
but quickly performs introductions. 

John, who is in his 30th year with the 


Company, is in the thick of community activities at © 


Crete. He’s Vice President of the Lions Club, a 
director of the Chamber of Commerce and on its 
program committee, is active in Crete’s Square 
Dance Club, the Blue River Swingers, and a 
member of the Methodist Men’s club. He’s also a 
member of the Chamber of Commerce in the nearby 
towns of Dorchester, Friend and Wilber. 

He and his wife, Katie, have four children, 
Susan, Gayle, Cheryl and John. 

After a while Findley glances at his watch, 
drains his cup and heads for the office to start his 
day’s work. 

The town of Crete, where Findley lives, is 
located in the northeast corner of Saline County. 
With a population of 4,444, it is the largest town in 
Saline County, which has a total population of 
12,809. 

Crete is served by two railroads, a bus line, and 
several truck lines. It has an expanding business 
district, excellent police and fire departments, and 
other municipal services. 

The town also has more industry than most 
towns of its size: Allen Products Company, Barber 


John Findley Marilyn MacElravy 
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Manufacturing, Crete Mills, Douglas Manufactur- 
ing, Feed Service Corporation, Formfit-rogers, 
Midland By-Products, Farmland Foods and John 
Blue Company. 

The town was founded by Jesse C. Bickle, a 
native of Ohio, who arrived in Nebraska after 
moving first to Illinois and then Iowa. He settled on 
the banks of the Blue River in the early 1860’s and 
was the community’s first settler. 

He founded the town of Blue River City on 
August 3, 1870, upon hearing that a railroad was to 
come through. Mrs. Bickle was from Crete, Illinois, 
and the post office they had been operating in their 
home was known as Crete. Thus the whole town 
came to be known as Crete instead of Blue River 
City as Bickle had intended. 

In December of 1870 a grist mil] was built south 
of Bickle’s land. It was first known as Mapleton 
Mills, but it became Crete Mills, which is still one of 
the largest employers in the community. 

The first train arrived June 12, 1871 and on it 
were Congregationalists looking for a site for a 
college. They founded Doane College at Crete in 
1872, naming it after a Burlington Railroad civil 
engineer, Thomas Doane, who had suggested the 
location. 

Today Doane College is a four-year liberal arts 
school, with an enrollment of several hundred. In 
recent years there has been a four million dollar 
building program which added a new field house, 
communications building, women’s dormitory, 
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addition to the Student Union and a new building 
to replace Merrill Hall, destroyed by fire in 1969. 

The school is a cultural as well as an industrial 
asset to the community. 

Industry has continued to find Crete attractive 
over the years and the town has welcomed it. 

Says Mrs. Marilyn McElravy, manager of the 
Crete Chamber of Commerce, ‘“‘One of our biggest 
accomplishments is in the industrial field.” 

Accomplishments of the Chamber, as Mrs. 
McElravy sees it, also include the acceptance of the 
Pleasant Dale road (No. 103) as an exit from the 
Interstate Highway, giving Crete good access to 
I-80; redevelopment and improvement of the 
business district; receiving of an award in the 
Community Development Program last year; and 
the pending opening of a new grocery store. 

“At a time when there is unemployment, we 
don’t have much of a problem,” said the Chamber 
manager. 

“Crete is a very friendly community. It has 
much more opportunity than most communities of 
this size,” she said. 

Mayor Norman Behrens is proud of his town 
and concerned about its future. A native of Crete, 
he is serving the first year of a four-year term. 

The town has “close to 60 employees,” he said. 
Police Chief John Ruberson has a force of eight full 
time and seven part time people and operates with 
three cruisers. 

The fire department has three pumpers, an 
aerial truck capable of reaching a height of 65 feet, 
two rural tank trucks with a total 2,800 gallon 
capacity, two utility trucks, an ambulance and a 
rescue unit with a capacity of up to six patients. 
There are 40 to 45 volunteers, and Mayor Behrens 
says, “We're one of the best Fire Departments in the 
State.” 

The street department has seven full time 
employees. There is a sanitary land fill garbage 
dump and a sewage disposal system using the 
trickling filter method and vacuum sludge dewater- 
ing. 
“We have a tremendous water supply,” said the 
Mayor, also mentioning the good parks and 
education. 


Norman Savory 
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Doane College Administration Building. 

He sees two main problems for the community: 
that of adjusting to the people coming in because of 
industrial expansion and that of meeting the needs 
of senior citizens. “Twenty-three percent of our 
people are over 65,” he said. 

“I like the openness of a small town,” said 
Mayor Behrens. He hopes it can be maintained. 

Fire Chief Norman Savory is in his second year 
in that position. He was Assistant Chief for four 
years and has been in the department for 15. 

His department is committed to go to fires 
anywhere in the county and in 42 square miles of 
Lancaster County. His well-equipped and manned 
department is highly rated and most capable. 

Savory, a florist, turned away from his plants 
and flowers to tell that the biggest challenge to the 
fire department in recent years was the disaster 
caused by a wrecked railroad car filled with 
ammonia gas. That incident “made us more 
conscious of the mutual aid thing,” said the Chief. 
The Fire Departments in the County are committed 
to help each other in need. 

Savory’s dream is a fire training center 
complete with tower for his department and he uses 
every opportunity to promote it. He hopes to raise a 
large part of the funds by private -contributions. 

Lloyd Reeves is editor of the Crete News, which 
he describes as a typical weekly newspaper. He 
emerged from the back room of his plant to talk 
about Crete. 

His newspaper is published each Wednesday 


Boys at The Shake 
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Crete: Small Town Flavor 


and has two sections of from 18 to 20 pages, plus a 
‘““‘Weekender”’ section. 

Reeves also says the big thing for Crete has 
been industry. “Farmland Foods is coming in. That 
will be a big thing and will have a major impact. 
It’s been 10 years since Alpo (Allen Products) came 
in.” 

“Between 1950 and 1960 Crete lost a little 
population,” told the editor. Then Formfit Manufac- 
turing came in 1955 and raised the ‘standard of 
living of local people. It is a large employer of 
women, and this meant an extra paycheck for 
many families. 

“Between 1960 and 1970 we gained popula- 
tion,” said the editor. ‘““The business district hasn’t 
changed a whole lot, but now it is starting to grow. 
We have a new Jack & Jill store and a new 
Gambles store.” 

“We depend pretty strongly on the farmer, but 
when agriculture was declining, industry was 
growing.” Reeves also pointed to Doane College 
and the Crete Mills, both of which have grown up 
along with the town. 

As for the future, Editor Reeves says he thinks 
the town will have a steady growth. “It’s a good 
town, I think. There’s a lot that goes on here. You 
can go somewhere every night.” 

He mentioned the good recreation programs for 
young people, including the “Shake Shop” youth 
center. 

H. A. “Ham” Wallenta, President of the 
Chamber, is proud of his town. A _ long-time 
businessman, he commuted to work 16 years, then 
moved to Crete three years ago. “Everybody said 
you'll never get along, they’re too clannish,” but 
that’s not what Ham found. “I think it’s a real 
friendly town,” he said. 

“Crete has made a lot of improvements,” said 
the Chamber President. ““There is new industry. 
There has been something showing up practically 
every year — _ building improvements, new 
buildings. We hope to keep it going.” 

The business firms are happy with the com- 
munity, too. Marvin Means, manager of the Crete 
Mills, commented, “Our Company is very happy 
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with Crete from the standpoint of the type of people 
who work for us. We think we’ve got the best plant 
in the Company and we think it’s because we have 
the best people.” 

Means has been in Crete since 1953, and he 
says, “I hope to spend the rest of my life here.”’ 

Grain Brokers Clarence O’Brien and Ben 
McDowell are located in Crete by choice. ‘‘Ordinari- 
ly this type of business would be in Omaha. 
Because we like Crete we said we’ll have our office 
here. It’s a better place for our families,” said 
O’Brien. 

LT&T came to Crete just 25 years ago with the 
purchase of the Crete Telephone Company from 
Ben Miller, who had organized it in 1908. 

The Crete area includes the towns of Clatonia, 
Cordova, Dorchester, Friend and Wilber. In May, as 
an example, the area generated 35,577 toll calls. It 
has 1,355 business phones and 6,401 residence 
phones, of which 882 business and 3,478 residential 
are in Crete. 

There are 19 DDD circuits to Lincoln and 24 
two-way toll circuits. Growth in toll usage over a 
year ago has been about 2,000 calls a month. 

Wire Chief is Dean Manson, a member of the 
VFW and a camper and fisherman by hobby. Dean 
has four children. 

The Crete Area has 17 full time and one part 
time employees. Besides the Manager and Wire 
Chief, there are three Commerical employees, six 
Combinationmen, two Switchmen, one Ground- 
man, one Plant Clerk, one COE Installer- 
Repairman and a Building Service Attendant. 

Crete is an unusual town, one which has been 
associated with industry from its beginnings, yet 
has retained the atmosphere and size of a rural 
community. Its citizens see it as a good place to live 
and work and they aim to keep it that way. 
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University Honors LT&T Chairman 


Doctorate For Frank Woods 


® THE TITLE of Honorary Doctor has been added to 
the honors received by Frank H. Woods, Chairman of 
the Board of LT&T. Mr. Woods was presented the 
honorary degree, Doctor of Laws, at Commencement 
exercises held May 10 at the University of Nebraska 
— Lincoln. 

Mr. Woods has been Chairman of the Board of 
LT&T since 1958 and a member of the Board of 
Directors since 1937. After his graduation from Yale 
in 1928 he was with the Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank at Chicago. He joined the Sahara Coal 
Company in 1933 as Vice President and Director. 
Since 1944 he has been President of the firm. 


Mr. Woods, a resident of Lake Forest, Illinois, 
has long been active in community affairs and civic 
activities in the Chicago area. He has served as a 
director, Vice President and President of the Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago, and as a director 
and President of the Community Fund of Chicago. 
He has also served as a trustee and First Vice 
President of the Community Fund—Red Cross Joint 
Appeal of Chicago. 

His interests have extended to the arts and 
education and he was elected a trustee of the Art 
Institute of Chicago in 1955 and he served as its 
President from 1956 through 1960. He is a Trustee of 
the University of Chicago, the Chicago Zoological 
Society and the Chicago Horticultural Society. He is 
an active member of the Commercial Club of 
Chicago. 

However, Mr. Woods’ interests have not been 
confined to one town. In the State of Illinois he has 
served as Chairman of the Governor’s Committee 
for Illinois on the Mid-century White House Con- 
ference for Children and Youth. He was also a 
consultant to the Illinois Committee for the 1960 
White House Conference. 


On a national basis, from 1959 to 1964, Mr. 
Woods was a director-at-large of United Community 
Funds and Councils of America. He was Chairman 
of the Biennial Conference of Community Welfare 
Leaders in January 1949. Since 1960, he has served 
as a director of the Council on Foundations and was 
its President from 1964-1967. 


When the Woods Charitable Fund was incor- 
porated in 1941, he was made Trustee and Treasurer. 
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The fund has made substantial contributions to the 
University. 

The Woods Foundation has provided partial 
support for the construction of the Nelle Cochran 
Woods Art Building, enabled the University to 
establish the Woods Faculty Fellowship program, 
provided the initial grant for starting Centennial 
College and has made other grants instrumental in 
initiating various scholarship programs and in 
helping the University to acquire works for the 
Sheldon Art Gallery. 

The Woods Foundation has continued to sup- 
port numerous projects in Lincoln, including con- 
struction of the Lincoln Community Services 
building and the adjacent mini-park in downtown 
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Mr. Woods, left, receives doctorate from Chancellor Zumberge. 


Assistance Program Offers 


Help for Troubled Employees 


J OE BLANK is worried. An LT&T employee with 
23 years of service, in his mid 40’s he’s having 
trouble paying his bills. 

Joe is divorced and is paying child support for 
two children. He and his second wife have an eight 
year old child. They have a nice, near new house 
and quite a bit of new furniture. A while back their 
car broke down and Joe shot the works, buying a 
new one. 

There were some unexpected home repairs and 
Joe has been having trouble paying his bills. He’s 
fallen behind and some of his creditors are 
beginning to give him trouble. He’s afraid the next. 
step will be a garnishment of his wages. 

What should he do? 

Joe has been reading in the Casual Observer 
about the Employee Assistance Program. Joe has 
no problem with alcohol, in fact seldom drinks even 
a beer, but one of his friends is an alcoholic and 
went to the Employee Assistance Program for help, 
so Joe knows something about it. 

Joe picks up the phone and calls Art Sharp. 
“ve got problems. Can this employee assistance 
thing help me?” he asks. 

Joe could have as easily called the Employee 
Assistance Number (432-0186) which would be 
answered by a professional counselor, but Joe 
wants to talk to somebody in the Company and he 
knows that Art has something to do with the 
program. 

Joe is a completely fictitious employee. His 
whole situation is made up, along with his name. 
But his problem is not so far different from those 
which have actually been experienced by 
employees. 

Sharp’s title is Employee Relations Supervisor 
and he has been involved with the Employee 
Assistance Program since it was set up last year. 
He’s had the opportunity to help a number of 
employees. 


Art: “Leading 
problem is 
alcoholism and 
second leading 
is financial.” 


“The leading problem among _ troubled 
employees is alcoholism and the second leading is 
financial,” says Sharp. The third leading one is 
unwanted pregnancy of an employee or in the 
employee’s family. 

For each of these problems and for many 
others, help is available. 

Back to our mythical Joe Blank. How would 
Art handle a problem like this? First he’d set up an 
appointment. The meeting would be confidential 


“If 'm going to 
help him he’s 
going to have 
to shoot 
Square...” 


and in a location that would not cause embarrass- 
ment to Joe. 

“The first thing I’d do is tell him that if I’m 
going to help him, he’s going to have to shoot 
square — be honest and tell me all the facts,” said 
Art. This would be required no matter what the 
problem. 

“The second thing I’d do is to get him to tell me 
about any other problems. Whenever there is one 
problem, there is almost always another.”’ 

In dealing with Joe Blank’s problem, Art would 
first gather as much information as possible. 

“I’m going to get him to tell me everything he 
owes to everybody. I’m going to tell him to bring in 
all of his bills and we will list and add them. Also 
I’ll have him bring in his last two payroll check 
stubs, showing his deductions. Once we get all the 
stuff together, we will sit down and take a look.”’ 

Art will look for expenses that seem out of line 
for the income. Maybe because of Art’s background 
in accounting, budgeting is second nature to him. 

It’s not second nature for everybody. “It’s 
surprising how many people don’t know how many 
$20 payments they can make out of $800 a month 
income,” says Art. 

In Joe’s case, Art may ask if he has to have 
that big, nearly new car. Joe will probably admit it 
is nice, but not necessary, but wonder how he can 
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sell it. Art will advise him of the different ways to 
handle this. 

Each expense will be gone over carefully. The 
various ways to help solve the problem will be 
pointed out, but the final decision on what to do 
will be made by Joe. 

If Joe’s wife says she has a chance to take a job 
but she can’t find anyone to care for their child, Art 
may turn to a United Fund agency to help arrange 
for child care. 

In the several months he has been working 
with the program, Art-has reached a first name 
basis with representatives of several loan com- 
panies and credit departments of the larger stores. 

“Most businesses and most of the so-called 
hard-hearted loan companies are willing to work 
out something,” said Art. Most of the time they’ll 
say, “if you just talk to us, we’ll work something 


People whose problems are so big they need 
help are in a poor frame of mind and very 
discouraged. “You have to try to make them 
understand their problem is not a personal failure 
— they are not a failure. Most of us have 
experienced such problems at one time or another,”’ 
said Sharp. 

If our mythical fellow employee, Joe, had 
marital problems along with the financial ones, he 
might have been referred to a family counseling 
agency. If he or his wife appeared to be compulsive 
spenders they would probably be referred to a 
psychiatrist. . 

Joe might not have chosen to go to Art. He 
might have called the Employee Assistance 
Number and discussed his problem with a 
counselor. Or he may have asked Art to set up an 
appointment with our In-Plant Counselor, Bob 
Adams. Adams is available for counseling on an 
In-Plant basis in the afternoon of the third Monday 
of every month. Bob will help with any type of 
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Bob Adams explains Employee Assistan 
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ce Program to LT&T supervisors. 


“Their problem 
is not a 
personal 
failure, they 
are not a 
failure.” 


problem, even though he is most often concerned 
with problems involving alcohol or drugs. 

He’s been known to meet with employees as 
late as 10 o’clock at night and so has Sharp. 

Whatever the trouble he has, an employee 
seeking assistance can find help. The problem may 
still be a big one, but he will have somebody on his 
side, perhaps suggesting solutions he had never 
thought of. 

The number one problem handled by the 
Employee Assistance Program is still alcoholism or 
problem drinking and there are always other 
problems associated with this — marital troubles, 
financial difficulties, health problems, etc. 

The program was set up to help employees meet 
their problems because the Company doesn’t want 
to lose trained, experienced and capable employees 
or to have them lose their effectiveness. 

A badly troubled employee cannot perform to 
capacity and may even be a hazard to fellow 
workers. His or her troubles could lead to the loss of 
a job — something nobody wants to happen. 

The Employee Assistance Program offers 
employees a helping hand, which, with a deter- 
mined effort by the employee can keep a personal 
crisis from turning into a personal disaster. 
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How LT&T 
managers learn 


tricks of trade 


Visine SUPERVISORS, and other man- 
agement employees are no different from any other 
employee. At least not in one respect. They like to get 
together and talk shop. They like to pick up “tricks 
of the trade’ and possible solutions to knotty 
problems that face them. 

Getting together sometimes lets them find out 
that their problems are no different or bigger than 
the other fellow’s. They discover they are doing 
some things (that they may have had doubts about) 
right and they learn ways to do other things better. 

In LT&T, managers and supervisors have an 
organization which helps bring them together. It’s 
called ‘The Association for Better Management.” 
The by-laws say the purpose is “... to foster 
improved management. skills through  self- 
improvement and to broaden the individual’s 
awareness of the industrial environment.”’ 

Not everybody in the Company can belong. 
Membership is limited to management employees. 
While job title may be a barrier, the membership fee 
of $2 a year is certainly not. 

Although membership is limited to, it is not 
required of, management employees and some 
choose not to belong. However, far more decide to 
belong and the present membership is greater than 
250 and takes in the majority of those eligible. 

ABM had its beginnings in 1969 when 
organizational plans were made. It began holding 
meetings in January of 1970. These customarily 
take place outside of normal working hours. 

First President of the organization, Gar 
Donnelson, explains that ABM came into being 
because of the increasing concern that LT&T 
management skills would be severely challenged in 
future years. “Realizing that improvment of 
management skills is often done best ‘in-house,’ the 
first ABM Committee promised the membership 
that they would get to know LT&T and the 
communications industry better.” 

In succeeding years, Chuck Wahl, Frank 
Hilsabeck, Jim Landenberger, Evette Juengel, and 
this year, Bill Wiley have served at the head of 
ABM. 

What happens when the ABM meets? Nothing 
secret. There’s a lot of handshaking and hello-ing. 
The organization covers our whole territory and for 
some members this is a chance to talk with their 
counterparts from other towns. 


The meetings sometimes take in some pretty 
heady stuff. But not always. 

For example, during the past year the group 
took a couple of tours. They went through the 27th 
& Old Cheney Building before it was put into 
operation, hearing explanations by those involved 
with designing and operating the new electronic 
exchange. They also took a trip to David City, first 
opportunity for some of the Lincoln members to see 
our operations outside of the Capital City. 

The more heady side of the coin is illustrated 
by these sessions: 

A meeting last fall under Hank Rames, an 
instructor in Adult Education in the Lincoln Public 
Schools. He conducted a session dealing with 
Transactional Analysis. This is one of the theories 
about human relationships. 

To prepare for this meeting, the ABM officers 
suggested its members read the books, “Born to 
Win,” “Games People Play,” or “I’m Okay, You’re 
Okay,” all of which deal with the Transactional 
Analysis theory. 

At another meeting, LT&T Department Heads 
spoke on topics which included, ‘‘Labor Control,”’ 
“Service Measurements and Results,” “Keep Traffic 
Moving,” “Our Future in Electronics,” and ‘“‘Pen- 
sion Reform.” 

Then there was the meeting on ‘Women in 
Management,’ handled by Dr. Henry Albers from 
the University of Nebraska. 

An entire Saturday in January was taken up 
with a workshop. Dr. Fred Luthans of the Universi- 
ty of Nebraska - Lincoln explored in depth the ways 
and the reasons that outlooks and values of 
employees in a work group differ. He showed how 
these cause people to react differently to work 
situations and relationships. 

Also in line with the ABM purpose of en- 
couraging and aiding self-improvement is a Speak- 
ers Bureau organized within the group for those who 
want to learn and develop good speaking techni- 
ques. 

And so it goes. 

When they get together at an ABM meeting, 
management people do their share of joke swap- 
ping, tale telling and laughing. 

But in between the jokes they study and learna 
lot too. 


ABM members at Saturday workshop. 
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New Equipment 


Tue FLASHING signal light which guards the 
busiest intersection in town hadn’t yet been 
turned on. The sun was still partly below the 
horizon and the dawn was brightening in Rising 
City. 

vente nearly a dozen telephone people had 
gathered in the small town. The occasion was the 
May 6 cutover from a _ step-by-step telephone 
exchange office to a new CXP-5 common control 
office. 

Similar scenes were repeated May 27 at McCool 
Junction and June 10 at Murray. 

Each of the exchanges received a new fluted 
concrete block exchange building, topped by a 
stylish mansard roof. This is the new generation of 
LT&T exchange buildings. They are similar to 
several now in use and others scheduled for 
completion later this year will follow the same 
pattern. 

At each of the towns, the change from the old 
step-by-step equipment to the new Crosspoint type 
was made at 7 a.m. 

As the hour was reached, a few employees 
stationed in the old building zipped out the heat 
coils on the main frame, putting the step-by-step 
equipment out of service. They passed the word on 
a direct line to the foreman in the new CXP-5 office. 

At his signal, other employees swiftly punched 
new style heat coils into place, activating the new 
equipment. In each case, the whole thing took only 
a few moments. 

At Rising City, Mayor and Mrs. Joe Sloup 
strolled up to the building a comfortable time ahead 
of the deadline. They visited with telephone people 
for a few minutes, speculating on the outcome of 
the Lincoln city elections being held that day. 

Then, as the new exchange was put into action, 
Mrs. Sloup was directed to a waiting telephone. She 
consulted a written slip as she placed a call to her 
brother, Larry Rathje, in Las Vegas. She talked for 
a few minutes, then Mayor Joe took over and 
continued. 

At McCool, Mayor Bob Kaliff and his youngest 
son, Alan, showed up to observe the action and try 


Dick Fischer shows equipment Mayor Sack makes a call while 
to Fusaros. wife — 


for Three Towns 


out the new exchange. As soon as there was “life’’ 
in the Crosspoint equipment, Mayor Kaliff picked 
up a phone and called another son at the Marine 
base in Havelock, N.C. There was no answer. “I'll 
bet he’s on his way to work,” said Kaliff as he 
prepared to dial a third son, Larry, at Phoenix, 
Arizona. Larry was home and gave a quick answer 
in spite of the early hour in the western state. 

At Murray, the exchange building is actually 
located in a rural setting, between the town of 
Murray and the Beaver Lake development. It serves 
both areas. 

Dr. Ramon Fusaro, President of the Beaver 
Lake Association, and his wife LaVonne and 
Murray Mayor Louis Sack and his wife Nellie, 
appeared to watch the proceedings. 

Dr. Fusaro had learned that the day was Rep. 
McCollister’s birthday, so he placed a call to his 
office in Washington, D.C. to leave a message of 
birthday greetings from the Beaver Lake communi- 
ty. The Congressman was already over at the 
House, working for passage of an energy bill. 

Mayor Sack called a daughter, Frances, in 
Clovis, N.M., and she also answered promptly even 
though it was pretty early at her home. 

In each of the exchanges, even while the 
official first calls were going through, telephone 
employees worked at cleaning up odds and ends in 
connection with the change. Some on-premise work 
had to be done for customers in a few instances and 
preparations had to be made for disposal of the old 
buildings and equipment. 

Each of the new offices was installed because 
of a need to expand capacity of the telephone 
system. The equipment change is one of the steps 
being taken to give improved service to rural and 
small town customers. 


Mayor and Mrs. Sloup 


Mayor Kaliff and Alan 
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Imogene Paulsen 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Robert Baer 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Robert J. Flowers 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
Joe Gray 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Richard Hunt 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
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Jerry L. Jensen 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Renos Kunz 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Jack Swigerd 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 
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James Bryant 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Robert Goodman 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Charles Moore 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 

Larry Allison 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
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Judy Batliner 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Robert Beem 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Tom Cook 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Charles Cooper 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Pat Dodson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
William Nelson 
Wahoo, 5 yrs. 
Judy Sullivan 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Todd Williams 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


CARPOOL AND 


Save a 
Bundle 


Or. BEN Franklin never saw an 
automobile, but more than a few 
drivers are taking his advice these 
days. Ben said, in one of his 
famous one-line gems of wisdom, 
“A penny saved is a _ penny 
earned.” 

Back in 1973-1974 when gasoline 
prices began to climb like a Ne- 
braska Thermometer in July and 
sometimes you couldn’t get the 
stuff at any price, a bunch of 
LT&T’ers began to look for ways 
to cut down on their driving. 

Ever since the dim past days of 
World War II we’ve had em- 
ployees who carpooled and now 
suddenly a lot more of them got 
involved. Not surprisingly, they 
found that this was a pretty good 
way to increase their effective in- 
come — just like Ben said. 

It’s surprising how much money 
you can save by carpooling or 
using alternate means of getting 
to work. It’s almost like giving 
yourself a raise. 

Besides saving on gasoline, you 
save on such things as servicing 
costs, replacement parts and tires 
When you cut down on driving. 
How much? You can figure it out 
for yourself. 

Many midwest companies reim- 
burse employees 10 cents a mile 
for the use of a personal automo- 
bile for company business. 

The 10 cents is meant to cover 
the cost of gasoline, part of the 
auto insurance costs, part of the 
purchase cost of the car and part 
of the regular wear and tear. Re- 
member, your car is used for other 
transportation, too. 

Your actual costs will vary 
somewhat, depending on the kind 
of car you use and the gasoline 
mileage you get, the amount of 
insurance, the type of driving you 
do, etc. But the 10 cents is a pretty 


good average figure. We'll use it 
for purposes of an example. 

Remember, if you drive to work, 
you may have to pay to park. If 
so, that will cost you too, and you 
should add that cost in. 

Let’s say you drive by yourself 
five miles to get to your job and 
you pay 30 cents a day to park. 
That’s 10 miles round trip at 10 
cents a mile for a cost of a dollar. 
Add parking and it’s $1.30. 

If you take a two week vacation 
and don’t get sick during the year, 
you will drive to work five days 
per week for 50 weeks, less 10 paid 
holidays (next year) or 240 days. 

Your total annual cost is $312. 

If you team up with just one 
other person who lives near you, 
you virtually cut your expenses in 
half for a savings of $156 each per 
year. 

If you form a carpool with two 
others, you’ll save $208. With three 
others, you'll save $234 apiece. 

If you drive farther to get to 
work, your savings will be propor- 
tionately greater. 

If you switch to public transit, 
you won’t drive at all and you'll 


save the difference between your 
fare and your driving costs. If you 
bicycle or walk, you'll save the 
whole thing — except for some 
minor costs like paying for the 
bike and its repairs or for walking 
shoes and halfsoles. 

If yours is'a two-car or a multi- 
car family and your car pooling, 
bus riding or walking makes it pos- 
sible for you to dispose of one car, 
your savings will be higher because 
you'll entirely eliminate the costs 
of licensing, taxes, insurance and 
depreciation of one vehicle. It could 
be 16 or 18 cents a mile! 

Figure it up the possible savings 
yourself on the attached chart. See 
if you can’t give yourself a pretty 
big raise. 


If there is only one person in 
your carpool —- you — then answer 
“F” equals $0.00 and you’re not sav- 
ing anything. If you are already in 
a carpool and you’ve correctly com- 
puted answers A, B, C, D and E, 
congratulations. You've given your- 
self an annual raise in the amount 
of ed | ele 


Xx 10 cents = A 


total miles to 
and from work 


cost per mile 


daily cost per 
round trip 


+ = B 
daily parking cost daily cost per daily total cost 
round trip 
250 — = C 
annual work days vacation days per your actual work 
(5 days per week year (5 per week’s days per year 
for 52 week, less vacation) 
10 paid holidays) 
x = D 
daily total cost (B) your actual work total annual cost 
days per year (C) 
+ = E 
total annual cost (D) number of people in cost per person (if 
your carpool (in- you drive alone, 
cluding yourself) = D) 
= F 


total annual cost (D) 
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cost per person (E) 


your annual savings 


40 Years for R. Winders 


® THE FIRST of May 1935 was a special day for 
Rollie Winders. He started a brand new job with 
LT&T, one which he had been trying to get for 
some time. 

Forty years later he quietly observed the day by 
going out for lunch with his boss, Construction 
Superintendent Bob Cardwell and several of his 
fellow workers in the Construction department. 
Afterwards Rollie was presented with a service pin 
by General Plant Superintendent Charles Connors. 

Rollie had declined to have the customary 
formal luncheon which usually honors 40 year 
employees. It’s just not his type of thing. 

About half of his service has been spent in the 
Supply department, while the last 20 years has been 
in Construction. During the 1940’s he spent three 
years in a Signal Company in an Army armored 
division during World War II. He saw action in three 
major battles in Europe. 

Before coming to LT&T, Mr. Winders had 
worked during summer vacations at the old Arrow 
Aircraft plant in Lincoln. Then he worked for Jerpe 
Commission House, a food processing and 
wholesaling company which later became the 
Swanson Company. 

“C. A. Swanson was my boss. I worked in city 
sales,” Rollie recalled. 

But Lincoln was his home, his father Rex, 
worked for LT&T and Rollie thought he’d like to be 
a telepone man. He practically camped on the 
doorstep and when there was an opening, he got 
the job. 

“My first job was washing windows and fixing 
venetian blinds. I worked with W. W. “Bud” Eden 
and B. D. “Pat” Pattison,” he said. His first boss 
was Fred Strasser. 

After about 20 years, Construction had an 
opening due to the transfer of Bob Clifford. Art 
Holcomb asked Rollie to transfer. 

Working in the 1930’s was quite different from 
later years. Winders recalls while he was working 
on the Supply truck, one of the largest LT&T 
Construction crews was kept busy wrecking pole 


Rollie Winders, center, receives congratulations. 


lines. The crew was tearing down lines because of 
the decline in customers. 

Today LT&T is still wrecking pole lines, but it 
is replacing them with hundreds of miles of 
underground cable. 

Winders’ comment was, “Things are sure 
different now.”’ 


Accident Claims Linda Oglesby 


® A TRAGIC traffic accident claimed the life of 
Linda S. Oglesby, Service Assistant in Traffic Unit 
II, the afternoon of Tuesday, June 3. She was on 
the way to work when her motorcycle was in 
collision with a truck. 

Mrs. Oglesby was 25 years old. She had been 
with the Company over five years. She started in 
August of 1969 as an Operator in Traffic Unit II, 
but because of two leaves of absence, her net 
credited service date was adjusted to November 16, 
1969. 

Since August of 1971 she had been a Service 
Assistant in Traffic Unit II, where she spent her 
entire career. She had developed close friendships 
in the unit. 

Funeral services were Saturday, June 7 at 
Roper and Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park Cemetery. 

Survivors include her husband and a six 
months old son, Shawn. 


Robert Hawkins Stricken 


® DEATH STRUCK swiftly May 14 and claimed 
Robert C. Hawkins, Service Foreman in the Wire 
Chief's Department. He was 53 years old. 
aye: Mr. Hawkins was fatally 
Cig stricken while working at Green- 
yy wood. Although first aid was ad- 
ministered quickly and medical aid 
| summoned, he succumbed. 
—— Mr. Hawkins had over 28 years 
of service with LT&T. He started in 
February of 1947 as a Groundman 
in Lincoln and about a year and a 
_ X— half later became a Combination- 
man. In April of 1970 he was advanced to Area 
Plant Inspector and in 1971 to Service Foreman. 
There had been no obvious indication of any 
serious health condition in Hawkins’ experience. He 
had consulted a doctor recently but was not thought 
to have any serious ailment. 
Bob was a quiet person who went about his work 
in a businesslike fashion. His passing came as a 
blow to his associates. 
Survivors include his wife, Elaine, a long-time 
LT&T employee who works in the Shop. 
Funeral services took place Saturday, May 17, 
at Roper and Sons Mortuary. Bural was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park Cemetery. 
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George Graf Takes Up Ranching 


® GEORGE E. GRAF, Supply, closed out his 
telephone career at an even 20 years on May 3, and 
moved out to a three-acre ranch at Beaver Crossing. 

cm He chose to retire about two and a 
“™ half years earlier than required. 


> Mr. Graf come to LT&T in 1955 
+ ew 0has a Janitor. Five years later he 
became a Shopman and “from 
October, 1970 to retirement he was 
an Equipment Repairman in the 
Shop. 
. a He’s had the _ property at 
aires (= EA Beaver Crossing, which has a 
sbreaii running at its back, for some time and he 
has been looking forward to moving there. He 
actually made the move shortly before completing 
his 20 years and commuted to work for a brief time. 
George plans to spend his new leisure time 
fishing, playing the game of horseshoes and caring 
for his two Spitz dogs. He also expects to keep up 
his “ranch” better than he has in the past, now 
that he has the time to do it. 


Leisure Life for Red Frazier 


® G. E. “RED” FRAZIER has closed his telephone 
career with an early retirement. He stepped into a 
life of leisure June 10, after completing a few days 
more than 22 years of service with LT&T. 

Red started as a Garage Machanic in the Supply 
Department on June 1, 1953. He became a Tool 
Repairman in 1960 and a Building Maintenance 
Mechanic in 1964. He also worked briefly as a 
Switchman. 

Red’s health has not been good lately and he 
had been away from work because of sickness 
disability immediately before his retirement. He 
does hope to keep moderately active with odd jobs 
now that he has retired from telephone work. 

Mr. Frazier has long been interested in cars and 
engines away from work as well as on the job. It is 
possible that his part-time activities may include 
some mechanical work. 

Right now Red has no plans for vacationing or 
travel in his retirement. It is hoped that his new way 
of life will benefit his health and will be an 
enjoyable experience. 


Ruth Rittenhouse Retires 


® RUTH RITTENHOUSE turned from telephone 
work totaling nearly 42 years, to a life of leisure on 
July 1. Her entire L.T&T service was spent in the 
Traffic Department. 


For many years Ruth worked 
at Hebron as an Operator. She was 
on duty there when the 1954 tor- 
nado hit the town, the funnel 
passing over the _ telephone 
building. It was probably the most 
frightening and challenging ex- 
perience she faced in her many 
years of service. 

When the Hebron office was converted to dial 
service in January of 1960, Mrs. Rittenhouse moved 
to Lincoln Traffic Unit I. She also worked for a 
short time as a clerk in General Traffic. 

When the Toll Investigation Unit was organiz- 
ed Ruth went into that work, becoming part of the 
team that tracks down the facts on toll calls that 
are denied or unbillable. 

Ruth still holds a soft place in her heart for 
Hebron and expects to relocate in that town. She 
also hopes to travel and to do some sewing and 


handwork now that she has more time for these 
things. 


Vic Musselman Steps Down 


® VICTOR B. MUSSELMAN started a new way of 
life July 1 as he entered the new status of retired. 
For over 45 years he has been associated with the 
Tins ary Engineering Department, most of 
2 % _ the time working with cable in one 
_ capacity or another. 
— es , Vic started his telephone career 
y September 16, 1929 as a Draftsman 
| in Engineering. He concluded his 
Le >n, career as Outside Plant Engineer in 
if 
t 
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the same department. 

/ | He has seen many challenges 

| Bs -. in the four and a half decades he 
has been with the Company, the most recent of 
which was the move of the Engineers from 15th & 
M, where they had been for over 15 years, to the 
building at 401 So. 21st. 

Vic is known for a sharp sense of humor, a 
talent which has not been widely advertised in 
recent years. But there was a period, from about 
1955 to about 1959, when he served as correspon- 
dent for the Company magazine. 

His columns were collectors items and many 
employees, even those not from the Engineering 
Department, turned to the correspondents section 
first to see what improbable and side splitting tale 
Vic had either found or concocted about one of his 
associates. 

Now that he is retired, Vic plans to fix up his 
home and to spend more time at the Lake of the 
Ozarks. He will also make a trip to Connecticut to 
see his daughters and he has outlined a broad 
program of reading to otherwise occupy his time. 
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Ruth Foster Completes Career 


® RUTH FOSTER, Lincoln Traffic, retired June 18, 
completing a telephone career of over 24 years of 
net credited service. Her retirement came somewhat 
early and after she had been absent 
from work for a year because of 
sickness diability. 

Mrs. Foster started with LT&T 
in August of 1945 as a Student 
Operator in Lincoln Traffic. The 
following month she became an 
Operator. 

She resigned in March of 1946, 

dj | but returned in October of 1951 and 
has comeincd with LT&T since. In December of 
1968 she moved from Traffic Unit I to Traffic Unit 
III, where she worked until retirement. Her entire 
telephone career was spent in the Traffic Depart- 
ment. 

Ruth says her plans are to stay at home and 
enjoy her grandchild and that she has no plans for 
travel. Her hobbies are knitting and crocheting and 
she is also involved in church work and activities. 
It is hoped that retirement will bring good health 
and happiness to Ruth. 


Kay Bayless Turns to Leisure 


® KAY BAYLESS, Data Processing Center, has 
retired effective June 28, wrapping up an LT&T 
career of nearly 22 years. 

| She has been with the Com- 
pany since November 30, 1953 and 
her entire career has been spent in 
the Accounting Department. She 
started as an Accounting Machine 
Operator and later moved to the 
Data Processing Center where, 
since May of 1968, she has been a 
‘Key Punch Operator. 

Mrs. Bayless retired somewhat 
earlier than the mandatory age. She says she plans 
to help her husband with his carpet business. As 
might be expected, she intends to do bookkeeping 
and office work for the firm. 

Kay says she has no vacation or travel plans in 
connection with her retirement and she will admit 
to no hobbies or special interests. Perhaps she 
expects the carpet business and the demands of 
homemaking to keep her busy. 


Nelson Liesveld Retires 


® NELSON H. LIESVELD entered the new career 
of retirement July 1, completing 28% years with 
LT&T. 
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He was employed as a Shop- 
man in December of 1946 and has 
spent his entire telephone career in 
the Plant Department, at the Shop. 

Since 1971 he has been an 
Equipment Repairman, but he has 
also held the job of Tool Repairman 
for 10 years and worked briefly as 
an Area Plant Testman. 

His love for fishing is well known to his fellow 
employees who were not surprised to hear Nels 
admit that his retirement plans include doing some 
fishing. One of their going away presents to him 
was a fine fishing rod. 

His fellow workers also gave him a highly 
polished and attractively mounted blacksmith’s 
hammer and tongs as a memento of the many 
years he used those tools. 

Mr. Liesveld plans to visit his daughter, Mary 
Ann on the Feather River in California and to play 
with his granddaughter now that he is retired. He 
has bought a travel trailer and he hopes to keep it 
busy during his retirement years. 


A Different Face for Bonds 


© A NEW STYLE of Savings Bond has made its 
appearance and LT&T’s Vice President Operations, 
James E. Geist, took part in introducing it. As 
chairman of the Lincoln ‘Take Stock in America’”’ 
Bond Drive, he participated in the official kickoff of 
the new Bicentennial design Series E Savings 
Bonds in Nebraska. 

The new Bond carries the same interest rate. 
Only its appearance is different. It will continue to 
be issued during the nation’s Bicentennial. 

Mr. Geist took part in ceremonies on the west 
steps of the State Capitol. He helped ring a replica 
of the Liberty Bell — along with Governor James 
Exon, Lt. Governor Gerald Whelan and other 
dignitaries. Governor Exon bought the first 
Bicentennial Savings Bond in Nebraska. 

The first series EK Bond was issued over 34 
years ago, on May 1, 1941. The program has 
continued to be one of the ways of funding the 
national debt. One of the most popular ways to buy 
Bonds is through the payroll savings plan such as 
is offered by LT&T. Over 60% of LT&T employees 
buy Bonds in the payroll savings plan. 


Governor Exon and Jim Geist ring bell. 


Replica of bell 
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A Knock on 


Your Door 
(Figuratively Speaking) 


It won’t (probably) come as a knock on your 
door. More of a tapping at your conscience. But 
very soon you will be approached with a 
request to support the United Fund or the 
Community Chest in your town. If you are like 
most telephone employees, you will respond 
with a contribution or a pledge. You’ll be one of 
millions of Americans who are a part of The 
United Way of people helping people. 


LINCOLN, NEBR. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


(ee are a lot of things going on in 
LT&T, although not all of them are visible to 
all employees. Communications technology 
advances each year and along with it so do 
the expectations and demands of our 
customers. 


Unless you roam around the territory a 
lot, or are in certain types of jobs, you may 
not know about some of the projects that are 
going on right now. One of these is the recent 
completion of a new business office at 
Syracuse. This was shown to the public inan 
Open House at October 16. 


Another change scheduled for October is 
replacing of switching equipment at Burr. A 
similar change is scheduled for Ohiowa in 
November and Eagle in December. Malcolm 
will also receive updated equipment. 


There’s also a new four-stall garage un- 
der construction at Ashland, made necessary 
because the old garage was filled with central 
office equipment. Work is also in progress for 
new telephone buildings at Humboldt and 


OUR COVER 


MOVING DAY finally arrived for General 
Traffic, Engineering and the Government 
Communications section of General Commer- 
cial. Mix a little remodeling with a lot of 
muscle and planning, and you get room to 
install a new electronic central office and a 
new Centrex with room left over for three 


departments in new locations. See story, page 
11, 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


Pawnee City. 

Less visible, but also important, are steps 
being taken now for changes that will take 
place a long long ways down the line. One 
step is preparation for the conversion of our 
exchanges to the new universal information 
and repairnumbers, “311” and “411”, and the 
universal DDD number “‘1”’. 


Even though full adoption of these 
numbers throughout our Territory is years 
away because of the technical changes 
required, we are still moving in that direction 
now. 


There is also the continuing progress to- 
wards providing one- and four-party service 
to the rural areas we serve. The biggest 
project now going on—the most costly single 
one in the history of our Company—is the 


installation of a new electronic exchange in 
the 15th & M Building. 


We are really doing a lot of things to 
continue to give our customers good service. 


EEE 


You say you don’t get no respect? 


You say you got to work this morning wondering 
who to contact about getting your neighbor’s non- 
ringing telephone repaired? 

You say you got back from lunch with indiges- 
tion because the fellow next to you at the counter 
spent thirty minutes telling you how the Telephone 
Company “goofed up his installation”? 

You say you couldn’t sleep last night because 
your Aunt Tillie still has noise on her line, even 
though she’s called about it twice? 

Well, stand UP, LT&Ters, and count your 
blessings. Remember that company loves misery, 
especially when they can vent their spleen to you, a 
Telephone Company employee. 

Most of us have felt frustrated when our friends 
and neighbors, our families, and occasionally a 
stranger, complain about the Company’s service. 
Frustrated because we felt we really couldn’t do much 


Next Time — Try Hot Line 


to help them. Frustrated, too, because vehement 
criticism is sometimes hard to take. 

Chronic complainers notwithstanding, these 
outbursts resound with a clear message: service is the 
name of the game, and our job is to provide the best 
service possible for the lowest possible cost. 

Even though service problems are best handied 
through normal procedures, some of them do not get 
corrected. LT&T is not the only company where this 
happens. 

In October, 1973, AT&T announced the addition 
of the Employee Referral Bureau to assist employees 
in fielding complaints they heard off the job. A 
month later, GTE in Florida implemented SAL, the 
Service Action Line, for much the same reason. 

The Hawaii telephone company set up a One-to- 
One Desk as part of their campaign “to show 
customers that we really care about their service and 
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Try the Hot Line 


are ready and willing to help solve any problems ona 
one-to-one basis.” 

On Monday, September 16, 1974, LT&T ac- 
tivated its own HOT LINE for Lincoln employees. 
It’s our way of doing something to help those 
frustrated customers when they complain to us after 
hours. 

The purpose of the HOT LINE is “to correct 
problems that have not been corrected through 
normal reporting procedures.” These problems 
include: ‘problems customers have reported to 
Repair but have not been corrected; billing, credit, 
and installation questions and problems that remain 
after contact with the Busines Office in Lincoln; and 
problems detected by employees that are not self- 
reporting, such as malfunctioning trunks or all- 
trunks-busy conditions.”’ 

Since it was placed in service, there have been 
approximately 200 HOT LINE calls, or roughly 18 
calls per month for the year. 

a When asked what he thought of 

Se @§=>—S the effectiveness of HOT LINE, Lyle 
Reighard, Head of Lincoln 
Operations, commented: “I think 
that the ‘hot line’ is working—and 
working very well.” 
| He pointed out that persons 
| from all areas of the Company had 
used it and that several employees 
$e had used it more than once. 

“Normally,” he noted, “it takes about two days to 
correct trouble reported through the HOT LINE, 
but,” he continued, “sometimes a problem is really 
difficult to identify. In such cases,” he concluded, 
“the customer who has not received satisfaction 
within a reasonable length of time through Repair 


Elaine Wilson 
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will probably have to wait longer than the normal 48 
hours when HOT LINE is used.” 

Loal Genrich, the Area Commer- 
cial Manager for’ Lincoln 
Operations, added that some delays 
were the result of waiting for equip- 
ment out of stock or not normally 
carried on inventory. 

“Certainly if the equipment is 
here,’ he emphasized, “we can do 
something right away, but ave 7 
sometimes we have to wait for an order Shen we Sait t 
have what we need on hand.” 

I wondered what the HOT LINE procedure was, 
so Mr. Genrich agreed to show me the sequence of the 
operation. 


An Electronic Telephone Secretary, capable of 
taking up to two hours of calls, records the in-coming 
report. Peggy Turner, a typist for Local Commerical, 
rakes the calls off every two hours, or as often as is 
necessary, and fills out a HOT LINE trouble report. 
She then sends them to the Area Plant Supervisor, 
Jim Cruickshank, whose secretary, Elaine Wilson, 
records them and forwards them to Phil Bohl, Service 
Control Supervisor. 


Mr. Bohl analyzes the difficulty and attempts to 
contact the customer in an effort to define the 
problem more clearly. His staff also researches the 
problem to determine whether or not any action has 
been taken through normal repair procedures. He 
then dispatches someone to attend to the matter, and 
when the situation has been corrected, he fills outa 
Disposition Report, which he returns to Mr. 


Cruickshank’s office. When Mrs. Wilson has record- 


Peggy Turner Phil Bohl 
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Lloyd Lane working in ainaaiele area. 


ed the disposition, she returns the report to Local 
Commercial, where both the customer and employee 
are contacted. 

The employees who have used the HOT LINE 
generally seem to feel that it has helped. Bob 
Cardwell, Supervisor of Construction, ran into a 
problem when he went for a hair cut. He used HOT 
LINE on behalf of his barber, who reported to Bob 
next time he came in that all was well. Bob 
commented that HOT LINE was prompt and 
produced good results. 

Pam Green of Local Commercial had occasion to 
use HOT LINE some months back, and she felt that it 
was efficient, successful, and important for the entire 
Company. 

Gar Donnelson, Marketing Results Supervisor in 
General Commercial, has used HOT LINE about 
eight times. He noted that all Company employees 
hear complaints, and he stressed the necessity of 
both listening and acting. He views HOT LINE as 
the most efficient and economical method of handl- 
ing such situations, and for the time it takes to make 
one simple telephone call, he feels the benefits far 
outweigh the consequences of taking no action atall. 
In his experience, HOT LINE was prompt in dealing 
with the trouble he reported, and when the trouble 
was corrected, HOT LINE personnel always checked 
back with him. 

Recently, even I had occasion to use the HOT 
LINE to assist a friend with a telephone installation 
problem. Business Office Supervisor, Minnie Zeller, 
reported back to me within 24 hours, and my friend, 
much happier, contacted me with a report that the 
difficulty had been taken care of within 48 hours. 

If you suspect that HOT LINE is just a showcase 
decoration, you are mistaken. It is there for your use, 
and it is easy to use. 

First, find out whether the individual has used 
the normal trouble reporting procedure. 

If this has been done, simply take the name, 
telephone number, address, a description of the 
problem, and the time and place of occurrence. 

The HOT LINE is not a substitute for 114 for the 


Peggy Turner shows Marianne the * Secretary.” 
general public—it is a number for employees only, 
and it is listed on page 4 of the Lincoln PBX Director. 

When you call in the report, be sure to leave your 
name, your extension, and your work location so that 
you can be informed of the corrective action taken. 

And if you don’t hear anything within a 
reasonable length of time, be sure to follow up on it 
yourself. After all, the problem may be difficult to 
identify, or it may require equipment on order. 

So next time you go to lunch and someone begins 
to talk with you, don’t run for the Di-gel when the 
subject of the Telephone Company comes up. HOT 
LINE may sound like good fishing to Aunt Tillie, but 
it is a hot tip for you. It serves a valuable purpose 
within the Company, and the only way its true value 
can be realized is if you use it. 


She Looked Into Hot Line 


Mrs. Marianne Hultquist, anew LT&Ter, was 
surprised to discover HOT LINE—so much 


so, in fact, that after being transferred to 
Personnel, she looked more deeply into it and 
contributed this report. We hope you enjoyed 
her article. 


The Service Attitude Measurement Program 


SAM Is People Telling Us How We Measure Up 


Just about every day, the Telephone Company 
hears something from its customers: complaint, 
praise, outrage, thanks. Sometimes it really does 
seem as though we hear more bad news than good 
news—trouble, of course, is as natural to the 
telephone industry as... well. . . telephones. But 
handling trouble reports does NOT amount to bad 
service. Thanks to SAM, we’ve discovered that about 
three-fourths of our customers rate our service “good 
to excellent” in all areas of our service. 

In February, 1971, LT&T added a new dimension 
to its service measurement activities. LT&T recogniz- 
ed that, after all, its service was only as good as its 
customers think it is, so customer opinion was the 
natural measuring stick. 

Until the adoption of the SAM Program, LT&T 
based its service measurements primarily on its own 
experience. Internal evaluation is acommon practice 
and, as a matter of fact, it is the heart of any 
assessment of service quality. Without something to 
compare these sensitive judgements to, however, the 
service profile may be incomplete. 

“SS” “A” and “M”’ are the call letters for LT&T’s 
Service Attitude Measurement Program, which 
actively solicits customer comments, observations, 
and insights into service. As a measure of service 


Mrs. Bernice Tyson and Mr. Dick Hobson 
. so many willing to help. 


quality, SAM speaks with 400,000 and more voices to 
report how the customer views us, and in so doing, 
SAM augments and rounds out our own experience. 

Briefly, here’s how SAM works: The planners of 
the SAM Program based the survey on question- 
naires divided into four areas: General Service, 
Installation, Repair, and Business Office. 

Looking for constructive criticism is a tricky 
business and usually invites a barrage of fire 
crackers and a few sour grapes. Nonetheless, some of 
the questions asked are: “Did you have any trouble 
making contact with someone in the Business Office 
who could help you?” “Did you have to report this 
recent trouble more than once?’ On _ Directory 
Assistance Service, SAM asks, “On these calls to 
Directory Assistance, was the operator slow in 
coming on the line?” For DDD, it asks such questions 
as ““Were you cut off from the person you were talking 
to on long distance calls you dialed yourself?”’ 


Each month, 2,000 randomly selected customers 
receive a questionnaire, about 1,000 in Lincoln and 
an equal number in the Territory. The administrators 
of the survey distribute about 500 of each type—half 
in Lincoln and halfin the Territory. No customer is to 
be contacted more often than once every six months, 


and some customers, like retired and active LT&T 
employees, usually do not receive questionnaires. 

Mrs. Bernice Tyson, who has worked with SAM 
since its beginnings, indicated that the Company 
enjoys about a 40% return. She said that the normal 
return for surveys across the nation is about 30%, so 
were fortunate to have so many people willing to 
express their opinions and views to us. 

When the questionnaires come back to the 
Company, they are reviewed and analyzed, and their 
data are compiled into a monthly report. 

Sometimes a customer makes a direct request or 
clearly points out something that we should be doing 
better. Sometimes, the comment just seems to 
demand action. When this happens, an ACTION 
COMMENT Report is made out and sent to the 
appropriate department head or supervisor for 
investigation, follow-up action, and correction. In 
most cases, the customer behind the ACTION 
COMMENT receives a report to assure him or her 
that action is being taken, that a response was made 
to the observation, in short, that SAM was paying 
attention. 

You might guess that folk with a gripe are 
always going to holler loudest, no matter what. SAM 
faces such hue and cry squarely, listens impassively, 
and passes along the information in a business-like 
fashion. 


enetace 


Many times, though, the customers have an 
opportunity to thank us. One customer, for example, 
wrote that her children were at home when the 
telephone man came to repair the dial: “According to 
their reports, he was very courteous. He took the time 
to answer my ll-year-old son’s questions. We 
appreciate this because many people wouldn’t have 
taken the time.” 

Another customer wrote: ‘‘Unknown to us, the 
line coming into the house had been knocked down. 
The installer was just to reconnect the phone, but he 
more than willingly strung new cable and connected 
the phone. We were very happy to have the phone in 
such a short time.” 

Other remarks include praise for getting service 
promptly, for rapid installation of a telephone for 
someone new to the area, for general efficiency, and 
for the courtesy of all telephone personnel meeting 
the public from operators to repairmen. Itis clear that 
our people go a lot more than half-way to provide the 
best service possible. 

Oh, sure, we still get rotten eggs and a few spoiled 
tomatoes, and probably always will, so long as we 
have customers. The nice thing, thanks to SAM, is 
that we get roses and garlands of laurel as well. To be 
sure, SAM speaks for all of our customers in letting 
LT&T know where it needs to improve in a clear, 
coherent voice. 


Julie Miller (left) and Kathy Sand (right) 
work with SAM daily. 
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Ten miles north of Kansas in southeastern 
Nebraska is Fairbury, a community nestled on the 
banks of the Little Blue River. An easy drive to 
Lincoln or Omaha, it is close enough to benefit from 
the metro area, yet its residents still enjoy plenty of 
room to build and to just plain enjoy life. 

Fairbury is built on raised but generally flat land 
sloping to the south and east and contoured by 
drainage ways carved by water run-off. Now, the 
land is peaceful, but in 1832, it was the site of the 
largest Indian battle ever fought, and in 1862 the 
Pawnee and Sioux fought one of their last skirmishes 
near Fairbury. 


HISTORY: The Settlers 


Wagons and pony express riders followed the 
Oregon and the Mormon Trails to move westward. In 
southeastern Nebraska, their journeys are marked 
by the Rock Creek Station where Wild Bill Hickock 
killed David McCanles in 1861, the grave of George 
Winslow (one of the few stone-marked graves along 
the entire Oregon Trail), and a sandstone bluff over- 
looking Rock Creek where Kit Carson and Captain 
John C. Fremont carved their names in 1842. The 
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Mike Danaher 


Fairbury: A Good Place to Work and Play 


area is also rich in fossils representative of 
prehistoric animal life. 

In the 1860s, James B. Mattingly, a Kentucky 
frontiersman, and Woodford G. McDowell of Fair- 
bury, Illinois, claimed 160 acres of land near the 
Little Blue River and platted a town, which was 
incorporated in 1869. Mattingly built a sawmill, 
while McDowell became the town’s first postmaster. 
McDowell named Fairbury after his home in Illinois. 


LOCATION: Jefferson County 


Jefferson County has a population of 10,500 and 
is almost in the geographic center of the United 
States. About half of Jefferson County residents live 
in the Fairbury area. Although reminders of the 
historical days abound, Fairbury today is a thriving 
community of people living and working together to 
fulfill their own slogan and the State Motto: 
Nebraska—The Good Life. 


FAIRBURY: A Good Place To Work And Play 


Mike Danaher, the Area Manager for LT&T in 
Fairbury, is a warm jovial man. When asked for his 
thoughts about Fairbury, he simply shrugged and 
smiled as though his feelings were obvious: ‘‘Fair- 
bury is an ideal place for living and raising a family.” 

Wes Anderson, Mike’s Wire Chief, also seemed a 
little surprised that we would ask: “I enjoy it here. I 
like it here. It’s a real nice town—quiet and easy- 
going. It’s a good place to raise children.”’ 

Dr. C. B. “Doc” Schwab, Fairbury’s Mayor and 
one of its two veterinarians, met us in the waiting 


room of his office. He explained, “The reason I live 
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here is that it’s probably the best place in the world to 
live. My wife and I travel a lot, and everytime we 
come back, we’re so thankful we live here.” 

Tom Roode, owner of Roode Meat Packing, is the 
grandson of Rosecrans ‘Rosie’ Roode, who bought 
the business in the middle 1930s. The Roode Packing 
Company is the oldest business in Fairbury, and 
“Rosie’s” grandson is enthusiastic about his town: 
“Fairbury,” he explained, “is a small town and a 
perfect place to raise a family. For business, you can 


‘always find high quality, solid, dependable, and 


cooperative people.” 

Marvin Engel, Manager of the Chamber of 
Commerce, emphasized, ‘Fairbury has_ the 
smallness to care. No one has any trouble getting 
acquainted or making contacts.” Mr. Engel surely 
ought to know since he’s only been in town for a little 
more than a year. 


ECONOMY: Farming, Business, Industry 


Lyle Johnson, President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, runs the Sears Catalogue Store with his 
wife, Leona. He pointed out that Fairbury is a city on 
the move. 

“There was a time,” he explained, ‘‘when 
Fairbury was mostly a farming community, but 
when the crops were bad, the whole community 
suffered.” 

Mr. Johnson praised the Roode Packing Com- 
pany, Endicott Clay Products, the Sale Barn, and the 
Rock Island Railroad for being pioneers in the 
community for business and industrial developmert. 


Lyle Johnson 
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FIDC: Fairbury Industrial 
Development Corporation 


Most everyone agreed that the Fairbury In- 
dustrial Development Corporation was about the 
best thing that has happened to Fairbury. Some time 
back, the community decided to attract more 
business and industry. Discouraged by these early 
efforts, the townspeople realized that they had to take 
a closer look at themselves. FIDC was one result: itis 
a non-profit organization with the primary function, 
as Lyle Johnson put it, of “doing everything it can to 
bring industry to Fairbury and helping anyone who 
wants to locate here to find the proper location.” 

Bill Nuckolls, owner of the Fairbury Journal- 
News, explained a little about what else happened. 

“It was a joint community effort,” he said. “Our 
people took pride in their community and their efforts 
to beautify the town. It was a totally cooperative 
project.” 

Everyone knew that the town had a lot going for 
it in government, its full-time police and fire 
departments (and a volunteer fire force), recreation, 
good schools including the college, reliable utilities 
including its own power plant, and community 
services. Many of the problems were little things, like 
sand greens on the golf course rather than grass 
greens. 

“So,” Bill laughed, “we got busy and installed 
grass greens on our golf couse.” 

The local business men began to remodel their 
store fronts and to improve the general downtown 
area, as Marvin Engel indicated. 


= We went through many years of 

~ hard work and disappointments, 
\:. but the effort paid off and we now 
have a success story envied by 
j many towns.—Burkley. 


Bob Burkley 


Fairbury: A Good Place. . 


Kellwood factory is a big employer. 


NEW INDUSTRY: Swingster Jackets 
and the Kellwood Company 


Fairbury and FIDC have done their work well. 
Early in the 1970s, Swingster Jackets opened its 
operation on the northern edge of town. Kellwood 
Company, another garment manufacturing concern, 
was dedicated in November, 1973. The two firms 
employ about 400 Fairbury citizens, and now, when 
crops are bad, there is extra income to help out 
families. 

But the job is not yet finished. Swingster Jackets 
and Kellwood Company prove that Fairbury has 
done much for itself, and clearly, it is going to do a lot 
more. 


COMMUNICATIONS: Telephone 


One entry in Industrial Facts/ Fairbury Nebras- 
ka reads: “The Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph 
Company serves 2,417 urban and 832 rural customers 
in the Fairbury area.” Mike Danaher probably 
knows better than anyone else how important 
excellent telephone service is in a family-centered 
community enjoying industrial growth and expan- 
sion. 

The Fairbury exchange serves Alexandria, 
Daykin, Swanton, Jansen, Western, and Steele City. 
One-way extended area service operates from Alex- 
andria, Daykin, Jansen, and Steele City, to Fairbury, 
while toll circuits include Alexandria, Beatrice, 
Daykin, Hebron, Jansen, Lincoln, Omaha, Reynolds, 
Steele City, Swanton, and Western. Fairbury also 
has 25 mobile telephone units, 10 of which are used in 
the Hebron area. 

The Fairbury area office is staffed by fifteen 
persons, who include combinationmen, installer- 
repairmen, switchmen, a Toll Terminal Radioman, a 
Building Service Attendant, clerks, and two manage- 
ment employees. In addition to their telephone 
activities, these people enjoy Fairbury and contribute 
to the community. 


_ Mike Danaher has given much of himself to his 
city. He is a Past President of the Chamber of 
Commerce, a past member of the Community Chest 
Board, a member of Kiwanis Club anda past member 
of its Board of Directors, a member of the Elks Club, 
and a member of the Knights of Columbus. For 
relaxation, he enjoys boating and fishing. 

Although he started in the telephone industry 
with Nebraska Continental at Columbus, he went to 
work for LT&T in January, 1948. His first assign- 
ment was in Seward, but from 1949 to 1952, he worked 
in Milford as a Combinationman. In 1952, he became 
the Exchange Manager for Milford and Beaver 
Crossing. On November 1, 1957, he arrived in 
Fairbury, and after eighteen years, he’s sold on it. 


FAIRBURY: A Total Experience 


Fairbury has a little something for everyone. 
People in southeastern Nebraska enjoy longevity 
unmatched anywhere in the nation and equalled 
only in a few isolated communities scattered around 
the globe. Fairbury has pioneered city planning 
efforts and community activities for its senior 
citizens, including low-cost housing, two nursing 
homes with 24-hour nursing service and a total bed 
capacity of 130 beds, and a modern hospital. 

Fairbury is also involved in stimulating new 
housing developments and paving what remains of 
its gravel streets. 

Fairbury recently received a grant from the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare for 
the development of a new Community Center. While 
plans for the new structure have not been completed, 
the major planning element will be its function of 
sponsoring activities and events for the entire 
community. 

Fairbury has one of the most outstanding park 
and recreation systems of any community its size. 
Evidence of this excellence is a free camping facility 
at Crystal Springs Park, including electrical hook- 
ups and free shower facilities. 

So if you ever get out that way, stop and takea 
look around. Do some camping, go fishing, hunt for 
fossils, visit the museum, do a little shopping, and 
maybe go out for dinner. But whatever you do, be sure 
to stop by and say “hi” to Mike, Wes, and their staff, 
and take a look around their shop. And should you 
make a telephone call, remember that there are 
fifteen top-notch telephone people there being sure 
that the telephone will give you the best that LT&T 
offers. 


One of three modern grade schools built of brick made in nearby Endicott. 
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General! Traffic, Engineering: 


Departments on the Move 


T HE BUSTLE and confusion of moving day is now 
a distant memory for two departments in Lincoln. No 
longer do the people in General Traffic reach for the 
“4” button on the elevator instead of “6” and neither 
do those in Engineering head for the 15th & M 
Building instead of 21st and L. 

They are now established in their new locations 
and new patterns. 

The moves were caused by a need to install anew 
electronic central office in the downtown area and a 
new Centrex. It involves a 17,000 line addition with 
47 million feet of wire. It will require in excess of 
763,000 terminations to connect it to existing local 
and long distance facilities in the Lincoln area. 

The logical place for it was the fourth floor of the 
15th and M Building—designed to hold equipment. 
However, the floor was occupied by the General 
Traffic Department, a group from the Engineering 
and the Government Communications section of 
General Commercial. 

At the same time, the entire third floor of the 401 
Building at 21st and L was empty and unfinished. 

In a grand shuffle of people and fixtures, the 
Engineering section which had been on fourth floor 
and the main body of the Engineering offices which 
had been on sixth were moved to the 401 Building’s 
third floor, which was finished into office space for 
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Ruth Rittenhouse surveys boxes in old General Traffic area. 


them. Then General Traffic offices and the Govern- 
ment Communications section were moved to the 
sixth floor. The empty fourth floor was then prepared 
to receive new electronic equipment which is now 
being installed. 

To the outsider it may have looked like mass con- 
fusion, but the step was carefully planned. Movers 
transferred office furniture and records swiftly. But 
basic planning goes back much farther. When the 
15th and M Building was designed back in the late 
1940s, it was recognized that there would bea need to 
expand equipment over the years. 


So, first, the second and fourth floors were 
designed to hold telephone equipment, even though 
not all of that space was then needed for that purpose. 
Until it was needed, the reasoning went, it could be 
used for offices, which could be relocated more easily 
than new space for equipment could be built. 

The general plan has been followed, with several 
offices displaced by expanding equipment over the 
past dozen years. In fact, this is the third move for 
General Traffic since the 15th and M Building was 
completed in 1960. 

No doubt there will be other changes and other 
office moves in the future as demands on our business 
and our methods of meeting them change. 


Engineering settles in new location. 
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Service 
Anniversaries 


Duane Grove 
Lincoln 


Nina Anderson 
Lincoln 


Roberta Bohl Martha Gregg 
Lincoln Lincoln 


Larry Chubb 


Waiter Beasiey 
Lincoln Plattsmouth 


A. L. Higgins 
Lincoln 


W. R. Bartels 
Lincoln 


K. Hartman 
Lincoln 


Don Siske 
Tecumseh 


ey 


C. F. Hutchinson 
Lincoln 


| 
Lester Cox 
Crete 


Charles Moore 
Lincoln 


Sandra Steider 
Lincoln 


Warren Drake 
Lincoln 


Ceadia Rauscher 
Lincoln 


Gary Clifford 
Lincoln 


E. Eitzmann 
Auburn 


Don Sedersten 
Lincoln 


June Barney 
Lincoln 


J. Landenberger 
Lincoln 


Renos Kunz 
Lincoln 


Betty Tucker 
Lincoln 


Marjorie Boerner 


Nebr. City 


R. D. Lemkau 
Beatrice 


G. Laschanzky 


Superior 


Norma Vineyard 


Hastings 


Barb Clinefelter 


Lincoln 
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LaVaugn Reddish 
‘Lincoln 


Robert Luft 
Seward 


Dennis Wieting 
Lincoln 


Sondra Ellers 
Nebr. City 
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Al Ager 
Lincoln 


Thelma Wisen 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 


Patsy Sherman 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Lavern Scholl 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Curtis Sieck 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Gerald Drullinger 
Fairbury, 15 yrs. 


Robert Turner 


° Richard Johnson 
Lincoln 


Lincoin, 15 yrs. 


Richard Fransworth 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


James Schuman 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Gary Busch 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Adeline Weber 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Carole Waller 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


John Huls 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


H. K. Studier 
Superior 


Larry Willet Helen Osterholm 
Lincoln Plattsmouth 


Roseann Pecha Esther Schneider 
Wahoo Lincoln 


Rose Denson 
Nebr. City 


NOT PICTURED 


Gerald Filbert 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Phyllis Filbert 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Pamela Green 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Evelyn Williams 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Kathy Vance 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mary Baker 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Carla Johnson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


William Maddox 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Thomas Gant 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Linda John 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Edward Wingrove 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


E. G. VanAckeren 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Jan Simodynes 


Lincoln 


Roger Vampola 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Kathryn Hammer 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Nancie Jasnowski 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Kathryn Johnson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Debbie Ethridge 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Marguerite Lacy 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Inda Holmes 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Larry Fultz 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Steven Eitzmann 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Stephan Neujahr 
York, 5 yrs. 


Robert Elliott 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Ken Taylor 
Lincoln 


Ball, Goldenstein Promoted 


Jean Ball has been promoted to Business Office 
Supervisor, effective August 1. Mrs. Ball has been 
with the Company about 16 years. 

Mrs. Ball’s first employment 
with the Telephone Company came 
in 1946 when she worked as an 

Operator. She left in 1947 and 

returned to LT&T in 1959 as a 
Service Representative in Commer- 
‘cial. In January of this year she 
became General Clerk, a jobshe held 
\ until her recent promotion. 

Tom Goldenstein has been named Outside Plant 
Engineer, replacing V. B. Musselman who retired. 
The change was effective July 1. 

Mr. Goldenstein has nearly 29 
years of service with LT&T. He 
started his telephone career in 
November 1946 as a Groundman. He 
became a Field Engineer in August 
1952 and a Project Engineer in 
October 1967. 

7 He was absent from the Com- 
po pany for two years, from 1950 to 
fat és 1952, while in Military Service. 
Tom Hae been active in the Frank M. Woods 
Chapter of the Telephone Pioneers Association and 
last year served as President of the group. 


Raymond Slote Retires 


Raymond W. Slote closed a telephone career 

which began in 1946 as he retired August 1. His 
relrement came at the conclusion of a term on 
“= "= sickness disability. 
Mr. Slote came to LT&T asa 
Truck Driver in the Construction 
Department. In 1948 he became a 
“ Tineman and he has also worked as 
a Supply Trucker, Combination- 
man, Switchman, Advanced Clerk 
and, most recently, as Senior Clerk. 
He held this last position from 1968 
to his retirement. 


Ray says he plans to enjoy his free time by 


traveling. His destinations are Texas and after that 


California, where he intends to fish for salmon and 


attend the Rose Bowl game. 


Another interest is cabinet making and he 
expects to spend part of his new leisure working in his 
shop. 


Cliff Artz Steps Down 


Cliff Artz took a look at the calendar the last of 
July, closed things up at his desk and stepped away 
from a type of work which he started over 46 years 
earlier. 

Mr. Artz’s net credited service 
date is 1937, but he first worked for 
LT&T in 1928 as a Groundman at 
Nebraska City, when he worked fora 
few months. 

He worked for the Company 
several months at a time during the 
early 1930’s. His work became more 
permanent in 1935. From then to 
1942 he held jobs of Splicer’s Helper, 
Apprentice Cableman, Third Class Truck Driver, 
Cable Splicer and Combinationman. 

Cliff resigned in 1942, but returned to LT&T in 
1945 as a Splicer. He became a Sub-foreman in 1951 
and a Cable Foreman in 1953, a job he held many 
years. Since 1969 he has been an Engineering 
Assistant. 

Cliff says he’s just going to take things as they 
come now that he has retired. He plans to visit a 
daughter and grandchildren in California. 

Cliff has a shop where he tinkers around, fixing 
up old cars for sale. His friends expect him to 
continue to keep busy with this hobby. 


John Turner Takes Retirement 


John Turner, Beatrice, retired August 3, several 
years earlier than the mandatory retirement age. He 
has nearly 29 years of service with the Company. 

Mr. Turner’s decision to retire at 
this time was made because of his 
health. He expects the easier life of 
retirement to be helpful. 

John will face an eye operation 
in the near future and after this | 
surgery he hopes to resume the sport. | 
of hunting. He likes to fish and also 
has an interest in stones and 
minerals. One of his plans for 
retirement is to take up the hobby of “rock houn- 
ding.” 

Mr. Turner started his telephone career in the 
Fall of 1946 as a Groundman. In 1953 he became a 
Combinationman at Beatrice and in 1956 moved to 
Friend. He also worked in Crete before moving to 
Beatrice. 

It is hoped that John will enjoy improved health 
in retirement and also have the freedom to pursue his 
many interests. 


Eleanore Schutz Retires 


Eleanore E. Schutz, Lincoln Traffic Unit I, 
closed a telephone career of over 27 years August3 as 
she too took an early retirement. 

i Eleanore first came to work for 
LT&T in October 1947 as an A&L 
Operator at Seward. She worked 
there as an Operator and for a time, 
as a Service Assistant, until April 
1968 when the exchange was con- 
verted to toll dial operation. At that 
| time she transferred to Lincoln, 
i where she worked in Unit II. Miss 
Schutz has been increasingly concerned about her 
health and her decision to retire was made in the hope 
that the change will bring an improvement. 

Her immediate retirement plans are to move to 
Elwood. Once settled there, she may turn to the 
hobby of crocheting to take up some of her new leisure 
time. 

It is hoped that Eleanore’s health willimprove in 
her new career of retirement and in the new rural 
setting. 


Dr. L. E. Finney Passes 


Dr. L. E. “Mike” Finney passed away September 
11. He had been Company Physician in Lincoln for 
more than 21 years when he retired in 1967. 

a Vn From 1946 through 1967 he gave 

physicals to new or _ prospective 

| employees, advised the Company on 

medical and health matters and 
provided medical care. 

For many years he gave anti- 
influenza inoculations to employees 
and retired employees in Lincoln 
and because of this he was well known by everyone. 

Dr. Finney was known for his ready, sometimes 
slightly boistrous, humor. Because of his shock of 
black hair he appeared younger than he was. 

Recently his health had failed and he had been 
hospitalized prior to his death. 

Funeral services took place September 15 in 
Lincoln. Interment was at Wyuka cemetery. 


Wood burns because it has the proper stuff in 
it; and aman becomes famous because he has 


the proper stuff in him. 


— Goethe 


40 Years for Al Ager 


The country was in a depression, jobs were hard 
to find and Al Ager was happy to accept a temporary 
job with the Lincoln Telephone and Telegraph 
Company back in the 1930s. 

He first started work in May of 1934, but later 
that year was laid off when work forces were reduced. 
In 1935 he was back with the Company, again ona 
temporary basis. 

September 8, Mr. Ager observed his 40th anniver- 
sary with the Company, as the guest at a Company 
luncheon. Commented Al, “I guess I never was really 
told that I was taken off temporary employment.” 

Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Company President, 
presented Al with a service emblem and thanked him 
for his years of service to LT&T. Mr. Woods recalled a 
long friendship with the Ager family and recalled 
hunting experiences with Al, his brother and father. 

Vice President Operations James E. Geist 
outlined Al’s career with the Company during which 
he worked in the Warehouse and Supply Department 
and held jobs of Third Class Lineman, Shopman, 
Combinationman, Commercial Representative, 
Manager, Switchman, Installer-Repairman, COE 
and Equipment Foreman. Since 1959 Al has been in 
the Engineering Department. 

Attending the luncheon honoring Mr. Ager were 
Company officials and several of Al’s co-workers. 
They paid tribute to his ability and reliability. Their 
comments included, ““When you needed him, he was 
there,” and “You can trust him—a good member to 
have on the team.”’ 

Mr. Geist said, “There is no way we can sum up 
your contribution. You have made a major contribu- 
tion to the Company and we thank you for it.”’ 

Referring to the difficulty in finding work in the 
1930s, Al observed, “I guess I’m kind of accidentally 
a telephone man, but I’ve never regretted it.’’ 


Mr. Woods congratulates Mr. Ager on his 40 years of service to LT&T. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


ef UST ABOUT the time we think things are 
going along pretty well, along comes some- 
thing that tells us not to get too satisfied. 

It has seemed to this writer that Ameri- 
cans are changing their attitude about 
waste. They seem to be giving more and 
more support to conservation of energy and 
materials. 

But now comes a news dispatch out of 
Washington. The United States, it is report- 
ed, has one of the worst energy conservation 
records among industrialized nations. 

The International Energy Agency says 
that of 18 of the world’s most industrialized 
countries, the U.S.A. is fourth from the bot- 
tom in conserving energy. The United King- 
dom and Sweden are best. 

In spite of the cooler building tempera- 
tures, the proliferation of compact and econ- 
omy cars, and the turning out of lights, we 
have room for much improvement. 

Why save energy, anyway? 

Well, for one thing, energy costs you 
money. You wouldn’t throw dimes or quar- 
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OUR COVER 


© LT&T’s employee benefit 
program is extensive and with the 
arrival of the new year it is being 
broadened and improved again. 
The notation on our cover is a very 
brief description of a small part of 
the program. For more complete 
outline of employee benefits, turn 
to the center of this magazine. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


ters down the sewer. When you overheat, 
overcool, and overlight your house — or 
otherwise consume energy that you aren’t 
really using — that’s just about what you are 
doing. 

Practically any type of conservation 
helps save energy. Why? Because it takes 
energy to manufacture, produce or ship prac- 
tically everything. Save water, for instance, 
and you save energy which would have been 
used in pumping what you didn’t use. Air is 
still free, but not much else. 

With everybody acutely conscious of 
costs, it rests on us as responsible adults to 
be as efficient as possible. We must continue 
to look for more and better ways to save fuel, 
energy, materials and tools. We need to do 
this so we can give the most service for the 
least cost. 

That’s what we’d like others in other 
industries to do for us. 

Most people know this and agree that 
waste is a luxury nobody can afford. 


It's Been 5 Years 


The ‘‘Whys” of Our New Rates 


SINCE 1970, just about everything from ar- 
tichokes to zinnia seeds has increased in cost. Until 
December 6, 1975, when new rates for local service, 
installation charges, and rental on certain types of 
equipment went into effect, the Lincoln Telephone 
Company had resisted increasing these costs to the 
customer. 

LT&T has received only two other rate increases 
in the past twenty years. From October, 1970, when 
its last rate increase was effective, to February, 
1975, when it filed an application for authority to 
adjust rates in order to generate additional revenue 
with the Public Service Commission, LT&T has 
tried to absorb the increasing cost of materials and 
supplies, labor, benefits, and other costs involved in 
its operation without increasing the cost of 
telephone service to the customers. | 

In addition, LT&T commenced a major construc- 
tion program, involving the conversion of 10-party 
service in rural areas to 1- and 4-party service, and 
other service additions and improvements. The 
construction budget in 1974 was 44.4% greater than 
that of 1973, and the construction budget for 1975 is 
still larger than that of 1974. 

Economization can only go so far in offsetting a 
41.5% increase in the Consumer Price Index since 
1970, an average of 38% increase in the cost of outside 
telephone cable, a 39% increase in the cost of in-place 
central office equipment, and an 84.8% increase in 
wage payments and benefits. 

In 1975, the Company needed to raise an 
additional $30 million to refinance a maturing bond 
issue, to repay short-term bank borrowings, and to 
finance the existing and continuing construction and 
improvement programs. These financial re- 
quirements, coupled with the effects of inflation and 
recession, created the need to apply for a rate 
increase. 


‘Tre Company originally sought additional an- 
nual revenues of $5,500,000, which would net about 
$2,800,000 after taxes. On Friday, October 24, 1975, 
the Nebraska Public Service Commission handed 
down a general order authorizing LT&T to generate 
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an additional $3.8 million in gross annual revenues, 
or about $1.9 million after taxes. 

The way in which this money may be generated 
is not a random, happenstance process: LT&T filed 
with the Public Service Commission specific rate 
increases proposed for local service rates, service 
connection charges, and equipment rental, so that 
the new rates more accurately reflect the actual costs 
of service. 


Tue Public Service Commission approved the 
specific adjustments on December 4, 1975, allowing 
LT&T to increase basic local service rates, excluding 
taxes, generally from $.80 to $1.35 for residential 
service and from $1.50 to $4.35 for business service— 
depending on class of service and exchange. 

In addition, it authorized the Telephone Com- 
pany to increase monthly rental charges for various 
items of supplemental equipment and service and to 
increase service connection charges. 

A reporter for the Wall Street Journal wrote: 
“Uninformed critics have so perverted the meaning 
of the word ‘profits’ in the public mind that it has 
come to mean something like ‘undeserved income,’ or 
the ‘exploiter’s unjust reward’.” 

To be sure, in a consumer world of seemingly 
eternally rising costs with no real relief in sight, the 
price increase of anything will be an affront to the 
seemingly eternally shrinking pay check. . 

It is important to remember, however, that it will 
primarily improve the ability of the Company to 
compete for money on the money market. In other 
words, with the rate increase, the Company will 
appear more attractive financially to lenders and 
investors, and thus will be in a better position to 
generate the money it needs to meet its current 
financial requirements and to continue its plans and 
programs for service additions and improvements. 

In the context of the rising costs of other 
commodities and services, the rate increase is not 
extravagant. It is a financial step necessary in 
assuring that LT&T will be able to continue to meet 
its commitments. 
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TOP: Dave Birkel works on cable for University 
Centrex. 


MIDDLE: Ken Byrne punches keyboard as he 
checks out operation of the NX1E. 


BOTTOM: R. N. McDowell supervises testing as 
deadline nears. 


RIGHT: Installers place test calls through the unit. 
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Centrex Brin gs New Era 


Y vans FROM now, LT&Ters will probably be 
telling newcomers to the business, “You should have 
been here for the back-to-college rushes of the early 
1970’s. Now that was really something!”’ 

They’ll tell the “youngsters” of future years 
about the huge crowds of students jamming the 
business office to place orders for phones; of the 
special help hired and trained to set up and operate 
student order locations on campus; of the Herculean 
effort to physically install all of those phones in a 
reasonable amount of time; of the special Directory 
Assistance arrangements for those first weeks after 
school opened. 

“Why, it was just about like connecting up the 
entire town of Plattsmouth in just two or three 
weeks,” they may say. 

“After 1975 that all came to an end,” they’ll 
remember. 

Bringing that era to a close this month is a new 
phone system serving the administrative offices and 
the campus dormitories at the University of 
Nebraska-Lincoln. When students return from the 
Christmas break, they’ll find this system in use. 

It is a North NX1E Centrex. Bringing it to life 
during the semester break at the University 
culminates two and a half years of concentrated 
work. It had been hoped that the new equipment 
would be working in time for the fall semester, but 
the Lincoln installation is the first use of the NX1E 
for this type of service. Unexpected problems and 


delays were experienced and the date was re- 
scheduled. 

The new system brings a number of changes in 
telephone service. No longer will students living in 
the dormitories have to decide whether to install a 
phone. The phone, complete with local service comes 
with the room. The school contracts with LT&T for 
this service. 

Dormitory students will contract individually 
with LT&T for toll service and will be billed for 
whatever long distance calls they make. 

However, they won’t have to stand in line to get 
this service. A contract form will be included with 
their housing packet. 

The phone number is assigned to the room and 
the University will have a student information ser- 
vice to provide callers with students’ numbers. 

When the students move out, the phones will 
stay in the rooms, a system which will greatly 
reduce the installation and removal chores. This 
new Centrex won’t completely eliminate the student 
rush — there will still be orders from 2,000 to 3,000 
students who live off campus. However, it will help a 
great deal. 

The “machine” which provides this service is 
known as a “Processor Control Crossbar system.”’ It 
has 7,000 lines and can be expanded to a maximum 
size of 32,000 depending on the traffic load. Its cost 
is about $3 million. 

It occupies the northwest portion of the fourth 
floor at 15th & M. Five operator consoles are located 
at the University. 

The NX1E handles a lot more than just the 
phones for dormitory students. It also takes care of 
the University administration’s phones, will soon 
serve the National Bank of Commerce, and since the 
first of the month, has been handling toll calls for 
Hickman and Eagle. A year from now it will take on 
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Centrex frame seems to go on forever. 


the chore of handling toll for Lincoln Air Park West 
and Wilber. 

The NX1E will have Centralized Automatic Ma- 
chine Accounting. This means it will not only pro- 
cess, but also record on magnetic tape each toll call, 
including those from any outlying offices handled 
by the machine. This tape will be sent to the data 
processing center, where the information will be 
used in billing. 

One of the biggest benefits of the Centrex is its 
capability to temporarily disconnect or reconnect 
whole blocks of numbers. This is done by “soft- 
ware’ or instructions to the electronic brain of the 
machine, and can be done in a very short time. 

Also possible is the restricting of individual 
phones from certain types of service. For example, 
as soon as students move into their dormitory room 
they will have local telephone service — the phone 
will work. However, they will not be able to make 
long distance calls until after they sign a contract 
with LT&T, when the restriction will be removed. 

Some of the features available from this system, 
at extra cost, are speed calling, call forwarding, 
directory number transfer, exectutive override, and 
single digit access to certain frequently called num- 
bers. 

Customers using the equipment can have WATS 
(wide area telephone service). However, this equip- 
ment can restrict out-of-band WATS calling — users 
will not be able to place a call on their WATS line 
beyond the area they have subscribed for. This 
eliminates a troublesome problem of separating and 
billing out-of-band calls. 

It takes more than central office equipment to 
make this new system work. 

Over $382,000 worth of cable had to be installed. 
There is a 4,200 pair cable from 15th & M to the 
student dormitories and administration offices on 
city campus; and a 1,500 pair cable from 15th & M to 
the East campus. Existing distribution cables on 
campus were retained. 

Installation of this new Centrex system has 
been a big and an expensive job. But it will do a lot 
of important jobs beside providing service for the 
University and it will make the handling of student 
telephone service a great deal simpler. 
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Individualistic Pioneers Have Common Interests 
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Pioneer men helped at blind track meet. 
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President Sharp and Olga Andersen at 
steak fry. 


Claude Clary and R. L. Wenzel with old PBX board. 


fry. 


Tuer AGES range from the mid 30’s to around 
90. They are tall, short, thin and plump. Their 
general outlooks and interests are nearly as varied 
as their ages. They are what you mean when you say 
“individualistic.” 

But the Independent Telephone Pioneers do 
have some common interests — you'll find them 
getting together for steak fries, bus trips, and a 
fancy annual dinner. You’ll also find them working 
together in a variety of other projects. 

In the southeast corner of Nebraska their or- 
ganization is the Frank H. Woods Telephone Pio- 
neer Association, a group which is affiliated with 
the national Independent Telephone Pioneer Asso- 
ciation. 

To belong to this organization you have to have 
been active in the telephone industry for at least 15 
years. Many of the members are LT&T employees, 
but the association also includes those who have 
worked for other Independent Telephone companies, 
for suppliers of telephone companies, in military 
communications work and as PBX operators. 

Husbands or wives of members may become as- 
sociate members. 

Not everybody with 15 years of service belongs 
to the organization. It’s not because they weren’t 
invited. An active membership committee has 
excellent sources of information on who is about to 
become eligible and makes many personal contacts. 


Listening to the Pioneers talk, you might think 
their main purpose is social. They do enjoy getting 
together and swapping stories, but in the back- 
ground are several other important activities which 
they don’t always emphasize. 

One is the historical collection. At different 
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Jack Geist and Dean Hobson cook steaks for the men. 
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times, several members may work on this project. 
The Association has one of the finest collections of 
antique telephones in existence. . 

It recently added an interesting automatic PBX 
board purchased from the Lincoln schools. The 
board was put in service prior to 1920, but has not 
been used for several years. It is a major addition to 
the collection. 

Portions of this collection have been shown to 
the public at home shows and open houses. 

Looking to the present and the future, the 
Pioneer group is working on a project which will 
help assure the safety and protection of retired 
Pioneers living alone in Lincoln. 

The project is a calling service, performed by 
volunteers among the association. Those who are 
retired and living alone can have one of these 
volunteers call them each day at a certain time to see 
that everything is all right. 

If the call is not answered by the live-alone, then 
the volunteer has a friend, neighbor or member of 
the family check the home to see what is wrong. 

The retired person may arrange to call the 
volunteer instead of the other way around, but the 
result is the same — positive assurance that things 
are okay. 

So far, four persons have asked for this service 
and a group of six volunteers is available to make 
the calls. The program could be extended to other 
areas, but right now Chairman Helen Norwood is 
concentrating efforts on Lincoln. 

The Pioneers also have regular meetings for 
retired members and each year a special trip. Last 
year they went to West Branch and the Amana 
Colonies in Iowa and this year they took a trip to 
Worlds of Fun in Kansas City. 
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1975 Holiday luncheon attracted many. 


Stag steak fries for both the women and the men 
members of the organization have become a tradi- 
tion. These are held at the Hughes Brothers cabin 
west of Seward. 

The Frank H. Woods Pioneers have been inter- 
ested in the problems of blind children in recent 
years and one of their projects was the gift of “beep 
balls” — softballs containing a device which emits 
an audible sound — to the School for the Visually 
Handicapped at Nebraska City, to the Christian 
Record for use in camps for the blind, and to Park 
School for use by visually handicapped children. 

A group of Pioneers last year also officiated ata 
five-state track meet for blind children. 

Heading the organization of Pioneers this year 
is Art Sharp, President; Jack Caldwell, First Vice 
President; Darlene Remmers, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Marie Buttery, Secretary; and Loal Genrich, 
Treasurer. 

The chapter will be 35 years old this coming 
year. It was organized by about 200 LT&Ters in the 
summer of 1941 and it adopted the name of Frank H. 
Woods, Sr., founder of LT&T, over his protest. 

Today the chapter has over a thousand mem- 
bers—1,082 at last count. Although the organiza- 
tion has grown and changed, a few of the original 
members are still around. 

Biggest event conducted by the organization is 
the annual banquet, anticipated eagerly by many 
members as a chance to see old friends. Last year 
366 attended the event, some of the retired members 
from many miles away. 

This fact shows how strong the one common 
interest — association with the telephone industry 
— is among this very diverse group of people. 


Loran Powell Takes His Leisure 
® LORAN J. POWELL turned to a life of leisure 


November 1, after more than two dozen years of 
active service with LT&T. ie : 

Mr. Powell came to the Com-| 4 
pany March 1,1951,asa Draftsman | & | 
in the Engineering Department. He | J 
worked first in the equipment sec- | @ 
tion and later in the outside plant | Ne 
section. In 1955 he was transferred | th | 
to General Commercial and was A 
promoted to Development Super- = 
visor. While in that department he 3 oy 
assisted in the publication of The #89222: 2@45 = 
Telephone News, forerunner of LTT Mecacine. in 
photography. 

In the spring of 1959 Loran was transferred to 
the Planning Department, taking the responsibility 
for development surveys. 

Earlier this year, Loran made a trip to the 
hospital for surgery, but he had been back to work 
for some weeks prior to his retirement. He plans to 
travel in the near future — to California and 
Arizona to see relatives. 

A brother has a motel in Phoenix and Loran 


may help him this winter, but he still intends to get 
in some fishing and golf. 


Glenn Oglesby Turns to Golf 


® GLENN L. OGLESBY, Lincoln, retired October 1, 
after 41'% years of telephone service. Mr. Oglesby 
started work with the Telephone ac in siti 
1934 as a Groundman at York. | te 
Through the years’ Lloyd 
worked as a Lineman, Splicer, and | 


and Auburn. He became Exchange | > 
Manager at Wymore in 1950, Area A 
Manager at Auburn in 1952 and & a : 
Area Manager at Beatrice in 1956. 

In 1970 Lloyd was transferred gv 
to Lincoln as Coordinating Plant va 
Supervisor, a position he has held to the manomer ay 

Mr. Oglesby, whose appearance and vigor is 
that of a much younger man, says he plans to 
remain in Lincoln and that he’ll be found on the golf 
course a lot. He admits to being addicted to the game 
and says that there is no known cure. 

However, not all of Lloyd’s golfing will be in 
Nebraska. He expects to go to Texas for a couple of 
months sometime after the first of the year. 

That way, winter weather will not hamper his 
golfing activities. 


Deliberate with caution, but act with decision; 
and yield with graciousness or oppose with 
firmness. 


—Charles Hole 


$200 Award for ‘Red! 


Mr. Canarsky, Mr. Reighard and Mr. Geist. 


® A $200 SUGGESTION award has been presented 
to Edwin P. “Red” Canarsky for a plan to eliminate 
one type of problem in inter-office switching. Mr. 
Canarsky was presented the award by Vice Presi- 
dent Operations J. E. Geist November 7. 

Mr. Canarsky devised a method to build a time 
delay into the switching mechanism, preventing 
certain equipment from being “seized” before it is 
ready to accept a call. This will eliminate one of the 
causes of a “‘no-answer-no-ring” condition. 

The modification is expected to make a substan- 
tial reduction in this type of trouble. 

“Red” has made a number of suggestions in the 
past. He earned the largest award ($2,000) in the 
history of the Suggestion Program several years ago 
for designing a routiner. He has made several other 
suggestions since then, receiving some smaller 
awards. 

A Switchman, Mr. Canarsky is now assigned to 
the 27th and Old Cheney office. He has been with 
LT&T since 1952 and has also worked as an 
Installer-Repairman PBX and as a Toll Terminal- 
man. 

He is an enthusiastic fisherman and those who 
know Red suspect that his award money helps 
support this hobby. 


Three Men Complete Course 


® LAWRENCE McCarthy, Otis Clark and Reynold 
McGinnis have all completed a _ Rixon, Inc, 
Installation-Maintenance school for data sets. The 
three men completed the course November 14 and 
were part of a class of nine. 

Rixon is a subsidiary of Sangamo and is located 
at Silver Springs, Maryland. 
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J. D. Adamson to Plant Position 


® J. D. ADAMSON has assumed the respon- 
sibilities of Coordinating Plant Supervisor, replac- 
ing Lloyd Oglesby, who retired October 1. 


For the past 18 years, Mr. 
Adamson has been Area Manager 
at Geneva and before that he was 
Area Manager at Tecumseh for two 
years. 

His telephone service dates 
back to 1946 when he started as a 
Combinationman in Nelson. He 
also worked in Edgar as Com- 
binationman and Manager before 
moving to Hastings as District Clerk in 1951. He 
moved from there to the positions at Tecumseh and 
Geneva. 

With nearly three decades in the telephone 
business, Joe is thoroughly familiar with Plant 
procedures and problems. 


How to Get Out of the Soup 


® DOES the going sometimes seem a little tough? 
Maybe it will help to recall the story of the two frogs 
that fell into the can of milk. Try as they would, you 
may remember, the frogs could not leap out of the 
can, but fell back into the milk each time they 
jumped. 

Finally, one frog whined, “What’s the use of 
trying; we can never get out.” So he curled up and 
was drowned. 

But the other frog, possessed of more determina- 
tion and perseverance, kept on struggling, until lo! 
the milk began to be churned into butter, and then it 
was easy for him to get out of his difficulty. Keep on 
struggling! 

—B. C. Forbes 


He Started a Tradition 


® THE USE of evergreens at this season goes back 
centuries, but it was a telephone man who first used 
electric lights on a Christmas tree. 

In 1912, Ralph Morris, an employee of New 
England Telephone Company, began looking for a 
safer substitute for the wax candles then used on 
Christmas trees. His young son had crawled under 
the family tree, knocked over a lighted candle and 
set his hair on fire. 

Also, the use of unshielded flame so near to the 


highly flammable evergreens all too often caused 


damaging and even fatal conflagrations. 


Telephone man Morris had seen the small 
flashlight bulb-size lamps that were beginning to be 
used on telephone switchboards. These seemed to 


him to have possibilities. 


He bought several dozen of these tiny lamps, 
soldered them four inches apart onto long strands of 
wire, and formed colored crepe paper over them. 
Thus, on Christmas Eve of 1913, it is believed, he 
had the world’s first electric Christmas tree lights. 

The idea caught on and lighted Christmas 
decorations are now seen everywhere. With the 
rising use of artificial trees, we are advised to avoid 
draping metal “trees” with electric cords and 
instead use remote floodlights. But electric lights 
and Christmas go together. 


Gregg Durr Succumbs 


® JOSEPH “GREGG” DURR, retired from Plant at 
Nebraska City, passed away Sunday, November 16. 
He had been retired since February 1972. 
| Mr. Durr had a telephone career 

| of 27 years. He started with LT&T 
in May of 1945, shortly before the 
close of World War II, working asa 
Groundman in Nebraska City. 
Later that year he became a Com- 
binationman. He also held the jobs 
of Lineman and Switchman. 

Gregg was a man who liked to 
fix things and he considered this 
activity, as well as fishing and hunting, a hobby. 

Mr. Durr’s passing has brought sadness to his 
many telephone friends and associates. 

Funeral services took place November 19 at St. 
Mary’s Catholic Church in Nebraska City. Inter- 
ment was at St. Mary’s Cemetery. 


Clyde Pierce Passes 


® CLYDE J. PIERCE, retired from Construction, 
passed away Wednesday, September 10. He had 
been retired since 1953. 

Mr. Pierce was a Construction 
Truck Driver during most of the 34 
years he was employed by LT&T. 
For almost 20 years he was with the 
D. R. Smith crew. 

Clyde’s telephone career started 
in 1919, only a few years after LT&T 
began to adopt motorized vehicles 
for telephone work. The ability to 
drive a truck was far from common 


in those days. 

Except for a few months in 1922 when he served 
as a Groundman, Clyde worked his entire telephone 
career behind the wheel of a truck. 

His retirement in 1953 came after a year of ill 
health and he immediately moved to California 
where he had lived since. 

Funeral services were held for Mr. Pierce in 
California. 
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Students peer a equipment bay. 


Manager Roger Bates talks with visitors. 


Syracuse 
Open 
Flouse 


Modern phones were on display for visitors. 


Date: October 16, 1975 

Time: 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 

Event: An LT&T Open House for its New Exchange 
Building at Syracuse, Nebraska 


It started out being a day like all days in 
Syracuse, Nebraska. But for the Lincoln Telephone 
Company, it was a special day. Even before the sun 
was up, many LT&Ters were leaving their homes 
and heading out to Syracuse to help in the cele- 
bration of its fourth open house since the exchange 
became a part of the Lincoln Telephone Company in 
1912. 

The first occurred in 1937, and the second, in 
1954, celebrated LT&T’s fiftieth anniversary. The 
third open house, in 1961, opened the facility to the 
public when it was converted to a dial operation 
with step-by-step equipment. 

In 1974, ground was broken for the new ex- 
change building, and the new CXP-5 crosspoint 
switching equipment was placed in service in Febru- 
ary, 1975. Syracuse customers now enjoy Automatic 
Number Identification on Direct Dialed Long Dis- 
tance calls, the option of touch calling, and Extend- 
ed Area Service with Avoca and Unadilla. There are 
2,400 cable pairs commg into the office with room 
for additional pairs as the demand requires them. 

The Open House began promptly at 9:00 a.m., 
when groups of school children from the Syracuse 
Elementary School toured the new facility. 

Roger Witt, Principal of the school, felt that it 
was important for the children to view the tele- 
phone facilities so that “they get a better under- 
standing of the communications system and learna 
little more about what really happens when they 
dial a telephone to make a call.’”’ He concluded, “I 
think they appreciate their telephones a little more.”’ 

Overwhelmed with all the wires, one lad ex- 
claimed, “This must be the place where they built 
the 6- million dollar man.” 

Gene Shrank explained to a little girl all about 
the “‘machines that go click’ — units that take all 
the information for a call and relay it so that the call 
may be completed. These units are capable of 
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Ron Ahi explains the new system. 


handling sixteen calls at a time. 

Many of the children were fascinated by the 
Electronic Telephone Secretary, and a number of 
them had the fun of talking to their class mates ona 
candlestick telephone. 

The children were not the only ones who en- 
joyed the tours. Many visitors took advantage of a 
lunch hour or some spare time in the afternoon to 
stop by, to say “hi” to Roger Bates, Syracuse Ex- 
change Manager and his staff, and to look over the 
new equipment. 

One couple married 48 years shook their heads 
in amazement at the intricate wiring: “It would take 
quite a head to figure this all out,” they commented. 

Another lady studied the collection of antique 
telephones looking for the phone her father had on 
the farm in 19138. 

One visitor who had toured the facility in 1961 
remembered how noisy the older step-by-step equip- 
ment had been. She was visibly impressed with the 
quietness of the new equipment. 

Another couple reminisced about having kept 
their telephone during the Depression when many of 
their neighbors had been forced to give theirs up. 


Mother and son at antique = disclay 


“Doc”’ Spears tells about new equipment. 


They explained that they had kept their phone 
“mostly for protection,” and having the only 
telephone in a two or three mile area, they com- 
mented that “our neighbors used to come to our 
house to make telephone calls.” 

There was no doubt that young and old alike 
were interested in their telephone service. During 
the day, 869 visitors toured the new exchange build- 
ing, or almost 60% of the Syracuse population. Roger 
Bates accounted for the fine turn-out through the 
close personal contact that he and his staff enjoy 
with the people of Syracuse. 

“When they come into town, they usually stop 
by the office and visit with us before finishing up the 
rest of their chores,” he explained. 

He said that he had met about three-quarters of 
the Syracuse customers during his four years at the 
exchange, so it is not too suprising that they would 
stop in to see what was happening. 

It wasn’t really a day like all days for LT&T in 
Syracuse. After all, it’s not every day that you can 
open a new exchange building, but when you do, it’s 
an occasion for everyone. So that’s the way it was on 
October 16 in Syracuse, Nebraska. 
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Norma Dettmer in new business office on Open House aig 
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Kathleen Carey prepares for work. 


In THE Lincoln Telephone Company, detectives 
are hard at work. They sift through a maze of often 
perplexing clues to unearth facts and to put together 
the pieces of a puzzle. 

Yet this is no child’s game. These investigations 
have saved LT&T $325,920 in 1974 and $247,850 
through September 1975. 

The detectives are the staff of Central Toll In- 
vestigation (CTI): eleven-investigators, two clerks, 
and a supervisor. 

CTI was set up in 1960 when LT&T converted 
their billing system to IBM computer operations. 
Mrs. Kathleen Carey, Supervisor of CTI, has worked 
with the Program since it was established. 

Before computer billing, the long-distance oper- 
ator merely wrote out the billing numbers on paper 
tickets. Other operators and accounting clerks then 
rechecked the tickets for accuracy. 

“On the new tickets,” Mrs. Carey explained, 
“operators pencil in the proper ‘bubbles’ to designate 
a certain number instead of writing that number in 
longhand.” 

The bill is then translated directly to the sub- 
scriber’s statement unless the computer finds an 
error. 

The job of CTI is to track down and to correct 
errors in long distance calls billed to the wrong 
numbers, unbilled long distance calls that should 
have been billed, double billings, interstate-intra- 
state WATS mix-ups, and Return Sent Collect (RSC) 
tickets, or those involving calls made from LT&T’s 


® MARY KAY ROTH, a 
journalism student at the 
University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln, researched the CTI 
section of General Traffic and 
wrote a story on it as part of a 
class assignment. This article 


The Detectives 
at Work in 


Our Company 


22-county area but billed to another location. 

All of the investigators are former telephone 
operators who have a first-hand knowledge of long- 
distance procedures. When she becomes a member of 
the CTI team, she begins her work by watching the 
investigators sort through their riddles. She re- 
ceives a week of formal training and several weeks 
of close supervision and having her work checked 
and rechecked each step of the way. 

It doesn’t take very long for investigators to 
develop a sixth sense about long-distance calls. 
These detectives have a knack for finding the 
missing pieces from a glance at a ticket that, for 
most of us, would be a jumble of meaningless num- 
bers. 

It’s hard to generalize about what causes the 
puzzles: a transposition of numbers, an indistinct 
word in reporting a number for billing, the omission 
of the type, class, or hour of a call on operator- 
handled long-distance calls, a wrong credit card 
number, a computer error, equipment malfunction, 
even fraud. 

One of the most valuable functions that CTI 
performs is catching an incorrect billing before the 
customer receives his or her statement. Many of 
these errors are rejected by the computer because of 
incorrect area codes, central office codes, and other 
miscellaneous technical errors. Happily, in these 
cases, the problem can be resolved before the 
customer ever realizes that there has been a 
problem. 


About This Story 


is a summary of her work. 

Miss Roth is the daughter 
of Bob Roth, Traffic Super- 
visor in General Traffic and 
she is a former Operator in 
Traffic Unit I. 
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Naturally, some of the puzzles are the result of 
difficulties discovered by the customer in reviewing 
the monthly toll statement. In such cases, the 
customer contacts the Telephone Company, denies 
the call, and requests an adjustment on his bill. 
These ‘‘denials” are processed through the Com- 
mercial Department, where clerks fill out a toll 
investigation request and send it to CTI with a copy 
of the customer’s statement. Many customers seem 
to be understanding when errors occur, writing 
“hope you find the mistake,” or “hope there are no 
hard feelings.” Sometimes they express a rather wry 
sense of humor: “Dear Computer, please ex- 
plain ....” 

Sometimes, the customer has just forgotten 
about the call; sometimes a family member has 
made the call but has not let the family know about 
it. Occasionally, a pattern of errors suggests equip- 
ment malfunctioning, at which time CTI reports the 
signs to General Plant, thus saving both time and 
energy in isolating the malfunctioning. And, of 
course, sometimes the problem is a case of fraud. 

The activities of Central Toll Investigation take 
place in almost every telephone company around the 
world. And all CTI divisions, no matter what they 
may be called, cooperate in unraveling difficulties in 
Return Sent Collect (RSC) tickets, or those made 
from the Lincoln Telephone Company territory but 
billed to another place. These tickets usually result 
from questionable “third numbers” or from credit 
card calls. If one digit of the billing number is 
wrong, it can cause the call to be billed to an entirely 
different State or even another country. 

Whatever the riddle, CTI digs in looking for any 
and every possible angle. No one likes mistakes. 
They are costly, embarrassing, and sometimes are 
the cause of needless ill will. Yet errors are bound to 
happen, no matter how careful each of us is. And, as 
CTI demonstrates, what may have originally ap- 
peared as an error may be a legitimate billing. 
Errors can identify equipment malfunctions. 

There’s no doubt that the work of the staff of 
CTI is a valuable part of LT&T operations. Not only 
do these fourteen people rectify errors in customer 
billing, but they also save the Company around a 
quarter of a million dollars annually. 
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Georgiana Ruzicka works with CTI files. 
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Ramona Anderson checks out statements. 
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Valarie Schweitzer looks over computer cards. 
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Mary Christensen uses Mirofiche viewer. 
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OCT.-NOV. Service 
Anniversaries 


NOT PICTURED 


Royce L. Wilson Larry Schmutte James Grabowski 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. Lincoln, 20 yrs. Lincoin, 15 yrs. 
Doris Lamberson Grayce Olson Pat Ottersberg 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. Lincoln, 15 yrs. Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Joseph D. Ray William J. Wakely, Jr. John A. Weyers 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. Lincoln, 15 yrs. Lincoln, 15 yrs. 
Susan Arthur Darlene Fillmore Lynn Hupka 
| Lincoln, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
| Deborah Jones Helen Leishman Gaylen Meyer 
| Lincoln, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Marie Jackson B. F. Anderson Avis Collar | P. J. Eisenbarth C. Schleufer Margaret Murray Shirley Powell John Ross 
Lincoln Plattsmouth Pawnee City Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln, 5 yrs. Hebron, 5 yrs. Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Nancy Stephen 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Marvin Joosten Dorthe Keller Ewald Ochsner Ritchie Wakeman 
Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln Hastings Lincoln 
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Charles Bouse Ramon Green Albert Griffis Donald Jacobson Ruth Vrooman Lester Way Mildred Zatopek Cietus Martinosky Garry Mau! LaVerne Welch 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Syracuse Beatrice Lincoln Nebr. City Lincoln Lincoln Seward 
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Duane Dorman Clara Edwards Jerry Koberstein Deborah Dalton C. tynn Hoicomb Marguerite Lacy Robert Pecka Dale Schmidt Bonnie St. John Erna Wellensick 
Lincoln Lincoln Nebr. City Lincoln Lincoln (Sept. Ann.) Lincoln Lincoln Hastings (July Ann.) 
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Would | 
you hire 
you? 


Of course you would. For another thing, we'll be 
You work hard. Care about giving America better ammuni- 
what you do. And you know your tion to slug it out with our foreign 

job inside and out. competitors. That should help 
That’s what everybody says. bring the lopsided balance of pay- 
And for most of us, it’s true. ments back onto our side. And 

But it’s also true that we could all help make your dollar worth 

do better. No matter what kind more. 

of work we do. And we'd all have Best of all, as we hit our stride, 

more to show for it. we'll be protecting jobs here at 
More money, for one thing. home. And we’ll have a deeper 

Because we’d be giving each other sense of pride in the jobs we’ve got. 

our money’s worth for the prod- All this can happen. And more. 

ucts, the services and even the Think of what you can do to 

government we pay for. make it happen. 
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